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SPEECH 


OF THE 


Right Hon. William Pitt, 


1 
a &c. &c. | | | ö 
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The Speaker having read His Majeery's:i 


Mafhaor, UIZ. 
| 


GEORGE 8 \ 


« His Majeſty is \perſudted that the unremitting induſtry 
& with which our enemies perſevere in their avowed de- 
« fign of effecting the Separation of Ireland from this 
« Kingdom, cannot fall to engage the particular attention 
„of Parliament; and His Majeſty recommends it to this 
J % Houſe to conſider of the moſt effectual means oſ counter 
acting and finally defeating this deſizn; and he truſts _ 
, that a review of all the circumſtances which have 
recently occurred (joined to the ſentiment ' of mutual 
* affeQion and common intereſt will diſpoſe the Parlia- 
ment of both Kingdoms to provide, in the manner 
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1 which Ik ſhall 3 moſt 8 for ſeuting fuch 

* a complete and final adjuſtment as may beſt tend to im- 
« prove and perpetuate a Connection eſſential for their 


„common ſecurity, and to avgment and conſolidate the 
„Strength, Power, and Refources of the Britiſh Empire.” 


G.R. 
Mr. PirT roſe, and ſpoke as follows : 
SIR, 


W HEN I propoſed to the Nouie, the laſt time 
this ſubje& was before them, to fix this day for the 


further confideration of His Majeſty's Mefſage, I 


certainly indulged the hope that the reſult of a fimi- 


lar communication to the Parliament of Ireland 


would ha ve opened a more favourable Profj peRthan 
at preſent exiſts, of the ſpeedy accompliſhment of 
a meaſurewhich I then ſtated, and which I ſtill con- 
fider, to be of the greateſt importance to the power, 
che ſtability, and the general welfare of the Empire; 
tothe immediate intereſts of both kingdoms—and 


more” particularly to the peace, the tranquillity, 
and the ſafety of Ireland: in this hope, I am forry 


to ſay, I have for the preſent been diſappointed, by 
rhe proceedings of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, of 


which 


— 


Sr i 


which we have been informed fince this ſubject | 
was laſt under conſideration. 


I feel and know that the Parliament of Ireland 
poſſeſſes the power, the intire competence, on the 
behalf of that country, alike to accept or reject 
a propoſition of this nature—a power which I am 
by no means inclined to diſpute. I ſee that at 
the preſent moment one Houſe of Parliament 
in Ireland has expreſſed a repugnance, even to the 
conſideration of this meaſure. Feeling, Sir, 
as 1 have already ſtated, that it is important, not 
only. as it tends to the general profperity of 
the Empire of Great Britain, but (what, under 
every ſituation, muſt always be to me an object of 
the greateſt moment) feeling that it was defigned 
and calculated to increaſe the proſperity and en- 
ſure the ſafety of Ireland, I muſt have ſeen with 
the deepeſt regret that, at the very firſt moment, = 
and before the nature of the meaſure could be 
known, it was ſo received. 
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But whatever may have been my feelings upon 
this ſubject, knowing that it is the undoubted 
B 2 e 


* 
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right of the Legiſlature of Ireland to reje& or te 
adopt ſych meaſures as may appear to them in- 
jurious or beneficial, far be it from me to ſpeak 
- of its determination i in any other terms but thoſe 
of reſpect Let it not, therefore, be imagined 
that I am inclined to preſs any ſentiment, how- 
ever calculated it may appear to me to benefit 
every member of the Empire, in any manner 
hich may lead to hoſtile diſcuſſion between two 
kingdoms, whoſe mutual happineſs. and ſafety 
depend upon their being ſtriftly and cordially 
united, But while I admit and reſpect the rights 
of the Parliament of Ireland, I feel that, as a 
Member of the Parliament of Great ' Britain, I 
_ alſo haye a Right to exerciſe, and a Duty to per- 
form, That Duty is to expreſs, as diſtinctly as I 
can, the general nature and outline of the Plan, 
which, in my conſcience, I think would tend in 
the ſtrongeſt manner to enſure the ſafety and the 

+4 aps of both kingdoms. | 


1 ² ü row roo Yee, 


While I feel, FED that as long as the Houſe | 
of Commons of Ireland view the ſubje& in | 


the light they do at preſent, there is no chance 
of 
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ef its adoption, I do not think that I ought on 
that account to abſtain from ſubmitting it to the 


confideration of this Parliament ; on the cantrary 


I think it only the more neceſſary to explain 
diſtinctly the principles of the Meaſure, and 
to ſtate the grounds upon which it appears 
to me to be entitled to the approbation of the 


. 


If Parliament, when it is in poſſeſſion of the 


baſis upon which this Plan is founded, and of its 
general outline, ſhould be of opinion with me, 
that it is founded upon fair, juſt, and equitable 
principles, calculated to produce mutual advan- 
tages to the two Kinedoms—if Parliament, T ſay, 
upon full. explanation, and after mature delibera- 
tion, ſhould be of that opinion, I ſhould propoſe 
that its determination ſhould remain recorded as 
that by which the Parliament of Great Britain 
were ready to abide, leaving it to the Legiſlature 
of Ireland to reject or to adopt hereafter, ' upon a 
full conſideration of the ſubject, 


There is no man will deny that in a great 
queſtion. of this nature, involving in it objects 
which, 
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[ 6 ] | | 
which, in the firſt inſtance, are more likely ts be 
decided upon by paſſion than by judgment; in a 
queſtion in which an honeſt but, I muſt be allowed 
to ſay, a miſtaken ſenſe of National Pride is ſo 
likely to operate, that much miſconſtruction and 
miſconception muſt inevitably happen. It therefore 


becomes the more neceflary that. the intentions 


of the Government which propoſes the Meaſure, 
and the principles of the Meaſure itſelf, ſhould be 
diſtinctly underſtood. But, Sir, in ftating that 
intention and thoſe principles, I look to ſomething 
more than a mere vindication of Government for 
having propoſed the Meaſure. I do entertain a 
confidence, even under the apparent diſcourage 


ment of the opinion expreſſed by the Iriſh Houſe 


of Commons, that this Meafure is founded 
upon ſuch clear, ſuch demonſtrable grounds of 


utility, is fo calculated to add to the ſtrength 


and power of the Empire, (in which the ſafety 
of Ireland is included, and from which it never 


can be ſeparated) and is atrended with ſo many 
advantages to Ireland in particular, that all that 


can be neceſſary for its ultimate adoption is, that 
it ſhould be ſtated diſtinctly, temperately, and 
fully, and that it ſhould be left to unpreju- 

diced, 


1 


diced, the diſpaſſionate, the ' ſober judgment ol 
the Parliament of Ireland. I wiſh that thoſe 
whoſe intereſts are involved in this meaſure. 
ſhould have time for its conſideration—I wiſh 
that time ſhould be given to the Landed, to the 
Mercantile and Manufacturing Intereſt, that they 
ſhould look at it with all its bearings, and that they 
ſhould cooly examine and fift the popular argu» 
ments by which it has been oppoſed, and that 


then they ſhould give their deliberate and final 
judgment. | 


I am the more encouraged in this hope of the 
ultimate ſacceſs of this meaſure, when I ſee, not- 
withſtanding all the prejudices which it has excit- 
ed, that barely more than one-half of the mem- 


bers that attended the Houſe of Commons were 


adverſe to it; and that in the other Houſe of Par- 
lament in Ireland, containing, as it does, ſo large 
a portion of the property of the kingdom, it was 
approved of by a large majority.—When I have 
reaſon to believe that the ſentiments of a large part 
of the People of that Country are favourable to it; 
and that much of the Manufacturing, and of the 
Commercial Intereſt of Ireland are already ſenſible 


how 


1 WW} 


how much it is calculated to promote their adran- 
tage, I think, when it is more deliberately exami- 
ned, and when it is ſeen in what temper it is here 
_ propoſed and diſcuſſed, chat it will ſtill terminate 
in that which can alone be a fortunate reſult. 


L 
| 
| 


It would be vain indeed to hope that a propo- 
fition upon which prejudices are ſo. likely to ope- 
rate, and which is ſo liable to miſconception, 
ſhould be unanimouſly approved. But the appro- 
batian 1 hope for is, that of the Parliament of 
Ireland, and of the intelligent part of the Public 
dt chat Country. It is with a view to this object 
that I think it my duty to bring this meaſure for- 
ward at preſent-;-not- for the fake of urging its 
immediate adoption, but that it may be known 
and recorded; that the intention of the Britiſh 
Parliament may be known, in the hope that it 
will produce ſimilar ſentiments among our Coun- 
trymen in Ireland. © With this view it is my inten- 
tion not to go at preſent into any detailed ſtate- 

ment of the plan, becauſe ſhould it ultimately be 
adopted, the minuter parts muſt neceſſarily be- 
come the objects of much diſtinct diſcuſſion ; but 
to give ſuch a general ſtatement of the nature of 
the” 


4 7. 


the meaſure as will enable the Houſe to form a 


correct judgment upon it. 


' I ſhall therefote, Sir, before I fit down, open 


to the Houſe a firing of Reſolutions, compriſing 
the general heads of this plan. It will be neceſ- 


fary for me, for the purpoſe of diſcuſſing thoſe 
Reſolutions with regularity and convenience, to 


move that the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a 


Committee. And I have already ſtated, that it is 


not my intention then to peſs the Committee to 
come to an immediate deciſion upon the Reſolu- 


tions; but if, upon full and deliberate examina- 


tion, the Reſolutions which I ſhall have the bonour 
to propoſe, and which contain as much as is ne- 
ceſſary for an outline of the plan, ſhall be approv- 


ed, my opinion is, that nothing can contribute 
' more to obviate any doubts and diſſatisſaction 
which may exiſt, than that Parliament ſhould 


adopt thoſe Reſolutions, and that it ſhould then 


| humbly leave them at the foot of the Throne, leav- 
ing it to His Majzsry's wiſdom to communicate 


them to the Parliament of Irelatd, whenever 
circumſtances ſnould appear favourable to ſuch 
a Meaſure. I ſhall therefore, Sir, proceed as 


C | / - ſhortly | 
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ſhortly as I can to ſtate to the Houſe the nature 


of the Reſolutions, and of the Addreſs. which 
I ſhall propoſe to accompany them, if it 
ſhould be the pleaſure of the Houſe to adopt 
them. 


Having now, Sir, explained to the Houſe the 
mode I mean to: purſue, and my reaſons: for per- 
fiſting, under the preſent circumſtances, in ſub- 


mitting this Meaſure to the conſideration of Par- 
liament, I will endeavour to ſtate the general 


grounds on which it reſts, the general arguments 
by which it is recommended, and to give a thort 


view of the n of abe * 


— 


is 10 the ict euch upon which the 


Whole of this Meaſure is founded, I am happy to 
obſerve, from what paſſed. upon a former occa- 
ſion, that there is not a probability of any dif- 
. fexence of opinion. The general principle, to 


which both fides of the Houſe perfectly acceded, 
is, that a perpetual Connection between Great 


Britain and Ireland was eſſeniial io the intereſts of 
both. The only Honourable Gentleman who, 


when. this ſubject was before the Houſe on a 
| | former 


t 1 1 


former day, oppoſed the conſideration of the Plan 
altogetber, ſtated, in terms as ſtrong as I could 
with, the neceſſity of preſerving the ſtricteſt 
Connection between the two Countries. I molt 
cordially agree with him in that opinion, but I 
then ſtated, that I do not barely wiſh for the main- 
tenance of that Connection as tending to add 
to the general ſtrength of the Empire, but I wiſh 
for the maintenance of it with a peculiar regard 
to the local intereſts of Ireland, with a regard to 
every thing that can give to Ireland its due weight 
and importance, as a great member of the Em- 
pire. I wiſh for it with a view of giving to that 
Country the means of improving all its great 
natural Reſources, and of giving it a full partici- 
pation of all thoſe bleſſings which this e 
ſo eminently enjoys. | 


Conſidering the ſubjeR in this point of view, 
and aſſuming it as a propoſition not to be con- 
troverted, that it is the duty of thoſe who wiſh 
to promote the Intereſt and Proſperity of both 
Countries, to maintain the ſtrongeſt connection 
between them, let me aſk, what is the ſituation of 
Affairs that has called us to the diſcuſſon of this 


. n ſubject? 


(41253 


ſubject? This very connection, the neceſſity of 


which has been admitted on all hands, has been 
attacked by Foreign Enemies, and by Domeſtic 
Traitors. The diſſolution of that connection is 


the great object of the hoſtility of the common 


Enemies of both Countries, it is almoſt the only 
remaining hope with which they now continue the 
conteſt: Baffled and defeated as c they have 
hitherto been, they ſtill retain the hope, they are 


ſtill meditating attempts, to diſſolve that connec- 


tion, God grant that in this inſtance the ſame 
favour of 'Divine Providenee, which has in ſo 


many inſtances protected this Empire, may again 


interpoſe in our favour, and that the attempts of 
the Enemy to ſeparate. the two Countries, may 
tend ultimately to knit them more cloſely to- 


; gether, to ſtrengthen a Connection, the beſt 


pledge for the happineſs of both, and ſo add to 
that power which forms the chief barrier to the 
civilized world, againſt the deſtructive principles, 
the dangerous projects, and the unexampled uſur- 
pation: of France. This Connection has been 


attacked not only by the avowed Enemies of both 
HE Countries, but by internal Treaſon, acting in con- 


cert with the defigns of the Enemy. Internal 
1 | 5 Treaſon, 


[1.3965] 


| Treaſon, which ingrafted Jacobiniſm on thoſe dif- 


eaſes which neceſſarily grew out of the State and 
Condition of Ireland. 


Thinking, then, as we all muſt think, that a 
cloſe Connection with Ireland is eſſential to the 
interefts of both Countries, and ſceing how much 
this Connection is attacked, let it not be infinu- 
ated thar it is unneceſſary, much leſs improper, 
at this'arduous and important. crifis, to ſee whe- 
ther ſome new arrangements, ſome furidamental _ 
regulations, are not neceflary, to guard againſt 
the threatened danger. The foreign and domeſtic 
Enemies of theſe kingdoms have ſhewn, that 
they think this the vulnerable point in which they 
| may be moſt ſucceſsfully attacked ; let us derive 
advantage, if we can, from the hoſtility of our 
Enemies — let us profit by the deſigns of an 
Enemy, who, if his condu& diſplays no true wiſ- 
dom, at leaſt poſſeſſes in an eminent degree that 
ſpecies af wiſdom which is calculated for the pro- 
motion of miſchief. They know upon what foot- 
ing that Connection reſts at this moment between 
the two Countries, and they feel the moſt ardent 
hope, that the two Parliaments will be infatuated: 


enough 


— 2 — ———— — — 


| 
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| = 

| enough not to render their deſigns abortive, by 
{| fixing chat Connection upon a more ſolid baſis. 
| 


_ Theſe circumſtances I am ſure will not be 
_ denied. And if upon other grounds we had any 
| doubt, theſe cireumſtances alone ought to induce 
| us, deliberately and diſpaſſionately, to review the 

| | ſituation of the two Countries, and to endeavour 

to find out a proper remedy for an evil, che ex- 
iſtence of which is but too apparent. It requires 
but a moment's reflection, for any man who has 
+18 marked the progreſs of eyents, to deeide upon the 
| | ; true ſtate and character of this Connection. It is 

1 ; evidently one which does not afford that ſecurity 

which, even in times leſs dangerous and leſs criti- 

cal than the preſent, would have been neceſſary, 


7 
| to enable the empire to avail itſelf of its ſtrength 
| And its reſources, 


P 


When I laſt addreſſed the Houſe on this ſub- 
Ject, I ſtated that the ſettlement, which was made 
1 - in 1782, ſo far from deſerving the name of a. 

Final Adjuſtment, was one that left the Connec- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland expoſed to 
all are attacks of Party, and all the effects of 


accident. 


—— — — — 


| 
* 
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. ccident. That Settlement confiſted in the de- 
nolition of the Syſtem which before held the two 


| Countries together. Let me not be underſtood as 
| expreſſing any regret at the termination of that 
| Syſtem, I diſapproved of it, beeauſe I thought it 
Jas one unworthy the liberality of Great Britain, 
J. ad injurious to the intereſts of Ireland. But to © 
all that a Syſtem in itſef—to call that a glorious 
| fabric of human wiſdom—which is no more than 


res 
as he mere demolition of another Syſtem—is a per- 
de Wrcrfon of terms which, however prevalent of late, 


Ow 1 propoſed and conducted. Jean prove it by the 
o Pyinion of chat very Government who boaſt of 
* | . wing effected a F inal Adjuſtment. E refer, for 
„ What have ſaid, to proofs which they will find it 


en only be the effect of groſs miſconception, or 
r great hypocriſy. We boaſt that we have done 
every ching, when we have merely deſtroyed” all 
that before exiſted, without ſubſtituting any thing 
Win its place. Such was the Final Adjuſtment of 
1182; and I can prove it to be ſo, not only from 
the plaineft reaſoning, but I can prove it by the 
Ppinion expreſſed by the Britiſh Parliament at that 
Pery ume. I can proye it by the opinion ex- 
preſſed by thoſe very Miniſters by whom it was 


very 


w_ port, Dow — — m_ 


k Pads. 
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will go farther—L will alſo produce the authorin 
of one of thoſe whoſe influence; on che preſent or 


diſcuſſion of che queſtion in Ireland—of one, «iſ 
whom I do not wiſh to ſpeak but with -reſpea 


Ireland, reeommending to them the adoption 0 


8 n 
very difficult to * Þ I mean their own act, 


which, will plainly ſhewithat they were of opinion 
that a new. Syſtem would be neceſſary. But, Sir, I 


cafion, has been peculiarly. exerted to prevent t 


but for. whom, nevertheleſs,” I ſhould convey ai 
idea, of more reſpect, than Lean now feel to bf 
due to him, if J were merely to deſcribe him «i 
the perſon h fills che ſame fituation, in the 
Houſe, o of Commons of Ireland, which you, Si 
hold among us, and of which on all oceafions 1 
_ diſcharge the dutics with a dignity and impartiz 
_ ity which reflects ſo much credit on yourſelf, and 
ſo well ſupports the charaQter 1 authority I 
- the Houſe. | 


* 


— 


On a former night, I read an Extract fron 
the Journals, to ſhew what was the opinion ere | 
of thoſe by whom the F inal Adjuſtment was pro 


poſed, of that Meaſure. It would there appeai 
hat the Meſſage was ſent to the Parliament off 


ſome 


L 
ſome Plan for a- Fin Adjuſtment between the 
two Countries, and ff 


the grounds of the ; gflevances « of which they, com- 
plained. In anſwer to this Meſſage, the Parliament 
of Ireland ſtated certain grievances, the principal 
of which-was, the power claimed by the Parlia- 
mentof Great Britain of making Las to bind Ire- 
land; but, with reſpect to that part of the Meſ⸗ 
lage which related to the propriety of adopting 
ſome Meaſures for a final adjuſtment between the 
two Countries, they were- wholly flent, This 
Addreſs was laid before the Parliament of Great 
Britain, to whom A fimilar Meſſage had been 
ſent ad on that ground was moved the Repeal 
of what was. called the Declaratory AQ, which 
Motion was alfented to by the Britiſh Parliament. 


This farisfation w was complete to Ireland, as far as 


related to the grievance of- which her Parliament 


had complained, viz. the Power of the Britiſh 
Parliament of making Laws for Ireland, becauſe,” 
by the Repeal of the Detlaratory "AQ" that power 


was given up. But fo = was the Minifter of 


4.6 


that day from confidering! that the Repeal of that 
Law finally terminated all differences, aud efta- 
 bliſhed the Connection between the two Coun- 
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tries upon a ſolid baſis, that he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to move that a farther Settlement was indiſ- 


penſable for the maintenance of that Connection. 


-{Mr. SazzIDax; acroſs the Table, defired that that part 
of. the Jews which Mr. Fixx alluded, might be read.] 


: Mr. PITT continued. Sir, I „ OS ſtated the 
ſubſtance of the Journals corey ; j they were 
read on a former ni ight, and the Honourable Gen- 
tleman may, if he chooſes, have them read again.“ 
If he does he will find that they fully juſtify the 
ſtatement ! I have made, but 1 beg that at preſent 
1 may not he interrupted. » do maintain, that 
upon a reference to the Jo ournals of the period to 
which 1 I haye alluded, it will appear that a farther | 


agreement. between Great Britain and Ireland is 


there ſtated, in the opinion of the Adminiſtration 


of the day, to be patchy ET: 


. 


1 beg farther to ſtate, that after the Bill of 


"which. ſo much has s been faid, was paſſed, an Ad- 


dreſs to His Mageory was moved and carried, 
praying . him to. take ſuch further meaſures as to 


Him ſeemed proper, to renghen the Connection 
* vide Appendix. 
| between 


| 


between the two Countries. His MajesTy's 
moſt. Gracious Anſwer, ſtating, that in compli- 
ance with the Addreſs, he would immediately take 


fuch meaſures as might be neceſſary for that pur- 


- poſe, was delivered to the Houſe by an Honour. 
able Gentleman who then filled the office of Se- 
cretary of State, and whom we have not lately 
ſeen in the Houſe, though he ſtill continues to be 
a Member of it. I do aſſert, without the leaſt 
fear of contradiction from any Gentleman what- 
ever, that it was in the contemplation of the Go- 
vernment of that day, to adopt ſome meaſures of 


the nature alluded to in the Addreſs ; ſince that | 


period, however, no ſach meaſure has been taken. 


I do alſo maintain, that that very ſyſtem which 


by theſe very Miniſters who brought it forward 
was found to be imperfect, even for the purpoſe 


of' maintaining the Connection between the two | 


Countries, remains at this moment in the ſame 
imperfect ſtate: It leaves the two Countries with 
ſeparate and independent Legiſlatures, connected 
only with this tie, «that the Third Eſtate in both 
_ Countries i is the ſame—that the Executive Go- 
| vernment is the fame—thir the Crown exerciſes ' 


its {po der of aſſenting to trim Acts of Parliament - 
D 2 ES - 
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under the Great Seal of Great Britain, and by he 
advice of Britiſh Miniſters. 


This is the only principle of Connection which 


. bs left by the Final Adjuſtment of 1782. Whether 


this is a ſufficient tie to unite: them in time of 
Peace; whether in time of War it. is ſufficient to 
eonſolidate their ſtrength again a Common Ene- 


my; whether it-is ſufficientto guard-againſt thoſe 


local jealouſies which muſt neceſſarily ſometimes 
exiſt between countries ſo connected - whether it 
is calculated to give to Ireland all- the important 
commercial and political advantages which ſhe 


would derive from a cloſer Connection with Great 


Britain; whether it can give to both Nations 


that degree of ſtrength and proſperity which muſt 
be che reſult of ſuch a Meaſure as the preſent, 1 


bullevoncedonly to be ſtated to be decided. 


q 
{But Lhave already. ſaid, that 1 have upon this 


- 


point, the authority of an opinion to which I be- 


fore alluded—an opinion delivered upon a very 


| important Meaſure, very ſoon-after the Final Ad- 
 juſtment of 1782. The Meaſure to which I refer, 


was that of the Commercial Propoſitions which 


% 
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gere brought forward in 1785. I am not now 
going to enter into a'diſcufſion of the merits of 
that Meaſure: The beſt, perhaps, that can be 
ſaid of it is, that it went as far as circumſtances: 


would then permit, to draw the two Countries to a 
cloſer Connectiou. But thoſe who think that the: 
Adjuſtment” of 1782 was final, and that it con- 
tained all that was neceſſary for the eſtabliſhmenr 
of the Connection between the two Countries 
upon a firm baſis, can hardly coſtend that the 
Commercial Propofitions of 1785 were neceſſary 
to prevent the danger of ſeparation between the 
two Countries, and to prevent the conflicting 
operation of Independent Legiſlatures. Yet, if f 
am not miſtaken, there will be Hund, upon a re- 


ference to better Records than thoſe in which 
Parliamentary Debates are uſually ſtated (mean 
a ſtatement of what paſſed in the gifeuſſion upon 
thoſe Propoſitions fourteen years ago, made, as E 


have underſtood, by ſome of the priucipal parties 
themſelves) that the CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
\ CHEQUER of that day in Ireland, in a- Debate upon 
the Iriſh Propoſitions, held this language If 
*this infatuated Couutry gives up the preſent of- 
® fer,ſhe may look for it again in vain;” Here tha | 
| Right ] 
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Right Honourable Gentleman was happily mil. 
taken; Ireland has again had the offer of the 
ſame advantages, but more complete, and in all 
reſpects better calculated to attain their object; 
and this offer the Right Honourable Gentleman 
has exerted all his influence to reject. But he 
goes on to ſay— THINGS CANNOT, REMAIN AS 
"THEY ARE—Commercial jealouſy is rouſed— 
it will encreaſe with wo independent Legiſlatures 
«< —and without an united intereſt in commerce, 
jn a commercial Empire, political Union will 
« receive many ſhocks, and ſeparation of intereſt 
« muſt threaten /eparation of Connection, which 
« eyery honeft Inman muſt ſhudder to look at, 
« as a poſſible event.“ 


. 


4 
— 


Gentlemen will have the goodneſs to obſerve, 
that I am not now quoting theſe expreſſions as 
pledges given by that Right Honourable Gentle- 
man that he would ſupport a propoſal for a Union 
between the two Countries, but Iam adducing 
them to prove that the ſituation of the two Coun- 
tries- after the Final Adjuſtment of 1782, was 
ſuch, in his opinion, as led to the danger of a ſe- 

paration between them. Tam not now arguing 
8 that 


l 23 J 
that a Legiſlative Union is the only meaſure which 
ean poſſibly be adopted, but 1 am contending that 
the Adjuſtment of 1782 was never conſidered as 
final, by thoſe who now ſtate it to be ſo as an ar- 
gument againſt the conſideration of the preſent 
meaſure. How the Honourable Gentleman on the 
other {ide of the Houfe will evade this authority 
I do not know an authority too, which, I muſt 
' obſerve, he ſeems much more inclined to treat 


with een than he was formerly. 


Bu, Sir, it dy not ſtop there. What is the 
wil i which he alludes? Commercial jealouſies 
between two Countries acting upon the laws of 
two independent Legiſlatures, and from the dan- 
ber of thoſe Legiſlatures acting with jealouſy to 
each other. ow can this evil be remedied ? By 
two means only; either by ſome Compact entered 
into by the Legiſlatures of the two Countries 
reſpecting the mode of forming their commercial 
regulations, or elſe by blending the two Legiſla- 
_ tures together ; thele are the, only two means, 
I defy the wit of man to point out a third. The 
mode of compact was propoſed i in 1785, but un- 
ſriunately, in ſpite of has Right Honourable 


: _  Gentleman's 
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' Gentlemay*s eloquence and authority, who then 


"ſtated the importance of guarding againſt the evil, 


it fo happened that dactrines, derived chiefly 


from this ſide of the water, ſueceeded in convin- 
cing the Parliament of Ireland, that it would be 


inconbiſtent withtheir independence, to enter into 


any com pact whatever. We have then the autho- 
Tity of that Rt. Honourable Gentleman to whom 


I-have fo often alluded, that the unſettled ſtate. 
in which the matter was left, would give, “Poli- 


; tical Union many ſhocks, and lead to a ſepara- 


tion of Connection. The experiment of: a mu- 
wal Compact has been tried Without ſucceſs; the 
arrangemem of that ſort, which was propoſed i in 


1785, in order to obviate the inconveniences 
ſaated by the Right Honourable Gentleman, wag 
then attacked with the fame ſucceſs againſt his 
authority, as another and more effectual remedy 
has recently experienced under his auſpices. The 
reſult then is, you muſt remain in the ſtate which 
that Right Honourable Gentleman has deſeribed, 


Vith the ſeeds of ſeparation in the ſyſtem now eſ- 
Aabliſhed, and with the Connection, on which the 


mutual proſperity of beth Countries depends in 


dangeroſbeing hourly diſfolved, or youmuſtagain 
recur 


I 


recur to the propoſal of a compact ſimilar to that 
rejected in 178 55 or you muſt reſort to the beſt 
and moſt effectual remedy, ——A LEGISLATIVE 
UN ION. | 


I have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this part of 
the ſubje& than was abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe 
I believe there i is ſcarcely any man who has ever 
aſked himſelf, whether there is a ſolid, perma- 
nent fyſtem of Connection between the two 
Countries, who could, upon reflection, anſwer the 
queſtion in the affirmative. But. beſides the au- 
thorities of the perlogs who made the arrange- 
ment in 1782, and of thoſe who have ſince treated 


of it, to — that it was not deemed to be final 


and complete ; ; I have further the teſt of expe- 
rience to ſhew how imperfect it was, and how 
inadequate i in practice to the great object of ce- 
menting the Connection, and placing it beyond 
the danger of being diſſolved. In the ſingle in- 
ſtance, which has occurred (and chat a melancholy 
one which all of. us deplored) i in which we could. 
feel the effects of two jarring Legiſlatures We; 
did feel it. On hat occaſion, it might have 
produced the molt ſignal calamities, had we not 
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quent circumſtances have ſerved to heighten and 
confirm. Every Gentleman will know, that l 


| bond and ſecurity of the Connection: And even 
one perſon, would have been held by him by two 


another in Ireland, had not the interpoſitipn of 
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been reſcued from its danger by an event, to which 
no man can now look back without feeling the 
utmoſt joy and exultation; feelings, which ſubſe- 


muſt allude to the Regency. With two inde- 
pendent Legiſlatures, acting upon different prin- 

ciples, it was accident alone-that preſeryed the 
identity of the Executive Power, which is the 


then the Executive authority, though veſted in 
different tenures, by one tanure in England, by 


Providence prevented a circumſtance pregnant 
with the moſt imminent perils, and which 
might have operated to a ſeparation of the two 
2 4 | 


pt \ 


After ſceing the recorded opinion of Parliament, 
of thoſe who made the arrangement of 1782, and 
after the decided. teſtimony of experience on the 
ſubje&, within the ſhort. period of ſixteen years, 
E it is hardly neceſſary to Loos. to farther I 

| = proofs | | 
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proofs of its inadequacy, or to deſire Gentlemen to 


look forward to poſlible caſes, which I could eaſily 


put, and which will naturally ſuggeſt themſelves to 


the minds of all, who chuſe to turn their attention 
to the ſubject. 


But when we confider the diſtin powers poſ- 
ſeſſed by the two Legiſlatures on all the great 
queſtions of Peace and War, of alliances and con- 
federacies,—(for they each have in principle, a 
right to diſcuſs them and decide upon them, 


though one of them has hitherto been wiſely re- 


ſtrained by diſcretion, from the exerciſe of that 


right), - have we not ſeen circumſtances to induce 


us to think it poſſible, at leaſt, that on ſome of 


theſe important queſtions the opinions and deci- . 
ſions of the two Parliaments might have been at | 
variance? Are we talking of an indiſſoluble Con- 


nection, when we ſee it thus perpetually ' liable 
to be endangered ? Can we really think that 
the intereſts of the Empire, or of its different 
branches reſt upon a ſafe and ſolid baſis at pre- 


ſent? I am anxious to diſcuſs this point cloſely 


with any man, either here or in Ireland. Will 
. | . - It 
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it be ſaid, that the Parliament of the latter Coun- 
try is bound by our deciſion on the queſtion of 
Peace or War? And if not ſo. bound, will any 
man, looking at human Nature as it is, contend, 
that there is a ſufficient certainty that the deci- 
| fion on that important ſubje&t will always be the 
ſame in both countries? I ſhould be glad to re- 
ceive a diſtinct anſwer to this queſtion, from the 
Honourable Gentleman who has declared himſelf 
to be as warm a friend to the Connection between 
the two Countries as I am. 
. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the preſent war, 
Which the Parliament of Great Britain confiders 
to be juſt and neceſſary, had been voted by the 
Iriſh Parliament, to be unjuſt, unneceſſary, ex- 
travagant, and hoſtile to the principles of huma- 


,- Nity and freedom. Would that Parliament have 


been bound by this Country? If not; what ſecu- 
rity have we, at a moment the moft important to 
our common intereſt and common ſalvation, that 
the two Kingdoms ſhould have but one friend and 
foe? I repeat it; I am eager to hear what can be 
ys in juſtification of a baſis ſo imperfeQ and un- 

ſound, 
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found, and liable to be ſhaken by ſo many acci- | 


dents. I have already obſerved, that in the pe- 
culiar circumſtances of the preſent moment, we 


may find ſtrong reaſons to prove the neceſſity of 


correcting the ſyſtem of Connection between this 
Country and Ireland, of ſupplying its imperfec- 
tions, and ſtrengthening its weakneſs, than are to 
be found at any former period. | 


* Having thus ſtated, and I think ſufficiently 
proved, that the Settlement of 1782, in every 
point of view in which it can be conſidered, is 


imperfect, and inadequate to the object of main- 


taining the connection between the two kingdoms, 


I proceed next to the circumſtances which peculi- 


arly call upon us at the preſent moment to remedy 


that imperfection. 


This Country is at this time engaged in che 


moſt i important, and momentous conflict that ever 


occurred in the Hiſtory of the World; a conflict 


in which Great Britain is diſtinguiſhed for having 
made the only manly and ſucceſsful ſtand againſt 


the common enemies of civilized ſociety, We 


moſt 


ſee the point in which that Enemy think us the 
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moſt affailable—Are we. not then bound in policy 


and prudence, to ſtrengthen that vulnerable point, 
involved as we are in a conteſt of Liberty againſt 
Peſpotiſm—of Property againſt Plunder and Ra- 
pine —of Religion and Order againſt Impiety and 
Anarchy? There was a time when this would 
bave been termed declamation. ; - but, unfor- 
tunately, long and bitter experience has taught us 
to feel that it is only the feeble and imperfect re- 
| preſentation of thoſe calamities (the reſult of 
French Principles and French Arms) which are at- 
teſted * the wounds of a Ap world. 


1s 1 a man who due not admit the i import- 
ance of à meaſure which, at ſuch a criſis, may 
. "augment the ſtrength of the Empire, and thereby 
enſure its ſafety ? ? Would not that benefit to 
Ireland be of itſelf ſo ſolid, ſo ineſtimable, that, 


in compariſon with it, all Commercial Intereſts, 


and the preſervation of local habits and manners, 
would be trifling, even if they were endangered 

by the preſent meaſure ;—which they undouþtedly 
f are not? The people of Ireland are proud, I be- 


Hieve, of being aſſociated with us in the great 


conteſt in which we are engaged, and muſt feel 
mow | : 3 
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the advantage of augmenting the general force of 


the Empire. That the preſent meaſure i is calcu- 
lated to produce that effect, is a ; propoſition which 
I think cannot be diſputed: There is not in any 
Court of Europe a Stateſman fo ill informed as 


not to know, that' the general” power of the Em- 


pire would be increaſed to a very great extent 
indeed, by ſuch a conſolidation of the ſtrength 
of the two kingdoms. In the courſe of the 
Century every writer of any information on the 
ſubject has held the fame language, and in the 
general ſtrength of the Empire both Kingdoms 
are more concerned than in any particular inte- 
reſts which may belong to either. If we were to 
aſk the Miniſters of our Allies, what meaſure 


they thought the moſt likely to augment the power. 


of the Britiſh Empire, and conſequently increaſe 
that ſtrengtli by which they were now proteted— 
if we were to aſk the Agent of our Enemies, 


what meaſure would be the moſt hkely to render 
their deſigns: abortive the anſwer would be the 


ſame in both caſes, viz. the firm conſolidation 
of every r of the Effe!!! 
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There is another conſideration well worth at- 
tention. - Recollect what are the peculiar means 
by which we have been enabled to reſiſt the un- 
equalled and eccentric efforts of France, without 
any diminution, nay, with an increaſe, of our 
general proſperity— what, but the great Commer- 
cial Reſources which we poſſeſs? A Meaſure, 
then, which muſt communicate to ſuch. a mighty 
Limb of the Empire as Ireland, all the Com- 
mercial advantages which Great Britain poſſeſſes, 
which will open the markets of the one Country 
to the other, which will give them both the com- 
mon uſe of their Capital, muſt, by diffuſing a 
large portion of wealth into Ireland, conſiderably 
increaſe the Reſources, and conſequently the 
ſtrength, of the whole Empire. 
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But it is not merely in x this general view, that 
1 think the Queſtion ought to be conſidered. — | 
: We ought to look to it with a view peculiarly 
to the permanent Intereſt and ſecurity. of Ireland. 
When that Country 1 was threatened with the dou». 
ble danger « of hoſtile attacks by Enemies without, 
and of Treaſon within, from hat quarter did ſhe 

denve 
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derive the means of her deliverance? from the 
Naval Force of Great Britain—from the, volun- 


tary exertions of her Military of every deſcription, 


not called for by Law—and from her pecuniary 
reſources, added to the loyalty and energy of the 
Inhabitants of Ireland itſelf ;—of which it is im- 
poſlible to ſpeak with too much praiſe, and which 
ſhews how well they deſerve to be - called the 
Brethren of Britons. Their own courage might, 
perhaps have ultimately ſucceeded, in repelling 
the dangers by which they were threatened, but 
it would have been after a long conteſt, and after 
having waded through ſeas of blood. Are we 
' ſure that the ſame ready and effectual aſſiſtance 


which we have happily afforded, on the preſent, 
occaſion, will be always equally within our power? 


Great Britain has always felt a common intereſt 
in the ſafety of Ireland ; but that common intereſt 
was never ſo obvious and urgent as when the 
Common Enemy made her attack upon Great 
Britain, through the medium of Ireland, and when 
their attack upon Ireland went to deprive her of her 


Connection with Great Britain, and to ſubſtitute 


in ſtead, the new Government of the French Re- 
public. When that danger threatened Ireland, 
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of heland, as for the neceſſities of England. 
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che purſe « of Great Britain was open for the wants 


1 do not, Sir, ſtate theſe circumſtances, as up- 
bra iding Ireland for the benefits we have confer. 
red; far from it ; ; but 1 ſtate them with pleaſure, 
As ſhewing the friendſhip and "good will with 
which this Country has acted towards her. But 
if ſtruggles of this ſort may and muſt return 
again, if the worlt dangers are thoſe which are yet 
t come, dangers which may be'greater from being 
more diſguiſed—if thoſe fituations may ariſe when 
"the fam ame means of relief are not in our power, 
What is the remedy that reaſon and policy point 


I? 


- out? It i is to identify them with us—it is to make 
them p part of the ſame Community, by giving 
"them a full ſabe of thoſe accumulated bleſſings 
which at are diffuſed throughout Great Britain; it is, 
in a word, by giving them a full participation of 
the Wealth, che Powers and the Glory of the 
Briim Empire. If then this Meaſure comes re- 
commended not only by the obvious defects of 
"the ſyſtem which now exiſts, but that it has alſo 
che pre-eminent recommendation of increaſing the 


general power of the Empire, and of guarding 
againſt 


Ants 


Wh 


againſt future danger from the Common Enemy, 
7 
we are next to conſider i it as to its effects __ the 


internal condition of Ireland. 


[ x 
IM, _ 


I know perfectly well, that as long as Irelandii is 
ſeparated from Great Britain, any attempt on 
our part to provide meaſures which we might 
think falutaty, as reſpecting queſtions of con- 
tending ſects or parties, of the claimed rights of 
the Catholics, or of the precautions neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of the Proteſtants—I know that all 
theſe, though they may- have: been brought for- 
ward by the very perſons who are the advocates 
of the Final Adjuſtment in 1782, were, in fact, 
attacks upon t 'the Independence of the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, and attempts to uſurp the Right of deci- 
ding on points which can only be brought within 
our province by compact. Until che Kingdoms 


are united, any attempt to make regulations here 
for the internal ſtate of Ireland muſt certainly 
be a violation of her Independence. But feel 
ing as I do, for their intereſts and their welfare, 
I cannot - -be inattentive to _ events that are 
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have ſhewn by their conduct, that they conſidered 
Ireland as the weakeſt and moſt vulnerable part 


of the Empire; whoever reflects upon thoſe dread- 


ful and inexcuſable cruelties inſtigated by the Ene. 


mies of both Countries, and upon thoſe lament- 
able ſeverities by which the exertions for the de. 
fence af Ireland were unhappily, but gnavoidably, 


attended, and the neceſſity of which is itſelf one 
great aggravation. of the Crimes, and Treaſons 


which led to them, muſt feel that, as it now ſtands 


compoſed, in the hoſtile diviſion of its Secs, in 
the animoſities exiſting between ancient Settlers 


and original Inhabitants, in the i ignorance and want 


of. Civilization, which marks that Country more 
than almoſt any other Country in Europe, in the 
unfortunate. prevalence of | Jacobin Principles, 


ariſing from theſe cauſes, and augmenting their 


malignity, and which have prodiiced that diſtreſſed 
ſlate which we now, deplore; every one, I ſay, 


who refieas upon all thele circumſtances, muſt 


agree- wich me in thinking, that there is no cure 
but ir the formation of a General Imperial Legiſ- 


ment; removed from the danger and agitation, and 
uninflamed by the prejudices and paſſions of that 
diliracted Country. | 


* 


1 know 


_ 


lature,. free- alike from terror and from reſent-. 


Jv 


l 


ed I know that it is impoſſible, if we wiſh to con- 
art ſider this ſubject properly, to conſider it in any 
ad. other point of view than as it affects the Empire 
ne- in general, I know that the intereſts of the two 
nt- il Countries muſt be taken together, and that a man 
de- ; cannot ſpeak as a true Engliſhman, unleſs he 
ly, ſpeaks as a true Iriſhman, nor as a true Iriſhman, 
ne unleſs he ſpeaks as a true Engliſhman : But 
ns if if it was poſſible to ſeparate them, and I could 
ids conſider myſelf as addreſſing you, not as inte- 
i reſted for the Empire at large, but for Ireland 
ers alone, [ ſhould ſay, that it would be indiſpenſably 
ant neceſſary, for the ſake of that Country, to com- 
ore poſe its | preſent diſtractions, by the adoption of 
the another ſyſtem :—I ſhould ſay, that the eſtabliſh- 
es, Bl ment of an Imperial Legiſlature was the only 
eir il means of healing its wounds and of reſtoring it 
led WW to tranquillity.” I muſt here take the liberty of 
ay, alluding to ſome topics which were touched upon | 


uſt I during the diſcuſſion of the former night. 


Among the great and known defect of Ireland, 
one of the moſt prominent features i is, its want 
of induſtry and a capital ; how are thoſe wants to 
be 8 but by blending more cloſely with 


Ireland, 


% 
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+ Ireland, the induſtry and. the capital of this Coun- 


oy. But, above all, in the great leading diſting- 
tions between the People of Ireland, I mean their 


% 9777 Je 


religious. diſtinctions, what is thejr, ſityation — 


8110 


: The Proteſtant feels that the clajms of the Ca- 


If EF "(ff 4 Ss AS: ; 
tholics | threazen. the exiſtence of the Proteſtant 


aſcendancy; ; While, on the other hand. t the great, | 
body of Catholics. feel the eſtabliſhment of the 
National Church, and theix excluſion from the 
exerciſe. of certain rights ub privileges, a A griev- 
ange. Between. tl the two, it becomes a matter of 
dithculty 1 in the minds of many perſons, whether i it 
would be beiter to, l liſten only, to the fears of the 
e or to n the + chi of of the latter. 

«ES 128 

* am well, ae that t the ſubjed' of religious 
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pecially when applied to a country ſuch as lreland; 


4 70 ingion. is 2 dangerous and delicate, topic, el. 


| the, fituation. of which: is different in this ref pect 


from that of every . Where the abies 
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religion of the State is the fame as the general 
religion of the Empire, and where the e property, 


19 <a) os 


of the Country is in the bands of a compara- 


ND 


tively ſmall number of perſons profeſſing t that 


% * 7 


1. religion, while the religion of a a great 


majority 
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pitt of 'the people i is different, it'ls hot eafy 


af 


to fay, on general principles, what ſyſtem of 
Church Eſtabliſhments in ſuch a Country would 
be free from dimculty and inconvenien. ce. By 
"many 1 know it will Be contended, chat the reli- 
gion profeſſed by © iority of the people, would 

at Teaſt be entitled to an equa vality of Privileges. 
1 hate heard ſuch an argument urged” in this 
"Houſe; but thoſe ho apply it without qualifi- 
cation to the caſe of Ireland, forget ſurely the 
principles on which Engtith Intereſt” and Engliſn 
Counectbn has been eſtabliſhed in that Country, 
and on which its preſent Legiſlature is formed. 
No man can fay, that, in the preſent ' ſtate of 
things, and while Ireland remains a ſeparate king- 


dom, full conceſſions cduld be made to the ca- 


 tholics, withqut endangering che State, and ſhaking 
the Conſtitution of Ireland to its centre. 


On the other hand, without anticipating the 
diſcuſſon, or the propriety of agitating the queſ- 
tion, or ſaying how ſoon or how late it may be 
fit to diſcuſs it; two propoſitions are indiſputable: 
Firſt, When the conduct of the Catholics ſhall be 
ſuch as to make it ſafe for the Government to 


admit 


— ann > 


— 
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admit them to ) the participation of the privileges 


granted to thoſe of the Eſtabliſhed Religion, and 
when the temper of the times ſhall be favourable 
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to. . 4 megſure... | „When theſe, events rake 


ele 


e 


| ed in an United, Imperial Parliament, with 


* 


much greater ſafety, 1 chan! it could be in a ſeparate 


Legiſlature: In the ſecond place, I think it cer. 


+ FF 


tain that, even for hatorex, period it may 
be thought neceſſary, after the Union, to with- 
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hold from the Catholics the enjoyment of thoſe 
advantages, many of the objections which at pre- 


Tent ariſe out of their ſituation would be removed, 


if. the Proteſtant Legiſlature * were no longer ſepa- 
rate and local, but general and Imperial; 5 and 
the Catholics themſelves would at once feel a mi- 
tigation of the moſt. goading and irritating of their 
prefent me 1 omplaint. 
: 688 91 in addition to this great and leading 
confideration, it may alſo be viſe. and practicable 
to accompany. the meaſure by ſome mode of re- 
lieving the lower orders, from the prefſure of 
Tithes, which in many inſtances operate at pre- 
ſent as a great practical evil, or to make under 

EG 8 proper 
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proper Regulations, and without breaking in on 
the ſecurity of the preſent Proteſtant Eſtabliſh- 
ment an effectual and adequate proviſion for the 
Catholic Clergy, it is not now neceſſary to diſcuſs. 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that theſe and all other fub- 
ordinate points connected with the ſame ſubje&, 
are more likely to be permanently and ſatisfacto- 
rily ſettled by an United Legiſlature, than by any 
local arrangements. On theſe grounds I contend, 


that with a view to providing an effectual remedy 


for the diſtractions which have unhappily prevail- 
ed in Ireland, with a view of removing thoſe 
cauſes which have endangered, and ſtill endanger 
its ſecurity, the meaſure which I am now pro- 
poſing promiſes to be more effectual than any 
other which can be deviſed, and on theſe grounds 


alone, if there exiſted no other, I ſhould feel it 
my duty to ſubmit i it to the Houſe 


But, Sir, though what J have thus ſtated re- 


lates moſt immediately to the great object of 
healing the ciſſentions, and providing for the 


internal tranquillity of Ireland; there are alſo 


other objects which, though comparatively with 


this of inferior importance, are yet in them- 


G Sad, EY 
; 


e ee 
felves kitty material, and in 4 1 feebiahry view 
vel! worthy of at attention. | a 
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1 have heard it aſked, Abel 1 e the mea- 
fure, what are the Polti advantages that Treland 
is t derive from i it? To this very queſtion 1 
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prefy ume the conſic derations which 1 have already 
urged alford ; a Hehe anſwer. But, in faQ, 
the queſtion irſelf is to be 6 conſidered in another 
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view; and tt Will be found to bear ſome reſem- 


blance to a queſtion which has been repeatedly 
| put, by fome of the Gentlemen oppoſite to me, 
| during t the laſt fix years. What ' are the advanta- 
| ges which Great Britain has gain i ied by the Pe 


war with Fran rance 2 


—_ 


1 this the brilliant ſucceſſes of the Btitiſfe 
army by ſea and land, our ünexampled naval 
victories. over all our enemies, the ſolid acquiſi- 
Zan of valuable territory, the general increaſe of 
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our power, the progreſſive e xtenfion of bur com- 
merce, and a Teries of Events more gloriotis than 
any that ever adorned "the page of our Hiſtory, 


afford at once an ample and a 2 fatisfadtory: : anſwer. 


But there is another Seneral anſwer which we 
have 


EK 
have uniformly given, and which would alone be 
ſufficient : it is, that we did not enter into this 
war for any purpoſe of ambition; our object was 
not to acquire, but to preſerve; and in this ſenſe, | 
what we have gained by the war is, in one word, 
ALL that we ſhould haye loſt without 1 it: it is, the 
preſeryation of our Conſtitution, our | our Indepen- 
dence, pr Honour, our 'Exiſtenec as 2 Nation. 

| * = me manner I might anſwer the queſtion 
with reſpect to Ireland, I might enumerate the 
general advantages which Ireland would derive 
from the effects of the Arrangement to which bi 
have already referred, the Protection which ſhe 
will ſecure to herſelf i in the hour of danger. The 
moſt effectual means of increaſing. her Commerce 
and improving her Agriculture, the command of 
Engliſh . Capital, the infuſion of Engliſh Manners 
and Engliſn Induſtry, neceſſerily tending to ame- 
horate her Condition, to accelerate the progrefs of 
internal civilization, and to terminate thoſe feuds . 
and difſentions which now diſtract the Country, 
and which ſhe does not poſſeſs, within herſelf, the 
power either to controul or to extipguiſh. She 
would lee the avenue to Honours, to diſtinRions, 


—_} and 
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and exalted Situations in the general ſeat of Em- 


pire, opened to all thoſe whoſe abilities and talents 


enable them to indulge an honourable La laudablc 
ambition. . 


But, Ade of all theſe advantages, | 
might alfo anſwer, that the queſtion is not what 
Ireland is to gain, but what ſhe is to preſerve : 
not merely how ſhe may beſt improve her ſitua- 
tion, but how ſhe is to avert a preſſing and imme- 
diate danger. In this view, what ſhe gains is the 
preſervation of all thoſe bleflings ariſing from the 
Britiſh - Conſtitution, and which are inſeparable 
from her Connexion with Great Britain. Thoſe 


Bleſſings of which it has long been the aim of 
France, in conjunction with domeſtic traitors, to | 

| deprive her, and on their ruins to. eſtabliſh (with 

all its attendant miſeries and horrors) a Jacobin 


Republie, founded on French Influence, and ex- 
iſting . in See to France. 


Such, Sir, mania be the WY if we direct 
© our attention only to the queſtion of general ad- 


vantage. And here I ſhould be inclined to ſtop; | 


but ſince-it has alſo been more particularly aſked, 
what 
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what are the advantages which ſhe is to gain, in 


point of Commerce and Manufactures, I am de- 
ſirous of applying my anſwer more immediately 
and diſtinctly to that part of the ſubject: and, as 
know that the ſtatement will carry more con- 
viction with it, to thoſe who make the inquiry, 
if given in the words of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, to whom, and to Whoſe « opinions, 1 


have had more than one occaſion to advert i in the 
courſe of this night, I will read you an extract 


from his recorded ſentiments on the ſubject, in the 
year 1785, on this ſame memorable occaſion” of 
the Commercial Propoſitions. Speaking of a ſo- 
lid and unalterable Compact between the two 


Countries, ſpeaking expreſsly of the peculiar 1 im- 
portance of inſuring the continuance” of thoſe 


Commercial benefits, which ſhe at that time held 


only at the diſcretion of this country, he ſays— 


The exportation of Iriſh Products to England, 


cc amounts to Two Millions and a Half annually ; | 


* and the exportation of Britiſh Products, to Ire- 
land, amounts to hut One Million.“ 


— 


He then proceeds to reaſon upon the advan- 


tage which Ireland would derive, under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances. 
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cumſtances, from guarding againſt mutual prohi- 
bitions and he accompanies the ſtatement, which 
Jhave Ba: * with this abſervation 


i IE ;ndeed, the 8 were to 5 
© gay the Benefit from Ireland it would be a 
good cauſe for rejeQing it; hut, as it for ever 

e confirms all che Adyantages, we derived, from 
our Linen Trade, and binds England from 
« making any law that can be injurious to it, 
<< ſurely Gentlemen who regard that trade, and 
< whoſe: fortunes and rents depend on its proſperity, 
till not entertain c mament's doubt about embra- 
t ging the offer.” : + 


Such was the-reaſoning of the Iriſh Cnanczr- 
tox of the Excazques ; which I conſider to have 
been perfectly juſt. Wich reference to his late 
opinions, I do not think 1 can more forcibly reply, 
to a perſon who ſigns his name to Propoſitions 
which declare that the ruin of the Linen Trade 
of Ireland is likely to be the conſequence of an 
Union, than by oppoſing to him his own opinion. 
I ſhall be able to ſtrengthen the former opinion 
of that Gentle man, by ſtating, that the progreſs 

| | | that 


41971 
that has been made in commercial advantages to 
Ireland, ſince 1785, has been ſuch as to render hs 
argument till more applicable. What is the na- 
ture of that Commerce, explained by the ſame 
perſon, in ſo conciſe and forcible a manner, that 


T am happy to uſe his own ſtatement? He docs 


not confine himſelf to the groſs amount, —_ 
the articles in detail :— OPT 55, BF H 

. Bren, ” he ſays, imports any from 
« us Tue Million Five Hundred Thowlant 
r Pounds of our Products, all, or very nearly all, 
* duty free, and covenants never to lay a duty on 


„them. We import about a Million of her's, 
and ni a Revenue on almoſt every article of 


« it, and reſerve the power of continuing that 
Revenue. She exports to us Salt for our 
« Fiſheries and Proviſions; Hops, which we 
cannot grow; Coals Which we 7eangot "raiſe; 
© Pin, which WE have not; and Bark, which we 
cannot get elſewhere + and all theſe without re- 
* br pap 4 = ACN TRUE 
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I „ill not tire le- e of the Houſe, by 
aka; farther extracts; but the Right: Honour- 
able 


3 { 4 1 5 
able Gentleman's whole Speech, in like manner, 
points, out the advantages of the Commercial 


Propoſitions (at that time under conſideration). as 
a ground- work of a Compact between the two 


Countries,... in 1785. on Commercial ſubjeQs.- — 
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But how ſtands the caſe now? . .Fhe. trade is at 
 chis time infinitely | mote advantageous to. Ireland. | 
It will be proved, from the documents, which. I 


„ - 


hold in my hand, as far as relates to the mere 
interchange of. manufadtures, that .the manufac 


tures, exported to Iteland from. Great Britain, 


de 93 


in 1797, very. little exceeded a Million ſterling 


che articles of produce amount to nearly the fame 
| fam) while. Great Britain, on the other hand,, i im- 


- þ 4 


ö ported ſrom Ireland to the amount of near Three 
- Millions: in che, manufactured articles. of: Ligen; and 


„ 4 


Linen Vearfi, an (between, Two and Three Mil- 


„ 


| lions in Provifons and: Cattle; beſides Corn-and 
other articles of produce. iner 
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In addition to, theſe, 7-5 there are, 1 
circumſtances of advantage to Ireland. Articles 
| which are eſſential to her trade and to her ſubſiſ- ; 
tener, or ſerve. as raw materials for her mgnufac- | 
— ſent from hence free. of duty. It is e- 
02 a preſsly 


r 
* Dated on the fame authority,. that all chat 


Ve take back from Ireland was liable to a Duty 


inthat country on their exports ; ſo that in ſome 
inſtances we gave them a preference over our- 
ſelves... 


the n of the chief article of their 
manufacture, and four-fifths of her whole export | 
trade, are to be aſcribed, not to that Independent 


Legi Nature, but to the liberality of the Britiſh Par- 


liament. It is by the free admiſſion. of Linens for 


our market, and the Bounties granted by the 
Britiſh Parliament on its re · export, that the 
Linen-Trade has been brought to the height at 
which we how ſee it. To the Parliament of this 


country, then, it is now owing, that a Market 


has been opened for her Linen to the amount of 


three millions. By the Bounty we give to Ireland, 
we afford her a double market for that article, and 
(what is ſlill more ſtriking and important) we 
have prevented a competition againſt her, ariſing 
from the ſuperior cheapneſs of the Linen;Manu- 
faftures of the Continent, by ſudjeQing their im- 
portation to a Duty of thirty per cent. Nothing 
would more clearly ſhew what would be the danger 
n n _ 


— 
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pal branches of the Linen-Trade, than the ſimple 
flact, that we even now import foreign Linens, un- 


2 der this heavy duty, to an amount equal to a 
ſeventh part of all that Ireland is able to ſend us, 


Vith the preference that has been ſtated. By this 


| arrangement alone, we muſt therefore be conſider. 


ed, either as foregoing between ſeven and eight 


hundred thouſand pounds per annum in revenue, 


- which we ſhould collect if we choſe to levy the 


fame duty on all Linens, Iriſh as well as Foreign, 
or om the other hand, as facrificing perhaps at 
leaſt a million ſterling in the price paid for thoſe 


articles, by the fubjefts of this Country, which 


might be ſaved, if we allowed the importation of 
all Linen, Foreign as well as Irifh, 2 free 
Neun ei W 


The prefent meaſure is, however, in its effects 
calculated not merely for a confirmation of the 
5 advantages on which the perſon to whom I have 
aulluded has inſiſted. It is obvious that a fuller 


and more perfect connexion of the two countries, 


| from whatever cauſe it may arife, muſt produce ix 
3 rene facility and freedom of commercial in- 


tercourſe, 
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tercourſe, and ultimately tend to the advantage of 
doth. The benefits to be derived to either coun- 
try from ſoch an arrangement muſt indeed, in a 
great meaſure, be gradual; but they are not on 
that account the leſs certain, and they cannot be 
ſtated in more forcible language than in that uſed 
in the ſpeech to which I haye referred. — 


Gentlemen under value che reduction of Bri- 
« tiſh Duties on our Manufactures. I agree with 
them it may not operate ſoon, but we are ta 
ook forward to final ſettlement, and it is im- 
« poſlible but that in time, with as good climate, 
 * cqual natural powers, cheaper food, and fewer 
taxes, we muſt be able to ſell to them. When 
commercial jealouſy ſhall be baniſhed by final 
* ſettlement, and trade take its natural and Ready 
* courſe, the Kingdoms will ceaſe to look to 
** riyalſhip, each will make that fabrick which it 
can do cheapeſt, and buy from the other what 
it cannot make ſo advantageouſly, Labour 
© will be then truly employed to profit, not di- 

* yerted by Bounties,. Jealouſies; or Legiſlative 

Interference, from its natural and beneſicial 

* courſe. This em will attain its real object, 
| | con: 


% 
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« « conſolidating the ſtrength of the remaining 

parts of the Empire, by encouraging the com. 
. * munications of their market among themfeives 
with preference to every part againſt al 
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11 am at leaſt, therefore, ſecure from ths deſign 
of f appearing to deliver any partial or chimerical 
| opinion of my own, when I thus ſtate, on the 
authority of a perſon the beſt informed, and who 
then judged diſpaſſionately, both the infinite im- 
| portance to Ireland of ſecuring permanently the 
great commercial advantages which ſhe now holds 
at the diſcretion of Great Britain, and the addi- 
tional benefit which ſhe would derive from any 
ſettlement which opened to her gradually a ſtill 


more free and compleat commercial intercourſe i 


| with this country. And while I ſlate thus ſtrongly 
the commercial advantages to the fiſter kingdom, 

I have no alarm leſt 1 ſhould excite any ſenti- 
ment of jealouſy here. I know that the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain wiſh well to the proſperity 
of Ireland; ;—that, if the Kingdoms are really and 
ſolidly united, they feel that to increaſe the com- 


mercial wealth of one Country is not to diminiſh 
No chat 
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chat of the other, but to increaſe the ſtrength 
and power of both. But to juſtify that fſenti- 
ment, we muſt” be fatisfied that the wealth we 
are pouring into the lap of Ireland is not every 
day liable to be ſnatched from us, and thrown: - 
into the ſcale of the enemy. If therefore Ireland 


is to continue, as I truſt it will for ever, an eſ- 
ſeatial part of the integral ſtrength of the Britiſh 


Empire; if her ſtrength is to be permanently 
ours, and our ſtrength to be hers, neither I, nor 


any Engliſh miniſter, can ever be deterred by the 
fear of creating jealouſy i in the hearts of Engliſh 


men, from ſtating the advantages of à cloſer 


| Connexion, or from giving any aſſiſtance to the J 
Commercial Proſperity of that Kingdom. | 


- 


If ever indeed I ſhould have the misfortune to 
witneſs the melancholy moment when ſuch prin- 
ciples muſt be abandoned, when all hope of ſeeing - 
Ireland permanently and ſecurely connected with 4 
this country ſhall be at an end, I ſhall at leaft have 
the conſolation of knowing, that it will not be 


the want of temper or forbearance, of conciliati- 


on, of kindneſs, or of full explanation on our part, . 
0 which 


\ 
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Which will have produced an event ſo fatal to 


: Treland, and ſo dangerous to Great Britain. If 
ever the over · bearing power of prejudice and 
g paſſion ſhall produce that fatal conſequence, it 
will too late be perceived and acknowledged, 
that All the great commercial advantages which 
Ireland at preſent enjoys, and which are con- 
tinually increaſing, are to be aſcribed to the 
tiberal conduct, the foſtering care, of the Britiſh 
Empire, extended to the ſiſter kingdom as to a 
part of ourſelves, and not (as has been fallaciouſly 
and vainly pretended) to any thing which has 
| been done or can be done by the independent 
power of her own ſeparate LE. | 


OF ha thus, Sir, endeavoured to ſtate to you 
< the reaſons, why I think this meaſure adviſeable; 
Fhy I wiſh it to be propoſed to the Parliament 
of Ireland, with temper and fairneſs; and why 


it appears to me, entitled at leaſt to a calm and 
_ diſpaſſionate diſcufſion- in that Kingdom. I am 


aware, however, that objections have been urged 


_ againſt the meaſure, ſome of which are undoubt- 


1 plauſible, and 225 been but too ſucceſsful 
in 
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in their influence on the Iriſh Parliament. 'of © 


theſe objections I ſhall now proceed, as conciſely 
28 poſſible, to take ſome notice. 


The firſt is, what I Fe alluded to by the 
Honourable Gentleman oppoſite to me, when his 
Majeſty's Meflage was brought down; namely 
That the Parliament of Ireland is incompetent 
to entertain and diſcuſs the queſtion, or rather, 
to act upon the meaſure propoſed, without 
having previouſly obtained the conſent of the | 
people of Ireland, their Conſtituents. But, Sir, 
| am led to ſuppoſe from what the Honourable 
Gentleman, afterwards tated, that he made 
this objection, rather by way of deprecating 
the diſcuffion of the queſtion, than as enter- 
taining the ſmalleſt doubt upon it himſelf. 


Alf, however, the Honourable Gentleman, or 


my other Gentleman on the other ſide of the 
Houſe, ſbould ſeriouſly entertain a doubt on the | 
ſubje&t, I ſhall be ready to diſcuſs it with him 
dillin&ly, either this night or at any future oppor- | 

tunity. For the preſent I will aſſume, that no | 


man can deny the competency of. the Parlia- . 
went of Ireland (repreſenting 28 ĩt does, in the 


q TOW 
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_hnguage of our Conſtitution, « loufulh,. fulh, 
- vt rock, all the eftate ile gam of the realm” ) 
to make Laws to bind that people, unleſs he is 
diſpoſed to diſtinguiſh that Parliament from the 
; - Parliament aof Great Britain; and, while he 
maintains the independence of the Iriſh Legiſla. 
ture, yet denies to it the lawful and eſſential 


powers of Parliament. No..man who maintains 


the Parliament of Ireland to be co-· equal with our 
down, can deny its competency on this queſtion, 
unless he means to go the length of denying, at 
tte ſame moment. the whole of the authority of 
che Parliament of Great Britain to ſhake every 


principle of — to maintain, that | 


all the acts paſſed and every thing done by Par- 
_ © - 2hament, or ſanctioned by its authority, howe- Ss 
ver ſacred, however beneficial, i is neither more 


nor leſs than an act of uſurpation. He muſt 


WY not only deny the validity of the union between 
5 ol Scotland and England, but he muſt deny the 
| axthoriry of every one of the proceedings of the 
© kmited Legiſlature ſince the Union; nay, Sir, 
be muſt go ſtil farther, and deny the authority 
ater: Which we now ſit and deliberate here, as 2 
Aab, of Parliament. Of courſe, he muſt deny 


2 | the validity of the adjuſtment of en, and ci 
in 


— 


591 


in queſtion every meaſucd which he has himſelf | 
been the moſt forward to bave enforced. vhs 5 
| point, Sir, is is of fo much 1 importance, that I think 
I ought not to fuffer the opportunity 1 to pats, 
without, illutrating more fully what I mean. 1 
this printiple of the ĩ incompetency of Parliament 
to the deciſion of the Meaſure be admitted, or 
if it be conterided, that Parliament has no legi- 
ümate authority to diſcuſs and decide upon 8 
5 you will be driven to the necefũty of recognizing 
n principle, the "moſt dangerous that ever was 
adopted in any civilized State. I mean the prin- 
' WM ciple, that Parliament cannot adopt any mea- 
* ſore new ip its nature, and of great importance, 6 
- WH vwithout-appealing to the eonſtituent and dele- 
. WH gating authority fo? directions. If that doArine | 
be true, look to what an extent it will carry you. 
If ſuch an argument could be let up and main- 
tained, you acted without any legitimate autho- 
rity when you « created the repreſentation of the 
Principality of Wales, or of either of the Coun- 
ies Palatine of England. Every Law that Par- 
S liament ever made, without chat appeal, either 
as to its own Frame and Conltitution, : as to the 
qualification of the electors or the elected, as to 
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5 the great and fundamental point of the ſucceſſion 
to the Crown, was made without due authority. 


Ik we turn to Ireland itſelf, what do Gentlemen 
| think of the power of that Parliament, which, 
without any freſh delegation from its Proteſtant 
conſtituents, aſſociates to itſelf all the Catholic 
electors, and thus deſtroys a fundamental diſtine- 
tion on which it was formed? God forbid, that 
I. ſhould object to or blame any of theſe Mea- 

ſures ! I am only ſtating the extent to which 
the principle (that Parliament has no autho- 
rity to decide upon the preſent Meaſure) will 
lead; and, if it be admitted in one caſe, it 
muſt be admitted i in all. Will any man ſay, 
that (although @ Proteſtant Parliament in Ire- 
land, choſen excluſively by Proteſtant Con- 
tituents, has by its own inherent power, and 
without conſulting thoſe conſtituents, admitted 
and comprebended the Catholics who were 
till then, in fakt, a ſeparate community) that 

Parliament cannot aſſociate itſelf with another 
Ppoteſlant community, repreſented by a Proteſ- 

tant Parliament, having one intereſt with itſelf, 

and ſimilar i in its Laws, its Conſtitution, and its 


Eſtabliſhed 
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Eabliſhed Religion? What muſt be faid ts 
| thoſe who have at any time been friends to any 
plan of Parliamentary Reform, and particularly 
ſuch as haye been moſt recently brought forward, 
either in Great Britain or Ireland ? What 
ever may bave been thought of the propriety 

of the Meaſure, . I never heard any doubt of 
the competency of Parliament to conſider and 
diſcuſs it. Vet I defy any man to maintain the 
principle of thoſe plans, without contending that, 
as a Member of Parliament, he poſſeſſes a right 
to concur in disfranchiſing thoſe who ſent him to 

Parliament, and to fele& others, by whom he 
was not elected, in their ſtead. 1 am ſure 
that no ſufficient diſtinction, in point of princi- 
ple, can be ſucceſsfully maintained for a ſingle 
moment; nor ſhould I deem it neceſſary to dwell 
on this point, in the manner I do, were I not 
convinced that it is connected an part with all 

thoſe falſe and dangerous notions on the ſub- 
jet of Government which have lately become 
too prevalent in the world. It may, in fact, be 
traced to that groſs perverſion of the principles 
of all. political ſociety, which. reſts on the ſuppo 
ſition that there exilts continually in every Ga- 
W 12 vernment 
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vernment a Sovereignty in abeyance (as it were) 


on the part of the People; ready to be called forth 


on every occaſion, or rather, on every pretence, 
when it may ſuit the purpoſes of the party or 


faction who are the advocates of this doctrine to 


Toppoſe an occaſion for its exertion. It is in theſe 
falſe principles that are contained the ſeeds of all 


the miſery, deſolation, and Tuin, which in the 


preſent day have ſpread themſelves over ſo large a 
9 of the habitable Globe. 58 


Theſe 8 Sir, are, at length, ſo well 


| | ; known and underſtood in their practical effects, 
that they can no longer hope for one enlightened 
or intelligent advocate, when they appear in their 
true colours. Vet, with all the horror we all feel, in 


common with the reſt of the World, at the effect 
of them, with all the confirmed and increaſing 
love and veneration which we feel towards the 


Conſſirotion of our Country, ſounded as it is, 
both i in Theory and Experience, on principles di- 
rectly the reverſe; yet, there are too many 


among us, who, while they abhor and reject ſuch 


opinions, when preſented to them in their naked 
deformity, ſuffer them in a mgge diſguiſed ſhape 


to 


— 


n 
to * gradually infuſed into their minds, and in- 
ſenſibly to, influence and bias their ſentiments and 
arguments on the greateſt and moſt important 
diſcuſſions. This concealed poiſon is now more 
to be dreaded chan any open attempt to ſupport 
ſuch principles by argument or to enforce them 
by arms. No ſociety, whatever be its particular 
form, can long ſubſiſt, if this principle is once 
admitted. In every Government, there muſt reſide 
ſomewhere a ſupreme, abſolute, and unlimited au- 
thority. This is equally true of every lawful Mo- 
 narchy—of every Ariſtocracy—of every pure De- 
mocracy (if indeed ſuch a form of Government 
ever has exiſted, or ever can exiſt)—and of thoſe 
mixed Conſtitutions formed and compounded from 
the others, which we are juſtly inclined to prefer 
to any of them. In all theſe Governments, i in- 
deed alike, that power may by poſſibility be abuſ- 
ed, but whether the abuſe is ſuch as to juſtify 
and call for the interference of the people col- 
leQively, or, more properly ſpeaking, of any por- 
tion of it, muſt always be an extreme caſe and a 
queſtion of the greateſt and moſt . perilous re- 
ſponſibility, not in Law only, but in Conſcience 
and in Doty, to: all thoſe who either act upon i it 


= 
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themſelves, or perſuade others to do ſo. But no 


proviſion for ſuch a caſe ever has been or can 
be made, before-hand ; it forms no chapter in 


any known code of laws, it can find no place in 


any ſyſtem of human jurifprudence. But, above 
all, if fuch a prineiple can make no part of any 
eſtabliſhed Conſtitution, not even of thoſe where 
the Government is ſo framed as to be moſt liable 
to the abuſe of its powers, it will be prepoſterous 
indeed to fuppoſe that it can he admitted in one 
where thoſe powers are fo diſtributed and balanc- 
ed as to furniſh the beſt ſecurity againſt the pro- 
bability of ſuch an abuſe. Shall that principle be 
ſanQioned as a neceſſary part of the beſt Govern- 


ment, which cannot be admitted to exiſt even 
as a check upon the worſt! Pregnant as it is 


with danger and confuſion, ſhall it be received 
and eſtabliſhed in proportion as every reaſon which 
can ever make it neceſſary to recur to it is not likely 
to exiſt? Yet, Sir, I know not how it is, that, 
in proportion as we are leſs likely to have occaſion 
for ſo deſperate a . remedy, in proportion as a 
Government is ſo framed as to provide within 
itſelf the beſt guard and control on, the ' exerciſe 
of every branch of aythority, to furniſh the means 

— ! of 
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of preventing or correcting every abuſe of power, 
and to ſecure, by its own natural operation, a 
due attention to the intereſt and feelings of every 
part of the eommunity, in that very proportion 
perſons have been found perverſe enough to 
imagine, that ſuch a Conſtitution admits and re- 
cognizes, as a part of it, that which is incon- 


ſiſtent with the nature of any Government, and 
above all, inapplicable to-our own. 


I have ſaid more, Sir, upon this ſubject than 
I ſhould have thought neceſſary, if I had not 
felt that-this falſe and dangerous mockery of the 
Sovereignty of ile People is in truth one of the 
chief elements of Jacobiniſm, one of the fa- 
vourite impoſtures to miſlead the underſtanding, 
and to flatter and inflame the paſſions of the 
maſs of mankind, who have not the opportu- 
nity of examining and expoſing it, and that as 
ſuch on every occaſion, and in every ſhape in 
which it appears, it ought to be combated and 
reliſted by every friend to civil order, and to. 
the peace and happineſs of mankind, 


[3 | 
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Sir, the next and not the leaſt prevalent ob- 
jection, is one which is contained in words which 
are an appeal to a natural and laudable, but what 


I muſt 
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1 muſt call an erroneous and miſtaken ſenſe of 
national pride. It is an appeal to the generous 
and noble paſſions of a nation eaſily inflamed un- 


der- any ſuppoſed attack upon its honour, I mean 
the attempt to repreſent the queſtion of a Union 
by compact between the Parliaments of the two 


Kingdoms as a queſtion involving the Inde- 


pendance of Ireland. —It has been ſaid, that no 
compenſation could be made to any country for 
the ſurrender of its National Independance. Sir, 
on this, as well as on every part of the queſtion, 
Lam defirous Gentlemen ſhould come cloſely to 


the point, that they ſhould fift it to the bottom, 


and aſcertain upon what grounds and principles 
their- opinion really reſts. Do they mean to 
maintainthat inany bumiliatin g. in any degrading 


ſenſe of the word which can be acted d upon practi- 


cally 38 a rule, and which can lead to any uſeful 
coneluſion, that at any time when the Govern: 
ment, of any two ſeparate - Countries unite in 
forming one more extenſive empire, that the in- 
dividuals who compoſe either of the former nar- 
row ſocieties are afterwards lefs members of an 
independant country, or to any valuable and uſe- 
ful O_o leſs RE of political freedom or 


civil 


W . 
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Evil happineſs than they were before. It muſt 
be obvious to every Gentleman who will look 
it the ſubject, in tracing the hiſtory of all the 
countries, the moſt proud of their preſent ex- 
iſting independance, of all the nations in Eu- 
rope, there is not one that could exiſt in. the 
ſtate in which it now ſtands, if that principle 
had been acted upon by our forefathers ; ; and 


| Europe muſt have remained-to this hour in a 
tate of ignorance and barbariſm, from the per- 


petual warfate of independent and petty ſtates. 
la the inſtance of our own Country, it would 
be a ſuperfluous waſte of time to enumerate the 
ſteps by which all its parts were formed- into 
one Kingdom ; but will any man in general 
illert, that in all the different Unibns which 
have formed the prineipal ſtates of Europe, 

their inhabitants have beeome leſs free, that 
they have had lefs of which to be proud, leſs 
ſcope for their own exertions, than they had in 
their former ſituation. If this doctrine is to be 
generally maintained, what becomes of the ſfu- 
ation at this hour of any one county of England, 
orof any one county of Ireland, now united un- 


der the independant Parliament of - that King. 


dom ? If it be puſhed to its full extent, it is ob- 
viouſly incompatible with all civil ſociety. As 
7 5 the 


| for ſuch a ſtatement? Far from it: it may be- 


and generous people. If there exiſts a country 


it enjoys the. bleſſings of internal content and 
tranquillity, and poſſeſſes a diſtinconſtitution of 


confederacy, and mankind muſt be driven 


| ground of the ſacrificeof independance, do I mean 


tion be equal, if not ſuperior, to that of any 
other in the world, or (which is nearly the ſame 
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the former principle of the ſovereignty of the 
people ſtrikes at the foundation of all govern- 
ments, ſo this is equally hoſtile to all political 


back to what is called the ſtate of nature. 


But while 1 I combat this general and abſtract 
principle, which would operate as an objection 
to every union between ſeparate ſtates, on the 


to contend that there is in no caſe juſt ground 
come; on many occaſions, the firſt duty. of a free 


which contains within itſelf the means of mili- 
tary protection, the naval force neceſſary for 
its defence, whfch furniſhes objects of induſtry 
ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of its inhabitants, 
and pecuniary reſources adequate to maintain- 
ing; with dignity, the rank which it has attained 
among the nations of the world; if, above all, 


its own, the defecis of which, if any, it is within 
itſelf: capable of correQing, and if that conſtitu- 


A 00 
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thing) if thoſe who live under it believe it to be 
ſo, and fondly cheriſh that opinion, I can indeed 
well underſtand that ſuch a country muſt be jea · 
Jous of any meaſure, which, even by its own con- 
fent, under the authority of its own lawful go- 
vernment, is to aſſociate it as a part of a larger 
and more extenſive pie. 


But, Sir, if, on the Haas hand, 5 ſhould 
happen that there be a country which, againſt the | 
greateſt of all dangers that ' threaten its peace 
and ſecurity, has not adequate means of pro- 
tecling itſelf without the aid of another nation; 
if that other be a neighbouring and kindred na- 
tion, ſpeaking the ſame language, whoſe laws, 
whoſe cuſtoms, and habits are the ſame in prin- 
ciple, but carried to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, with a-more extenſive commerce, and more 
abundant means of acquiring and diffuſing na- 
tional wealth ; ; the ſtability of whoſe government— 
the excellence of whoſe conſtitution—is more than 
ever the admiration and envy of Europe, and of _ 
which the very Country of which we are ſpeaking | 
can only boaſt an inadequate and imperfect re- 
ſemblance ;—under ſuch circumſtances, 1 would 
aſk, what conduct would be preſcribed by every 
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rational principle of dignity, of honour, or of in- 
© tereſt 7 I would aſk, whether this is not a Taith- 
ful deſcription of the circuraſtances which ought 
10 diſpoſe Ireland ta 2 Union ? Whether Great 
| Britain i is not preciſely the nation Vith which, on 
theſe principles, a Country, fituathd as Ireland is, 
would defire to unite ?_. Does a Union, under 
ſuch circumſtances, by ſree conſent, "and on juſt 
and equal terms, deſerve to be branded as 3 pro- 
poſal for. ſubjecting Ireland to a ſorcign yoke ?— 
Is i it not rather the free and. voluntary aſſociation 
of two great Countries, which join, for their 
common benefit, in pne Empire, where each 
will retain its proportional weight and importance, 
under the: ſecurity of equal laws, reciprocal af- 
feclion, and inſeparable intereſts, and which want 
nothing but. ihat indiſſoluble een to ren: 
Li both-inviacible. 


\- 


— ego n nec Teveris Italos parere jubebo. 
Nee nova regna peto ; paribus ſe legibus * 
5 lane gentes æterna in ſædera mittant. 


Sir, 1 hoxe nearly ated all that is neceffr 
for. me to trouble the Houſe wich; : there are, 
| however, one or two. other objeQions Which! 
wiſh not entirely to pak oyer : Oneof them is, a 


general 
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general notion that a Union with Great Britain 
muſt necefſarily increaſe one of the great evils. of 
Ireland, by producing' depopulation in many party 
of the Country, and by increaſing greatly tbe 
number of abſentees. I dp, Mot mean to deny 
that this effect would, to a limited extent, take 
place during a part of the. year ; but I think it 
vill not be difficult for me to prove, that this 
grcumſtance will be more than counterbalanced 
by the fen of the ſyſtem ig other reſpects. 
4 i 
Ui it I * hes this > has an inevitable n 
tendency to admit the introduction of that Britiſh 
Capital which is moſt likely to give life to all the | 
operations of Commerce, and to all the improve- | 1 
ments of Agriculture; if it be that which above | 
all other conſiderations is moſt likely to give fl; 
ſecurity, quiet, and internal repoſe to Ireland ; 4 
il it is likely to remove the chief bar to the in · : 
ternal advancement of wealth and of civilization, 
by a more intimate intercourſe with England; | 
if it is more likely to communicate from hence 
thoſe habits Which. diſtinguiſh this Country, 
and which, by a continued gradation, unite the 
| higheſt and the loweſt orders of the community 
without a chaſm in any part of the ſyſtem ; 3 it 
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is "not only likely to invite (as I bave already 
id) Engliſh Capital to ſet Commerce in motion, 
but to offer it the uſe of new markets, to open 
freſh reſources of wealth and induſtry ; can 


wealth, can induſiry; can civilization increaſe 
among the whole bulk of the people without Its 


much more than counterbalancing the pat tial 


effect of the removaFof the few individuals who, 
for a [mall part of the year, would follow the 
ſeat of Legiſlation ? '* Will it be ſuppoſed | that the 
mere. abſence of Parliament from Dublin, if i it 
would ſeill remain the' centre of Education and of 
the internal commerce of a country increafing i in 
improvement; ; if it would ſtill remain the feat of 
legal diſcuſſion, which muſt always increafe with an 
increaſe of property and occupation, what ground 
is there to ſuppoſe, with a view even to the inte - 


| reſts of thoſe whoſe partial intereſts have been moſt 


ſucceſsfully appealed 105 what reaſan'is there to 
ſuppoſe that, with a view either to the reſpeclable 
Body of the Bar, to the Merchant, or Shopkeeper 
of Dublin (if it were poſſible to ſuppoſe that a 
tranſaction of this ſort ought to be referred to that 
ſingle criterion) that they would not find their 
R ſhare of advantage i in the general 


advantage 
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advantage of the State? Let it be remembered 
alſo, that if the transfer of the Seat of Legiſla- 
ture may call from Ireland to England the Mem- 
bers of the United Parliament, yet, after the | 
Union, property, influence and confideration 
in Ireland will lead, as much as in Great Britain, 
to all the objects of imperial ambition; and 
- there muſt, conſequently, exiſt a new incite- 
ment to perſons to acquire property in that 
Country, and to thoſe who poſleſs it, to reſide 
there and to cultivate the good opinion of thoſe 
with whom they live, and to extend and im- 
prove their influence and connections. 


d, 


But, Sir, 1 need not dwell longer on argument, | 
however 1 it may ſatisfy my own mind, becauſe we 
can on this queſtion refer to experience. I ſee 
every Gentleman anticipates that I allude to 

Scotland. What has been the reſult of the | 
Union there? A Union, give me leave to ay, 1 | | 
as much oppoſed, and by much the ſame argu- = 

ments, prejadices, and miſconceptions, Mas. - 1 
urged, at this moment, ereating too the ſame | 
alarms, and provoking the ſame outrages, as : 
have lately taken place in Dublin. Look at the 


metropolis 
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metropolis of Scotland : the population of Edin. 
| burgh has been more than doubled fince the 
; Vnion, and a new oĩty added to the old. But 
* we may be told, that Edinburgh has engroſſed 
all the commerce of that country, and has thoſe 
advantages which Dublin cannot expect. Yet 
while Edinburgh, deprived of its Parliament, 
but retaining, as Dublin would retain, its Courts 
of Juſtice; continuing, as Dublin would conti- 
Wi. une, the reſort of thoſe whoſe circumſtances 
* world not permit them to viſit a. diftant metro- 
polis; continuing, as Dublin would continue, 
the ſeat of national education, while Edinburgh 
bas baffled all the predictions of that period, 
What has been the fituation of Glaſgow ? The 
5 population of Glaſgow, fince the Union, bas 
increaſed in the proportion of between five and 
1 fix to one: look at its progreſs in manufactures; 
look at its general advantages, and tell me what 
ground there is, judging by experience in aid of 


theory, for thoſe gloomy apprehenfions which 
| * been ſo — nel cath 
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82 Thave remains, Sir, another general line of 
argument, which I have already anticipated, and 

Thope anſwered, that the commercial privileges 
"a 5 a 1 


I, of 

now enjoyed by Ireland, and to which' it owes ſo 
much of its proſperity, would be leſs ſecure than 
at preſent. I bave given an anſwer to that already, 
by ſtating that they are falſely imputed to the in- 
dependence of the Iriſh Parliament, for that they 
are in fact owing to the exerciſe of the voluntary 
diſcretion of the Britiſh Parliament, unbound by 
compact, prompted only by its natural diſpoſition 
to conſider the intereſts of Ireland the ſame as its 
| own; and if that has been done while Ireland is 
only united to us in the imperfect and precarious 

manner in which it is, while it has a ſeparate Par- 

lament, notwithſtanding the commercial jealouſies 

of our own manufaQtures ; if under theſe circum- 

ſtances we have done fo, if we have done ſo with 

no other connection than chat which now ſubſiſts, 

and while Ireland has no ſhare in our repreſenta- | 
non; what freſh ground can there be for appre- | 1 
benſion, when ſhe will have her proportionate _ 
weight in the Legiſlature, and will be united with i 


us as cloſely as Lancaſhire or "TOS, or'any 
other county in Great Britain, 


— ——— ͥͤ DZ— 


- 


Sir, 1 have ſeen it under. the ſame authority to 
which 1 am ſorry ſo often to advert, that the - 


L Linen. > 
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Linen Trade would be injured, and that there 
will be no ſecurity for its retaining its preſent 
advantages. I have already tated to you (and 

| - with that very authority in my favour) that thoſe 

| | advantages are at preſent precarious, and that 
| their ſecurity can only ariſe from Compact with 

Great Britain. Such a Compact, this Meaſure 

would eſtabliſh in the moſt ſolemn manner; 

but beſides this, Sir, the natural policy of this 

| Country, not merely its experienced liberality, 
burt the identity of Intereſts after a Union, would 

offer a ſecurity worth a thouſand Compacts. 


, - Ho Aner—__— - 
* 
* 


Sir, the only other general topic of objection 
is (that upon which great pains have been taken 
to raiſe an alarm in Ireland) the idea that the 
main principle of the Meaſure was to ſubject 
Ireland to a load of Debt and an increaſe of 
Taxes, and to expoſe her to the conſequences of 


all our alledged difficulties and ſuppoſed neceſ- | 
ities. 


Sir, I hope the zeal, the ſpirit, and the liberal 
and enlarged policy, of this Country, has given 
ample proot that it is not from k pecuniary 
motive that we ſeek an Union. If it is not 


deſirable 
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deſirable on the grounds I have ſtated, it cannot 


be recommended for the mere purpoſe of Tax- 
ation; but to quiet any jealouſy on this ſubjeR, 


here again let us look to Scotland: is there 


any inſtance where, with 45 Members on her 
part and 513 on ours, that that part of the 
United Kingdom has paid more than its pro- 
portion to the general burthens ?—ls it then, 
Sir, any ground of apprehenſion, that we are 
likely to tax Ireland more heavily when ſhe 
becomes aſſoęiated with ourſelves ? To tax in 
us due proportion the whole of the Empire, to 
the utter excluſion of the idea of the predomi- 
nence of one part of ſociety over another, is the 
great chargAeriſtic c of Britiſh Finance, as Equa- 
lity of Laws is of the Britiſh Conſtitution. . 


But, Sir, ig addition to this, if we come to the 


details of this propoſition, it is in our power to 


fix, for any number of years which ſhall be 
thought fit, the proportion by which the Contri- 
bution of Ireland, to the expences of the State, 
ſhall be regulated; that theſe proportions ſhall not 
be ſuch as would make a contributiongreaterthan 
the neceſſary amount of its own preſent neceſſary 
L232 expences 
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expences as a ſeparate Kingdom; and, even after 
that limited period, the proportion of the whole 
contribution, from time to time, might be made 
to depend on the comparative produce, in each 
Kingdom, of ſuch general taxes as might de 
thought to afford the beſt criterion of their re. 
ſpeQive wealth. Or, what I ſhould hope would 
be found practicable, the ſyſtem of internal tax - 
ation in each county might gradually be ſo equal- 
ized and aſſimilated, on the leading articles, as to 
make all rules of ſpecific proportion unneceſſary, 
and to ſecure, that Ireland ſhall never be taxed 
but in proportion as we tax ourſelves. | 


The application of theſe- principles, however, 
will form matter of future diſcuſſion; I mention 
them only as ſtrongly ſhewing, from the miſrepre- 


' ſentation which has taken place on this part of 


the ſubject, how incumbent it is upon the Houſe 
to receive theſe propoſitions, and to adopt, after 
due deliberation, ſuch reſolutions as may record 
to Ireland the terms upon which we are ready to 
meet her. And, in the mean time, let us wait, 


not without i impatience, but without diſſatisfaction, 


for that moment, when the effect of reaſon and 
. — 
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diſcuſſion may reconcile the minds of men, in that 
Kingdom, to a Meaſure which I am ſure will be 
found as neceſſary for their. peace and happineſs, 
as it will be conducive to the general ſecurity and 
advantage of the Britiſh Empire. | 


Sir, it remains to be my duty to lay theſe Re- 
lutions before the Houſe, wiſhing that the more 
detailed diſcuſſion of them may be reſerved to a 
future day. 


Db 
RESOLUTIONS. 


. FIRST, | 

That in order to promote and ſecure the eſſential Intereſts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and to conſolidate the 
Strength, Power, and Reſources of the Britiſh Empire, 
it will be adviſeable to concur in ſuch meaſures as may beft 
tend to unite the two Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire. 
land into one Kingdom, in ſuch manner, and on ſuch Terms 
and Conditions as may be eſtabliſhed by Acts of the reſpec- 
tive Parliaments of His Majeſty's ſaid Kingdoms. | 


SECOND. 


That it appears to this Committee that it would be fit to 
propoſe as the firſt Article to ſerve as a Baſis of the ſaid - 
Union, that the ſaid Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ſhall, upon a day to be- agreed upon, be united into one 


Kingdom, by the name of the UniTep Kixcpou os 
Great Balram and IRELAND. 
THIRD. 


% 


Th: 


THIRD. 


That for che ſame purpoſe it appears alſo to this Committee» 
that it would be fit to propoſe that the Succeſſion to the 
Monarchy and the Imperial Crown of the ſaid United 
Kingdoms, ſhall continue limited and ſettled, in the ſame 
manner as the Imperial Crown of the ſaid Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland now ſtands limited and ſettled, 
according to the exiſting Laws, and to the Terms of the 
nion between England and Scotland, 


FOURTH. 


That for the ſame purpoſe it appears alſo to this Committee, 
| that it would be fit to propoſe that the ſaid United King. 
dom be repreſented in one and the ſame Parliament, to be 
ſtiled the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and that ſuch a number of Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal; and ſuch a number of Members of the 
"Houſe of Commons a4 ſhall be hereafter agreed upon by 
Ads of the reſpeQive Parliaments as aforeſaid, ſhall fit and 
vote in the ſaid Parliament on the part of Ireland, and ſhall 
J be ſummoned, choſen and returned, in ſuch manner as ſhall 
de fixed by an Act of the Peikamet of Ireland previous to 
the ſaid Union; and that every Member hereafter to fit 
and vote in the ſaid Parliament of the United Kingdom 
_ hall, until the ſaid Parliament ſhall otherwiſe provide, take 
and ſubſcribe the ſame Oaths, and make the ſame Declara- 
tions as are by Law required to be taken, ſubſcribed and 


made by the Members of the Parliaments of Great Britain 
and Irvlapd, | 


FIFTH. 


The far dhe: foo parole k. chend tile tothe thee, 
that, it would be fit to propoſe that the Churches of 
bes and Ireland, and the Doctrine, Worſhip, Diſci- 


pline, and Government thereof, ſhall be preſerved as now 
by Law Eſtabliſhed, 


SIXTE, 
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SIXTH, 


That for the ſame purpoſe it appears alſo to this Committee, 
that it would be fit to propoſe that His Majefty's Subjects 
in Ireland ſhall at all times hereafter be entitled to the 
fame privileges, and be on the ſame footing in reſpe& of 
Trade and Navigation, in all Ports and Places belongtng to 
Great Britain, and in all caſes with reſpe& to which Trea- 
ties ſhall be made by His Majeſty, his Heirs or Suceeffors, 
with any Foreign Power, as His Majeſty's Subjects in Great 
Britain; that no Duty ſhall be impuſed on the Import or 
Export between Great Britain and Ireland of any Articles 
now Duty free : and that on other Articles there ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed, for a time to be limited, ſuch a moderate rate 
of equal Duties as ſhall, previous to the Union, be agreed 
upon and approved by the reſpective Parliaments, ſubjeR, 
after the expiration of ſuch limited time, to be diminiſhed 
equally with reſpe& to both Kingdoms, but in no caſe to 
be encreaſed ; that all Articles which may at any time here- 
after be imported into Great Britain from Foreign Parts, 
ſhall be importable through either Kingdom into the other, 1 
ſubje& to the like Duties and Regulations as if the ſame 1 

were imported diredly from Foreign Parts; that where wi 
any Articles, the growth, produce, or manufaQure- of | 
either Kingdom, are ſubject to any internal Duty in one 
Kingdom, "ſuch countervailing Duties (over and above any 
Duties on import to be fixed as aforeſaid) ſhall be impoſed 
as ſhall be neceſſary to prevent any inequality in that re- 
ſpe& : and that all other matters of Trade and Commerce 
other than the foregoing, and than ſuch. others as may 
before the Union be ſpecially agreed upon for the due en- 
couragemeat of the Agriculture and Manufactures of the 


reſpective Kingdoms, ſhall remain to be regulated from 
time to time by the United Parliament. 
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SEVENTH. 


That for the like purpoſe. it would be fit to propoſe, that the 
charge arikog from the payment of the Intereſt or Sink. 
ing Fend for the reduction of the Principal of the Debt 
incurred in either Kingdom before the Union, ſhall con- 
Une to be ſeparately defrayed by Great Britain and Ire. 
land reſpeRively. That for à number of. Years to be 

limited, the future ordinary expences of the United 1 r 

KinGpon, in Peace or War, ſhall be defrayed hy Great _— 
Britain and Ireland jointly, according to ſach proportions 
as ſhall be eftabliſhed by the reſpeRive Parliaments pre- 
vious to the Union; and that after the expiration of the 
time to be ſo limited, the proportion ſhall not be liable 
to be varied, except, according to ſuch rates and prin- 


ciples as ſhall be in like x manner agreed upon previous to 
the Union. | = 


EIGHTH. 


That for the like parpole it would be fit to propoſe, that 
all Laws in force at the time of the Union, and that all 
the Courts of Civil or Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction within the 
reſpective Kingdoms, ſhall remain as now by. Law eſta 
bliſhed within the ſame, ſubject only to ſuch alterations or 
regulations from time to time 3s circumſtances may ap- 


pear to the Parliament of the N Kinopon to re- 
quire. | THY 


That the 8 1 laid before His Majelly 
with an humble Abpazss, aſſuring His Majeſty that we 
have proceeded with the utmoſt attenzion to the confiders 


tion of the important” objects recommended to us in His 
Majeſty's 2 Mzssacx. c 


— 


That we entertain 2 firm perſuaſion that a co tut and | 
urin Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
N on equal and liberal principles, on the fimilarity 

of 


SS 


of Laws, Conſtitution and Government, and on a ſenſe of 
mutual Intereſts and Affections, by promoting the Security, 
Wealth and Commerce of the reſpective Kingdoms, and 
oy allaying the diſtractions which have unhappily prevailed 
| S in ireland, muſt afford freſh means of oppoſing at all times 
an effectual reſiſtance to the deſtructiye Projects of cur 
foreign and Domeſtic Enemies, and muſt tend to confirm 
and augment the Stability, Power, and Reſources of the 
Empire. 


Impreſſed with theſe confiderations, we ſeel it our duty hum. . 
bly to lay before his Majeſty ſuch Propoſitions as appear 
to us beſt calcul»ted to form the baſis of ſuch a ſettlement, 
leaving it to His, Majeſty's wiſdom, at ſuch time and in 
W ſuch manner as His Majeſty, in his Parental Solicitude ſor 
me happineſs of his People, ſball judge fit, to communicate | 
theſe Propoſitions to His Parliament of Ireland, with whom nl. 
we ſhall be at all times ready to concur in all ſuch Mea- : 
ſures as may be found moſt conduciye to the accompliſh- 1 
ment of this great and ſalutary Work. And we truſt that, 1 
after full and mature conſideration, ſuch a Settlement may 
de framed and eſtabliſhed, by the deliberative Conſent of 


"x * = 
E 4 


the Parliaments of both Kingdoms, as may be conformable 4 , 

to the Sentiments, Wiſhes, and real Intereſts of Hrs 1 
Majeſty's faithful Subjects of Great Britain and Ireland, | | oy 
and may unite them inſeparably in the full enjoyment of 1 

the bleffings of our free and invaluable Conſtitution, in } | 


the ſupport of the Honour and Dignity of His Majeſty's 
Crown, and in the preſervation and advancement of the || 
Welfare and Proſperity of the whole Britiſh Empire, [| 


= APPENDIX. 


* APPENDIX 


The following Meſſage was preſented in the Houſe 
of Commons by Mr. Fox, Secretary of Stats, 
on the 9th of April, 1 78 2. 


GrorGcet R. 


HIS Majeſty. being concerned to find that dif- 


contents. and jealoufies are prevailing among his 
loyal Subjects in Ireland, upon matters of great 
weight and importance, earneſtly recommends to 
this Houſe, to take the ſame into their moſt ſerious 
conſideration, in order to ſuch a Final Adjuft- 
ment as may give mutual ſatisfaction to both 


Kingdoms. 


1/t May 


3 an 
3 

1 

U 

[ 


W in 


1 


1/t May, 1782. 


Mr. Secretary Fox preſented to the Houſe, by 
nis Majeſty's command, 


Copy of the Meſſage to the Houſe of Lords 
nnd Commons in Ireland, from His Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, delivered the 16th 
April, 1782: And alſo, 


copy of a Reſolution of the Houſe of. Lords 
in Ireland, Mercurii, 17“ die Aprilis, 1782: And 
alſo, E 


Ps 


| Copy of a Reſolution of the Houſe of Commons r 
in Ireland, Martis, 16* die Aprilis, 1782. 


And che Titles of che ſaid Copies were read. 
The faid Copies are as followeth ; VIZ, 


| | Copy of the. Meſſage to the Houſes of Lords and 
= Commons in Ireland, from His Grace the Lord 
Leutenant, delivered the 16th April, 1782. 


PoRTLAND, 


I have it in command from His Majeſty, to 
Inform this Houſe, that His Majeſty being con- 
| M 2 concerned 


La] 


concerned to find that diſcontents and jealouſy 
are prevailing among his loyal Subjects of chi 
Country, upon matters, of great weight and im. l 
Portance, His Majeſty recommends to this Houſ 
to take the ſame into their moſt ſerious conſide. 1 
"ration, in order to ſuch a Final Adjuſtment x l 
may give mutual ſatisfaction to his Kingdoms q 


Great Britain and Ireland. 


_ Gpy of a Reſolution of the Houſe of 1 Lord | 
| Ireland, nn. 17 die Vile 1782. 3 


ResoLvev, By the Lords Spiritual and Te- 
poral in Parliament aſſembled Nemine diſſentiat 
That an humble Addreſs be preſented to His Mr 
Jelty, to return him our thanks for the moſt g 
_ cious Meſſage ſent to this Houſe > by his Majesty 
command, through the medium of His Gr 
the Lord Lieutenant, and to aſſure him of or 
moſt unſhaken loyalty and attachment to HM 
Majeſty's perſon and government, and of id l 
| lively ſenſe we entertain of his paternal care MN 


his peaple of Ireland, in thus enquiring into t 
y diſcontcn' 


| L 88 }] 
diſcontents and jealouſies that ſubſiſt amongft 


them, in order to ſuch Final Adjuſtment as may 


give mutual ſatisfaction to his kingdoms of Great 
Prieain and Ireland, 5 


off hay TW cgi by his Royal Interpo- 
ſiſion, we ſhall beg leave, with all duty and affec- 


| tion, to lay before His Majeſty the cauſe of ſuch [| 
p = diſcontents and jealouſies. | | | 


To repreſent to His Majeſty, That His Subjeas | / 
of Ireland are entitled to a free conſtitution ; that | 
the Imperial Crown of Ireland is inſeparably an- 


'; n 


nexed to the Crown of Great- Britain, on which | | 

| Connection the happineſs of both nations eſſenti- if 
em ally depends; but that the Kingdom of Ireland is 1 
a diſtinct dominion, having a Parliament of her ig 
u own, the ſole Legiſlature thereof. || 
—_ SL Aha 
71 | That there is no power whatſoever competent to 
= make Jaws to bind this nation, except the King, 
Lords, and Commons, of Ireland; upon which 
L = cxclufive Right of Legiſlation we conſider the very 
q j eſſence of our liberties to depend, a Right which 
c U 


i we claim as the Birth-right of he People of Ire- 
) | t — 
po land, 
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land, and which we are determined, in every fitu- 
ation of life, to aſſert and maintain. 


To repreſent to His Majeſty, That we have 
ſeen with concern certain claims, both of legiſla- 
ture and judicature; aſſerted by the Parliament 
of Great Britain, in an Act paſſed in Great Britain 

in the fixth. year of George the Firſt, intituled 
« An AR for the better ſecuring the Depen- 


ce dency of Ireland upon the Crown of Great 
© Britain;” 


* 


3 That we conceive the ſaid Act, and the powers 
thereby claimed, to be the great and principal 


caufes of the diſcontents and — _ fubuſt 
in this Kingdom: ; 


To aſſure His - Majeſty, That this Houſe con- 
fiders it as a matter of conſtitutional right and 
protection, that all Bills which become Law 
ſhould receive the approbation of His Majeſty, 
under the Seal of Great Britain; but we conſider 


the practice of ſupprefling our Bills in the Coun- 


eil of Ireland, or aliering them any where, to be 
a matter which calls for redreſs: 


To 


9 1 


To repreſent to His Majeſty, That an AR in- 
tituled An AR for the better Accommodation 
« of His Majeſty's Forces ;” being unlimited in 
duration, but which, from the particular circum- 
ſtances of the times, paſſed into a law, has been 
the cauſe of much jealouſy and diſcontent in this 
Kingdom ; 


That we have thought it our duty to lay be- 
fore His Majeſty theſe, the principal cauſes of the 


diſcontents and jealouſies ſubfiſting in | this King- 
dom: 


That we have the greateſt reliance on His 


Majeſty's wiſdom, the moſt ſanguine expectations 


from his virtuous choice of a Chief Governor, and 
the greateſt confidence in the wiſe and conſtitu- 


tonal Council His Majeſty has adopted: 


That we have, moreover, a high ſenſe and ve- 
neration for the Britiſh Character, and do there- 
fore conceive, that the proceedings of this country, 


founded as they are in right, ad ſupported by 


conſtitutional liberty, muſt have excited the 
approbation and eſteem of the Britiſh nation: 


That 


1 8 } 


That we are the more confirmed in this hope, 
inaſmuch as the people of this Kingdom have 


never expreſſed a deſire to ſhare the freedom of 


Great Britain, without at the ſame time declaring 
their determination to ſhare her fate, 3 or 
falling with the Britiſh nation. 


Wm. Watts Gayer -. Cler. 
Edw. Gayer 


Parliament, 
== 


Copy of a Reſolution of the Houſe of Commons is 
Ireland, Martis, 16* die Aprilis, 1782. 


 RegoLvey, That an humble Addreſs be pre- 
ſented to His Majeſty, to return His Majeſty 
the thanks of this Houſe for his moſt gracious i 
meſſage to this Houſe, ſignified by his Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant. To aſſure His Majeſty of our 
unſhaken attachment to His Majeſty's Perſon and 
Government, and of our lively ſenſe of his Pa- 
ternal Care, in thus taking the lead to adminiſicr 


content to His Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland; that 


thus encouraged by his royal interpoſition, we 


ſhall beg leave, with all duty and affeQion, o 


lay before His Majeſty the cauſes of our diſcon- 


tcnts 


. L = 
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tents and jealouſies: To aſſure His Majeſty, that 
his ſubjects of Ireland are a free People; that the 


Crown of Ireland is an Imperial Crown, inſepa- 


rably annexed to the Crown of Great Britain, on 
which Connexion the intereſts and happineſs of 
both Nations eſſentially depend; but that the 
kingdom of Ireland is a diſtin& Kingdom, with 
a Parliament of her own, the ſole Legiſlature 
thereof ; that there is no body of men competent 
to make Laws to bind this nation, except the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, nor any 
other Parliament which hath any authority or 
power of any ſort whatſoever in this country, ſave 
only the Parliament of Ireland: To aſſure His 


Majeſty, that we humbly conceive, that in this 
Right the very Efſence of our Liberties exiſt; a | 


Right which we, on the part of all the People of 
Ireland, do claim as their birth- right, and which 
we cannot yield but with our lives: To aſſure 
His Majeſty, that we have ſeen with concern cer- 
tain Claims advanced by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, in an act, intituled, An Act for the 
* better ſecuring the Dependency of Ireland; 


an act containing matter entirely irreconcileable 
to the fundamental Rights of this Nation; that 


N we 


9 
we conſider this act, and the claims it advances, 
to be the great and principle cauſe of the diſcon- 
tents and jealouſies in this Kingdom: To aſſure 
His Majeſty, that His Majeſty's Commons of 
ireland do moſt ſincerely wiſh, that all Bills which 
become Law in Ireland ſhould receive the appro- 
bation of His Majeſty, under the Seal of Great 
Britain; but that yet we do confider the Practice 
of ſuppreſling our Bills in the Council of Ireland, 


or altering the ſame any where, to be another 


juſt cauſe of diſcontent and jealouſy : To aſſure 
His Majeſty, that an AQ, intituled, + An AQ 
for the better Accommodation of His Majeſty's 
« Forces,” being unlimitted in duration, and 
defective in other inſtances (but - paſſed in that 
ſhape from the particular circumſtances of the 
times) is another juſt cauſe of diſcontent and 
jealouſy in this Kingdom: That we have ſub- 
mitted theſe, the principal cauſes of the preſent 
diſcontent and jealouſy in Ireland, and remain in 
humble expectation of redreſs; that we have the 
greateſt reliance on His Majeſty's wiſdom, the 
_ moſt ſanguine expectations from his virtuous 
choice of a Chief Governor, and great confidence 
in the wile, auſpicious, and conſtitutional council 
a which 


NT HF Bs 

which we ſee with ſatisfaction His Majeſty has 
adopted; that we have moreover a high ſenſe and 
yeneration for the Britiſh character, and do there- 
fore conceive, that the proceedings of this coun- 
try, founded as they are in right, and tempered 
by duty, mult bave excited the approbation and 
elteem, inſtead. of wounded the pride, of the 
Britiſh Nation; and we beg leave to aſſure His 
Majeſty, that we are the more confirmed in this 
hope, inaſmuch as the people of this Kingdom 
have never expreſſed a deſire to ſhare the freedom 
of England, without declaring a determination to 
ſhare her fate likewiſe, ſtanding and falling with 
the Britiſh nation. 

Tuo. Etrts, Cler, Par. Dom. Cm. 


OrvtxeD, That the ſaid Copies do lie upon 


the Table, to be peruſed by the Members of the | 


Houſe. 


17th May, 1782. 


ResoLved, That this Houſe will, immediately, 
reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole 


N 2 Houſe, 
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Houſe, to take into conſideration His Majeſty's 
moſt- gracious Meſſage, of the th Day of April 
laſt, relative to the State of Ireland. 


- :OgDzrED, That the ſeveral papers which were 
| preſented to the Houſe, by "Mr. Secretary Fox, 
upon the 1ſt day of this inſtant May, be referred 
to the ſaid Committee. 


Then the Houſe reſolved itſelf into the ſaid 
Committee, | 


Mr. Speaker left the Chair, 
Mr. Powys took the Chair of the Committee. 
Mr. Speaker reſumed the Chair. 


Mr. Powys reported from the Committee, 
That they had come to ſeveral Reſolutions ; 
which they had directed him to report, when tho 
Houſe will pleaſeto receive the ſame. 


OrperED, That the Report be now re- 
gcived, 


Mr 


[ 93 1 
Mr. Powys accordingly reported, from the 
faid Committee, the Reſolutions which the Com- 
mittee had directed him to report to the Houſe, 
which he read in his place, and afterwards de- 
livered in at the Clerk's table; where the ſame 


were read; and-are as follows: v:z. 


ResoLvep, That it is the Opinion of this 
Committee, That an AQ, made in the ſixth 
year of the reign of his late Majeſty King George 
the Firſt, intituled, An Act for the better 
« ſecuring the Dependency of the Kingdom of 
* Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain,“ 
ought to be repealed. 


Re&0LVED, that it is the Opinion of this Com- 
mittee, That it is indiſpenſible to the intereſts 
and happineſs of beth Kingdoms, that the Con- 
nexion between them ſhould be eſtabliſhed, by 


mutual conſent, upon a ſolid and permanent Baſis. 


The faid Reſolutions, being ſeverally read a 
lecond time, were, upon the Queſtion ſeverally 


put thereupon, agreed to by the Houſe, Nemini 
Contradicenti. 
 Ozperes, 


[ 94 3 
.*OxpaxrED, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for repealing an Act made in the ſixth year of 
| the. reign of his late Majeſty, King George the 
Firſt, intituled An AQ for the better ſecuring 


<< upon the Crown of Great Britain z” and that 
Mr. Secretary Fox, Mr. Thomas Pitt, Mr. Powys, 
and Lord John Cavendiſh, do prepare * bring 


in the ſame. 


3 ResoLvEeD, That an humble Addreſs be pre- 

| ſented to His Majeſty, That His Majeſty will be 
graciouſly pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as His 
| Majeſty in His Royal Wiſdom ſhall think moſt 
conducive to the eſtabliſhing, by mutual conſent, 
| the Connexion between this Kingdom and the 


Kingdom of Ireland upon a ſolid and permanent 
baſis. 


OxrDERED, That the ſaid Addreſs be preſent: 
to His Majeſty, by ſuch Members of this Houſ: 
38 are of His Majeſty's moſt honourable. Privy 
Council, 


— 22d May, 


« the Dependency. of the Kingdom of Ireland 
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22d May, 1782. 


Mr. Secretary Fox reported to the Houſe, That 
His Majeſty had been attended with the Addreſs 
of this Houſe, of Friday laſt, which His Majeſty 
had been pleaſed to receive very graciouſly; and 
that His Majeſty had commanded him to acquaint 
this Houſe, that he will immediately take ſuch 
meaſures as may be moſt likely to conduce to the 
eſtabliſhment of a Connexion between this King- 
dom and the Kingdom of Ireland upon a ſolid 


and permanent baſis. 


HOUSE: OF COMMONS OF IRELAND. 


Auguſt 12, 1785.“ 


oe Chancellor of the Exchequer [Mr. 
FOSTER} ſaid, he could not fit filent when he 


had a conſiderable part, repreſented by ſo many 


lriſh legiſlatufe, and a barter of the conſtitution 
for commerce. He ſhould think himſelf, indeed, 
unworthy of a ſeat in that Houſe, or of the 
name of Iriſhman, if he could conſent to. barter 
an atom of the conſtitution of his country for all 
W the commerce in the world ; but he was ſo fully 


ſatisfied the preſent meaſure did not violate it, in 


ſurpriſe at its being ſuppoſed to do ſo. When 
gentlemen ſaid, that it violated the conſtitution, 
bey forgot that they had recorded a fimilar vio- 


lation of it in every ſeſſion, ſince the freedom of 


ing the intercourſe and commerce- between Great Britaia 


and Ireland, on permanent and equitable principles, for the 
* mutual benefit of both Kingdoms.” bs 


heard a meaſure in which he was proud to have 


gentlemen as injurious to the independence of the 


the ſmalleſt degree, that he could not repreſs his 


* © That leave be given to bring in a Bill, for effectuat- 


their 


_—— — — * 
— — 


— 
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their legiſlation had been eſtabliſhed. His Right 
Hon. Friend (the Attorney General) had quoted 

the reſolution of that Houſe in 1779. He would 
now read a part of the ſtatute of 1781, made ig 


conſequence of that reſolution : 


* And whereas ſuch part of the trade between this kingdom 
and .the Britiſh Colonies in America, the Welt Indies, and I 
Britiſh Seulements on the coalt of Aﬀica, as was not enjoyed i 
by this kingdom, previous to the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, can 
be enjoyed and have continuance ſo long, and in ſuch caſe o. 
as goods to be imported from the ſaid: Colonies, Plantations, o Wi 
Settlements into this kingdom, or to be exported from this king 4 
dom to the ſaid Colonies, Plantations, or Settlements ſhall be 
hable to equal duties and drawbacks, and be ſubject to the ſame 
ſecurities, regulations and reſtrictions as the like goods are liable 
and ſubje to, upon being imported from the ſaid Colonies, 
; Plantations, or Sertlements into Great Britain, or exported fron 
8 thence to ſuch Colonies, Plantations, or —— reſpetive i 
ly; be it enaded by the authority aforeſaid, for the advance 
ment of the ſaid trade, that duties, drawbacks, prohibitions, 
&e. be granted, &c.” n 


— 


This ſtatute paſſed at a time when the ſpirit of 


the nation was as high as ever it had been, and 
her jealouſy of the conſtitution as great, and has 
been repeated every ſeſſion ſince. Now, Sir, the 
condition as to regulating trade is as expreſs n 
this ſtatute as in the preſent bill. [Mr. Grattan 


interruptin il 


Id 


[ *99 J 


interrupting, defired to know what trade?}—The 
Chancellor proceeded, the Plantation trade—the 


- 


very trade now in agitation; and if accepting 


trade on conditions would deſtroy the conſtitu- 


tion, our conſtitution has been long ſince deſtroy- 


ed, even in the very year of its emancipation. 
But the Right Hon. Gentleman acknowledges the 
condition which he inveighs againſt as being maſt 
dangerous now, to be ſimilar to that one which 
he then and ever fince has deemed ſo innocent. 
He only dwells on its extending to foreign trade, 


that is, to foreign colonies, as if the greater or 


leſs extent could change its conſtitutional or un- 


conſtitutional nature; but will Gentlemen conſi- 
der the matter, ſtripped of all oratory and decla- 
mation? Great Britain has colonies, ſhe offers full 
communication of her trade to Ireland, on condi- 


tions of Ireland trading on the ſame terms as ſhe 


does herſelf; one of thoſe terms is equal duties, 


and regulations, which the gentlemen admit ta 
be fair and harmleſs, for we have complied with 


it in part theſe two ſeſſions; another of the terms 


is the giving a like protection, as Great Britain 


gives to their produce againſt the produce of fo- 


- 


*eign colonies, This too is fair, but it deſtroys 


our 


„ 
[ | | 
7 ol 
j 
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our conſtitution what pitiful reaſoning! It does 
not deſtroy us to receive a monopoly of their con- 
ſumption; but to give them a monopoly of our 
conſuinption, anuihilates ouf independence. No 
man of common ſenſe can heſitate that it is fait 


we mould receive the trade on the ſame ternis as | 


Britain. - The Cblonies are hers—ſhe has a right 


to annex thofe terms. The trade with them 


is a gift from her, and the gift is condi- 
tional; 'ſhe offers to take us into partnerſhip 
in their trade; ſhe, an old eſtabliſhed country, 


raiſed by commerce alone to an height above 
any other European power, invites us to partake 
of the means that raiſed her to wealth and great: 
neſs, to a full and equal ſhare in that trade 


which «coſt her millions to obtain and will coſt 


her millions to preſerve ; and this ſhe does with- 
out deſiring any thing towards that coſt, or for 
their maintenance, or any return, ſave a ſmall 
thare. of what may ariſe from our profits in that 
new partnerſhip. But when gentlemen argue on 
bad ground, even their own arguments often 
make againſt them, and an Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Flood) at the. ſame time that he exerts all 
his eloquence to perſuade us that the confining 


ourſelves 


[ Fans -] 
ourſelves to the Britiſh Colonies or accepting the 
trade on ſuch conditions is injurious to the con- 
ſtitution, not only admits but contends, that we 
have done it already, and that we have done it on 
the ſolemn faith of compact. Hear his reaſon- 
ing; he ſays, that the tranſaction of 1780 was a 
compact, and not a gift, and he ſays it was a 
compact, becauſe we gave a conſideration ; three 
conſiderations, each of more value than the gift; 
we gave monopoly for monopoly, that is; in 
other words, we agree to. prohibit the goods of 
other colonies, the very thing that is now held 
up as a ſurrender of legiſlature, and the fact is, 
we did, and ſtill do prohibit, by heavy guties, 
the ſame as Britain pays, all foreign colony 
produce. In theory, therefore, we have agreed 
to whas he now ſays cannot be agreed to with- 
out ruin, and in practice we have actually done 
the very thing without injury, if not with benefit 
to the trade. His other conſiderations are curi- 
ous; we- gave revenue, and that! is, we received 
liberty to import an article, ſugars, that would 
bear a conſiderable revenue, which we mult have 
otherwiſe impoſed, elſewhere, and thus he 
ſtrangely conſtrues the accepting the means of a 


revenue 


— — 
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revenue into giving one. His third conſidera- 
tion is ſtill more wonderful; we gave loyalty. 
Good Heavens ; in an Iriſh Houſe of Commons 
does he ſay that we gave our duty to our Prince 


as a partner for a grant of trade? 


Mr. Floed interrupted to ſay, that he had 
quoted the Reſolution of the Britiſh Parliament, 
when he ſlated, that the loyalty of Ireland was 


deemed a conſideration. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer reſumed, 
Fo fuch wretched ſhifts are gentlemen driven, 
who attempt. to ſupport what is not ſupportable, 
2nd would vainly endeavour to perſuade you 
that this meaſure trenches on the independence 
of our Legiſlature ; you need not adopt any laws 
that Great Britain may-paſs' for the regulation 
of commerce; if you do / not approve them, you 
may reject them whenever you think proper; 
| you do but reject the benefit of the condition, 
and return to the ſituation in which you now 
are; but the ſame Member has proved molt 
ſirongly the neceſſity of introducing the Bill, 
for when ſuch abilities as his can totally -mil- 


| conceire 


\ 


%% 
conceive its tendency, it ought to be introduced, 
in order to be fully underſtood. He has ob- 
ſerved largely on each Propoſition, and nothing 


was ever ſo miſtated, miſrepreſented and miſun- 


derſtood, as every part of them has been by him. 
It would be abſurd to follow him through all 
= his errors, many of them the moſt ignorant child 
1 would be aſhamed to advance; but I will poirit 
| l out a few, not perhaps ſo obvious without exa- 


WM mination. 


| Let me firſt take notice of his having aludeg 
a to me, and ſaid, that I voted againſt a declara- 
don of Rights. I deny it; I declared my opi- 


nion of the independence of our Legiſlatur 
from this very ſeat, early in the debate on that 


day; but did he vote for it? He did not, and 1 
repeat the Hon. Gentleman did not vote for it, | 


but lamented that the ſubje& had been brought 
in that day. Wy | - 8 

I ſhall leave this ſubje& as a leſſon 1 
the Hon. Gentleman, never for the future to 


charge facts that are unfounded. I ſhall now 


proceed to the Hon. Gentleman's obſervations. 


= * 
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He ſays «© mark the cunning with which tlie 
* reſolutions are drawn, to the injury of Ire- 


land; there is no new prohibition to be allow. 


"6 ed on the import from one country to. ano- 


my ther.” This is certainly a great evil, eſpeci- 


ally if we conſider that the Exportation of Iriſh 


products to England amounts to Two MILL. roxs 


and an HALF annually—and the Exportation of 


Britiſh products to Ireland amount but to ONE 


N 


MILLI oN, ſo it is injurious to a country which 


may by prohibition loſe two millions and an 
*half, to ſtipulate againſt prohibitions, and. the 
country that ſends more than fhe takes, is not, 


wife in guarding againſt mutual prohibition. 


2 


Another diſcovery 'the Hon. Gentleman has 


made is that countervailing duties are unfair—why ! 


Becauſe the Brewery of Ireland will thereby be 


effeQually protected. The Hon. Gentleman com- 


plains of the Report of the E ogliſh Privy Coun: 
cil, who fay that ro put Ireland and England on 


2 footing of exact reciprocity as to linen, Ire- 


land ought to: give a. bounty on the Exportation 


of Eoglit Lines, becauſe England gives 2 


6 ND bounty 


ty 


— 
bounty on the exportation of Iriſh Lingws, Can 
any thing be more juſt? Yet England makes no 
ſuch demand, but is ready by this adjuſtment to 
give additional ſecurity to our Linen trade for 
ever. If. indeed the adjuſtment were to take 


away the benefit from Ireland, it would be a 


good cauſe for rejeQing it but as it for ever 


confirms all the. advantages we derive from our 


Linen trade, and binds England from making 
any law that can be injurious to it; ſurely Gen- 


tlemen who regard that trade, and whoſe for- 
tunes and rent depend on its proſperity, will not 


entertain a moment's doubt about embracing the 
offer. | Xl 


Another of his curious objections is, that as. 


we have not a nayy of our own, and if we aſſiſt 


the navy of the empire, England will turn that 


navy to her own ambitious purpoſes. To what 
ambitious purpoſes? . To the protection of that 
commerce, and of thoſe colonies which are now 
to become. ours.—In the moment that ſhe gives 
up her monopoly of colonies, ſhe is. accuſed of 
ambitious purpoſe, for her ſeparate aggrandize- 
ment. 


op I The 
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The H6n. Gentleman complains, that the Bil 
now defore the Engliſh Parliament makes it ne- 
ceſſary thay every proper, and authentic docu- 
ment to prevent ſmuggling ſhould be ſent by the 
. revenue officers of this country with any foreign 
or plantation goods ſent from hence to England, 


but that the ſame precaution is not taken with 


regard to the ſame kind of goods ſent from Eng- 
land to Ireland. This is the ſtrongeſt argument 
bor waiting the introduction of the Iriſh Bill; it 
ſpeaks the conſciouſneſs of the Engliſh Parliament, 
that they could not preſcribe to our revenue offi- 
cers what documents ſhoufd be ſatisfactory to 


— — —U— 


them on receiving goods from England, but that 
the Triſh Parliament alone in their own Bill, could 
determine that matter. It ſhews the Hon. Gen- 
tleman to be totally ignorant of what either is or 
_ to be the ſubſtance of the Bill. 


The Hon. Gentleman talks of bounties, and 
 fays, by aboliſhing bounties, we ſhall no longer 

_ Be able to. bring, corn to this city; our inland 
corn bounties. he ſays, are to be turned into Pro- 

| tecling Duties for England. A ſtrange concep- 
tion! But why has he fixed on corn and flour? 
oy ; If. 


W — : 
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If he had read the Reſolution on which he is 
arguing, he would have ſeen that corn and flour 


are every where exempted. 


Another argument of the Hon. Gentleman is, 
that the declaring that neither country hereafter | 
can lay any new - prohibition on native produc- 
tions, implies mn that it may on foreign. 
What an argument! when the very firſt princi- 
ples of the ſyſtem is, that a mutual interchange 
of foreign commodities is for ever to take place 
between the two kingdoms, and one even of the 
Twenty Propoſitions declares it in preciſe terms 
But, the Hon. Gentleman talks of prohibitions 
on exports, Kc. Would the Hon. Gentleman 
wiſh to leave it in the power of either nation to 
prohibit their native commodities from being ex- 
ported to the other? would he wiſh to leave it in 
the power of England to prohibit the exportation 
of coals, ſalt, iron, bark, hops, and many other 
articles, or to raiſe a revenue on thoſe articles 


( 


when exported hither. * 
The Hon. Gentleman talks particularly of wool. 
1 admit, if you balance wool againſt wool, that 
| | 3 be 


[208 ] 
his argument is right; but the juſt way is to bal. 
_ ance the whole of the exports ;—England en- 
gages never to prohibit the export of articles 
which are neceſſary almoſt to our exiſtence, and 
we engage not to prohibit the export of articles 
| which bring us in 500,000]. a year. We are to 
engage not to prohibit the export of Woollen 
and Linen Yarn, which we have exported for a 
| whole century, and without keeping a market for 
© the redundancy of which by export, we could 


not enſure plenty for own manufactures. 


? 


The Gentleman too totally miſtakes the caſe of 


patents and copy-rights. Britiſh-patents and copy- 
rights are protected in Britain by prohibition 
- againſt import. The Reſolutions ſay to us, 
< protect your's in like manner;” a meaſure 
never yet adopted here, which muſt promote ge- 


nius, printing, and invention in Ireland. 


* 


4 am aſhamed, Sir, of taking up. ſa much of 
your time on a ſubject which might be ſo eaſilj 
underſtood by the loweſt capacity ; I ſhall there- 
lore quit the Hon. Gentleman and come to the 


queſtion of conſtitution, which I do not at all 
think 


- 7 


' 4. - 
think | involved in this ſubject. If Great Britain 
pant us a full partnerſhip i in all her trade, in all 
her colonies, if ſhe admits us to a full participa- 
tion in the benefits of her Navigation laws, by 
which ſhe has raiſed herſelf to the greateſt com- 
mercial power in the world; if the does not call 


upon us to contribute to the expence of the part- 


nerſhip, but merely to receive our ſhare of the 


profits, and fays, we may continue in that part- 
nerſhip only ſo long as we chuſe, can any man 
ſay, the conditions of it amount to a ſurrender of 
our legiſlature? ſorely not, it is idle ſpeculation. 
Let us then look at the fubject, free from all ima- 
ginary dread for the conſtitution. 


* — 


— 


— 


- 


Britain imports annually from us 2, 500, Ocol. 
of our products, all, or very nearly all, duty free, 


and covenants never to lay a duty on them. We 


import about a 1,000,0001. of hers, and raiſe : a 


revenue on almoſt every article of it, and reſerve 
the power of continuing that revenue. She ex- 
ports to us ſalt for our fiſheries and proviſions; ; 
_ hops which we cannot grow; coals which we can- 
not raiſe; tin which we have not ;-and bark which 


we cannot get elſewhere; and all theſe without 


reſerving - 


* 


— —— — — — — — ͤ — ——— — 
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reſerving any duty; or a power to impoſe any on 
them ; though her own ſubjeQs pay 2, 3. or 48. 
a chaldron for her own coals, ſent coaltways, and 
in London 78. We on the contrary charge a 
duty for our own uſe here on almoſt every article 


we ſend to her. 80 much for exports; now as 
10 bounties, ſne almoſt ruined our manufacture of 


ſail-cloth, by bounties on export of her own to 


Ireland. In 1750, or thereabouts, when her 


bounty commenced, we exported: more than we 
imported, and in 1784, we exported none, and 
| imported 180,000 yards ; ſhe now. withdraws that 


bounty. And let me digreſs here a little on ſail- 


cloth, which although. gentlemen affect to deſpiſe 
when mentioned, will, I truſt, be an immediate 


ſource of wealth by this adjuſtment. For 1. This 


bounty i is to be removed.. 2. The export of ſail- 
cloth to the Indies i is to be allowed, and Great | 
Britain exported there, in 1782, about 200,000 i 
ells. 3. There is a Britiſh law, 'obliging every 


es A ot 


| Britiſh and. colony ſhip to have its firſt ſuits of 
Britiſh ſail- cloth. -Iriſh'now is to be deemed Bi- 
tiſh. 4. There is a preference of 2d. an ell given l 

by Britiſ law to Britiſh ſail-cloth, over foreign, IM 

| 4 fer the Byitiſh navy. Iriſh is now to have the 


F * ſame 


an | C09. -] 


u. ame preference. 5. The ſurplus of the heredi- | 
d tary revenue is to be applied in the firſt place to 1 
a wle purchaſe of Triſh ſail-cloth. All theſe give 2 

le glorious proſpect for that valuable manufacture 
Baut to return, were a man to look for the country 

of moſt advantageous to ſettle manufacture in, what 

to would be his choice? One where labour and | 
er proviſions are cheap, that is Ireland; and what | 
xe de would next look for?—why to have a rich, | 
id | extended and ſteady market near him, which Ni 
at | England, ſtretched along-ſide affords, and to =! 
i. eſlabliſn that market for this country 1s one great | | | 
ic i object of this ſyſtem, Gentlemen undervalue the | | | 
5 | teduction of Britiſh duties on our manufactures; 
is | I agree with them it may not operate ſoon, but 

il | we are to look forward in a final ſettlement, and 

* l | it is impoſkble but that in time, with as good cli- 

0 mate, equal natural powers, cheaper food, and 

7 WH fcver taxes, we muſt be able to ſell to them. 

of When commercial jealouſy ſhall be baniſhed by 

i- final ſettlement, and trade take its natural and 

en ſteady courſe, the kingdoms will ceaſe to look to 

n, 


nivalſhip, each will make that fabrie which it 


ean do cheapeſt, and buy from the other what 
it cannot make fo advantageouſly. Labour will 
5 * 
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be then truly employed to profit, not diverted by 
duties, bounties, jealouſies or legiſlatize interfer- 
ence from its natural and beneficial conrſe, this 
ſyſtem will attain its real object, | conſolidating 
the ſtrength of the remaining parts of the em- 
pire, by encouraging the communications of 
their market among themſelves, with preference 


to every part againſt all ſtrangers. 


J need not mention the Navigation Act, the 
proper benefits of which we have ſo long looked 
for; I will only obſerve, that Great Britain 
could never agree to receive the Britiſh Colo- 
nies* goods from us, unleſs we prohibited the 
goods of foreign Colonies ag ſhe does, which is 
a powerful argument for that part of the ſyſ- 
tem againſt the conſtitutional phrenſy that threa- 
tens it. Let us alſo obſerve, that now, for the 
firſt time, Great Britain offers us a right for 
ever in all preſent and future Colonies, without 
any reſervation of power, to call on us either to 
procure, ſupport, or preſerve them; he main- 
tains them, we ſhare all the profits ; and not 
only their goods, but all goods of Iriſh produce, 
are to paſs through Britain duiy free. Can fo- 


7 


reign 


11 


reign nations, after this is ſettled, make diſtine- 
tion between Britiſh and Iriſh goods? Our manu- 
factures will be united as our intereſts, and we 


mall laugh at Portugal folly. 


I could run out for hours into the many bene- 
fits of this ſyſtem but I have tired the Houſe too 
long; let me only implore you not to reject this 
meaſure, for ill-founded, viſionary objections, or 
to ſacrifice realities to ſhadows. If this infatuat- 
ed country gives up the preſent offer, ſhe may 
look for it again in vain ; things cannot remain 


as they are; commercial jealouſy is rouſed, it 


will increaſe with two independent legiſlatures, if 
they don't mutually declare the principles where- 
by their powers ſhall be ſeparately employed, in 
directing the common concerns of trade; and 
without an united intereſt of commerce, in a 
commercial empire, political union-will receive 
many ſhocks, and ſeparation of intereſt muſt 
threaten ſeparation of connexion, which every, 
honeſt Iriſhman muſt ſhudder ever to look at as 

a poſſible event. 


| will 
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| will only add, that if this meaſure. be re- 
fuſed, Ireland will receive more ſolid injury than 
from any other evil that ever befel her; it is in 
vain for Gentlemen to think we can go on as we 
have done for ſome years—or to expect to cope 
with England in a deſtructive war of bounties— 
our fituation mult every day become more diffi- 
cult, and it is impoſſible to foreſee all the ruin. 
ous conſequences that may enſue, — — =— 


AvcvsT 15th, 17835, 


Right Hon. Chancellor of - the Exchequer [Mr. 
FOSTER ] I riſe to {tate the miſconception of the 
Right Hon, Gentleman, and if any thing can 
ſhew the neceſſity of curing the people of their 
infatuation, by publiſhing and explaining the 
Bill to them, it ſurely is this, that a Gentleman 
to whom they look up, and | juſtly look, as one 
whoſe wiſdom and virtue will guard their rights, 


is ſo very much miſtaken. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman in his argument 
has never once adverted to the Bill on your table, 
©. 


le, 
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but draws all his concluſions from arguments 
raiſed by his own imagination, on the Britiſh 
Reſolutions. He dwells now only on foreign 
Colony trade and Navigation laws; the accept- 
ing a full participation of the Britiſn Colony 
trade, upon terms of equal laws, he gives up as 
not altering our conſtitution, and he even agrees 
in the innocence of our declaring it as a princi- 
ple of the treaty. In this he has ſhewn his wiſ⸗ 
dom, for it is already declared in the law of Ire- 
land. The objection then ſtands as to a foreign 
Colony trade, and what ſays the Bill, it declares 
it to be a condition of the treaty, to protect that 
trade, in the ſame manner as Britain does, againſt 
the interference of foreign Colony goods. It 
enacts nothing, and there is the mighty evil 
which we have introduced, that is to give Bri- 
tain the regulation of all our foreign trade with 
Portugal, with Spain, with all the world. If the 
Gentleman ſo egregiouſly miſtakes the purport of 


what he has not read, I truſt the good ſenſe of 


the nation will ſee his miſtakes and judge for 


themſelves ; but the objections to an agreement 


of rating only the goods from foreign Colonies, 


ſo far only as by protecting our Colonies againſt 


them, 
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them, is not ſo. wonderful from him as his objec. 
tion to the Bill's affecting Navigation and Britiſh 
Seamen in general; from him I ſay, for in the year 
»782 the Right Hon. Gentleman introduced in 
conjunction with the late Chief Baron Burgh, 
and the preſent Chief Baron Yelverton, a Bill, 
adopting in the grols all ſuch clauſes and proviſions 
of the laws theretofore paſſed in England, as 
conveyed equal benefits and impoſed equal re- 
ſtrictions in commerce, in the moſt extended 
ſenſe, to the ſubjeQs of both countries, and alſo 
putting the ſeamen of Ireland on the footing of 
Britiſh ſeamen, [The ' Chancellor here read the 
words.) The Bill now brought in does not go 
fo far; he went to commerce in general, and 
adopted laws without reference to them, or even 
reciting their title. What does this Bill do? it 
declares with him the prineiple; it does no 
more. This Bill declares for a ſimilarity of laut, 
manners, and cuſtoms, in toto. Our Bill declares 
for a ſimilarity of Navigation Laws, on our ac- 
cepting the benefit of the Britiſh, not for the 
fir time offered to us. It is idle to believe, 
even his authority can have weight in ſuch un- 
founded objections: nay, our Bill reaches his, 


% : tO 
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to adopt its principles, and he ſays our is mil- 
chievous; his was the glory of. the nation and 
the joint labour of the. greateſt friends of li- 
berty. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman ſays, ve might 
&« have foreign trade, without entering into the 
„ meaſure, and that England, as to foreign 
trade, gives us no right which we already have 
„ not.” As to Colony Trade, he ſays, © the 
« gives us what we had before, on the former 
conditions, that we give her Colony product a 
preference in our market, and therefore, he 


“ ſays, cannot we remain as we now are.“ 


With reſpect to the Colony Trade, I anſwer, 
we hold it by the gift of Britain, and ſhe may 


| | repeal her act, and reaſſume her monopoly. As 


to Foreign Trade, I have ſhewn it is no way 
affected, except by the preference to be given to 
Briuſh Colony goods, againſt thoſe of Foreign 
Colonies ; but why does the Gentleman allude to 
Portugal? it is the ſtrongeſt meaſure againſt him. 
Portugal has preſumed to diſtinguiſh between the 
goods of Great Britain and the goods of Ireland 


|.» — ſhe 


n 
— the will not receive the latter. But if this ſet. 
tlement is entered into, all our goods ſhe can 
have may go duty free through Britain. The 
diſtinction between Britiſh and Iriſh manufacture 
is loſt as to Foreign Nations, our goods, are 
made one, phyſically as well as politically, in 
reſpect to foreign, and our Union cemented by 


the freedom of intercourſe. 


The honourable gentleman ſeems, with other, 
to undervalue the Britiſh markets for our linens, 
and that if Britain ſhall diſcourage her import, 
they will find vent elſewhere, I will not pay hin 
fo fulſome a compliment as to ſay he underſtands 
commerce, his genius ſoars perhaps above ſuch 

ding; but if he did underſtand it, 1 would 
him, where would he expect a market to favour 
the linens of Ireland? Where will he find 3 
market under Heaven for that manufaQure, 
which now brings two millions annually into the 


kingdom? Will Portugal take them? Will 
Spain take them? Will France take them? No; 


we know they will not. Will Ruſſia, Germany, | 


or Holland take them r They are your powerful 


rivals, and able to underſel you. Where then 


— 1 


will 


. 
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W will you find a market, if England ſhuts her 
| potts? Will you go to the Weſt Indies? — you 
cannot go to the Engliſh Colonies— they will be 
\ like Britain there you can have no admittance. 
\ The French, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe have ſhut 
W their ports long ſince—your only market then 
is in the bankrupt States of North America, that 
have not money to pay their juſt debts, and many 
5 provinces of which, if they had the money, have 


W tot perhaps the honeſty to do it. 


This bankrupt country is to give you the 
Janke Britain affords, No, no; cheriſh the 
W market you have, you will never get lo good, 
ſhe ever exports with bounty for you. And here 
let me obſerve the benefits of exporting, duty 

free, all our fabrics through her ports, which 
this ſettlement ſecures. You firſt found the 
way for your linens to foreign places through 


der ports, by her capitals and extent of deal. 


Ing;—do not refuſe the like for your other fa- 
drics—the proſperity of the linen ſhould teach 
ny, X * 

You, 


' 


. The 


— — 


„ 

The gentleman ſays England is as dependay I 
on Ireland as Ireland is on England for he 
products he inſtances the cotton yarn and other iſ 
yarn of Ireland. What, call cotton yarn z 
fabric of Ireland, and an export to Britain!—l 


is a miſtake of his expreſſion, he cannot be b 


ignorant of our manufaftures. Let us look into 


the wants Britain ſupplies—I will take coal 
firſt. | 


Do you think it an object of no conſequence L 
to receive coals from England, for ever, duty : 
free. while, the duties on coals in England, 1 
brought from one of her own ports to anothet | 
is very high. I remember when I propoſed : 
ſhilling a ton on the importation of coals into 
Dublin only, in order to raiſe a fund for extend. 
ing and beautifying the city, it met with gre 
: oppoſition z 1 was abuſed in all the news papers; 
yet now England may raiſe four times that ſun 
upon the export of her coals, which will fil 
upon the conſumer, and raile a revenue for he 
advantage; nay were ſhe even to raiſe the revenue 
on them to you that ſhe does on her own coal 
carriage, what would become of you ? You 

hare 


elle 


coal 
You 


hare i 
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haye not Iriſh coal; if the preſent bounty of 28. 
a ton to Dublin, added to 1s. 8d. duty on Britiſh, 
which operates as.3s. 8d. in favour of Triſh coal, 
what will you do; becauſe no carriage can be ſo 
cheap to you as that acroſs the channel. Rock 
falt is the next; — Where will you get it ?. (ſome 
one ſaid from Spain) Rock ſalt from Spain! The 


gentleman ſhould inform himſelf a little better, 


As to the tanning trade, where will you get 
bark? From no place in the world but England, 
We know that it would not bear the freight from 
any other, and if England was to prohibit the 
export of it, that trade muſt be at an end; and 
we muſt not forget, that the Britiſh manufacturers 
of leather have already complained, that by get- 


ting bark from Wales, we are enabled to work on 


as good terms as England. 


Let him look to hops; will this country grow 
them? On the other hand, what wants do we 
ſupply for England! wool and linen yarn, to our 


own great advantage; but it is in vain to proceed; 


the Houſe muſt ſee that we are talking of a ſub- 
ject not yet undeaſtood; when known, and Ire- 


land 
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land arenen and in her cab reaſon, will 


| never refett the many bleſſings it holds out to her 


- wha it gives wealth and ſecurity which [truſt 
wilt never be reſuſed from a wild imagination of 
buen Ropublics, Commonwealths, Monarchies 
—God knows what. St on. 


; * 
= - * 5 ; a 


| Twill land or fall with the Bill, that not a line 
in it touches your Conſtitution; ; it is now leſt to 
ide deciſion of the country; it is not abandoned, 


G68 forbid i it ſhould ; and 1 truſt 1 ſhall ſee the na- 
Hon abet it * our hands, lat we uy be able then 
not promiiſe—he - kids dobe iP ” it will 
ve my pride at a future day, when its real value 
mall be known, that I bore a Teadidg ſhare i in the 
2 | tanfaftion—that laboured to o procure for Ireland 
+ | ſolid and ſubſtantial benefits,” Which even two 
3 ago no man had an idea of even looking to. 
e | 
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No common queſtion arreſts the ſerious attention 
of this Houſe.—l have liſtened, Mr: Speaker, with 
more than uſual attention to the Speech of the 
Rt, Hon. Gentleman—and much as I am diſpoſed to 
admire, much as I believe the Houſe may be induced 
to approve of, the very eloquent harangue which has 
been juſt now delivered, yet I truſt that I need not 
remind it, that there- are ſome queſtions of a nature 
ſo ſerious and delicatey which ſtrike home ſo immedi- 
ately to our deareſt intereſts, that it is peculiarly - 
important that we ſhould be particularly ſuſpicious 
of the more than ordinary diſplay of mental exerti- 
on, and jealous of that unworthily directed eloquence, 
that would ſurpriſe our approbation to a meaſure re- 
plete with injury and inſult to Ireland, and, in my 
opinion, with ruin to the Britiſh empire, We have 
long ſtood in the moſt trying and difficult ſituation, 
but that criſis, I think, has now arrived, when it be- 
comes every Gentleman ſeriouſly to catechiſe his 
heart, before he is led by the eloquence and abilities 
of the Hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, to do that 
which he might in his ſober judgment reflect upon 
with pain, and perhaps have reaſon to repent the 
reſt of his life. I confider the Houſe, at this mo- 
ment, in that ſituation in youth it becomes my duty 

"wh Bi te 
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to appriſe them of the danger of liſtening to the 
ſpecious arguments by which their minds are at- 
-- - tempted to be influenced. I took the liberty, laſt 
week, of ſtating to the Houſe, that whether Go- 
, ernment thought an Union was effential to the 
' - Proiperity of. Ireland, or neceſſary to the ſalvation 
of both countries, whether the plan by which the 
Vnion was to be effected was approved or diſapprov- 
ed, yet that in the preſent criſis of the affairs of 
that Country, and under all cir cumſtances as appli- 
cable to both, the meaſure was one which was by no 
means adviſable. It happened the majority of the 
"Houſe differed from my ſentiments; yet I may ven- 
ture to aſſert, that excepting the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, and one or two more whoſe opinions uſually 
coincide with his, there is not one Gentleman, 
now in the Houſe, who does not from his heart 
regret that ſuch a meaſure was ever brought forward 
in Ireland. The manner in which it has been met 
in that kingdom, is in my mind an additional reaſon 
of regret that ſuch a medſure ſhould ſtill be obſtinate- 
ly perſevered in in this. It is to be regretted that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſhould, when the queſtion 
was laſt week before the Houſe,” have expreſſed 
himſelf in ſo decided a manner. He, unfortunately, 
and moſt unwiſely, pledged himſelf that he would 
make the tneaſure of an Union between this country 
and Ireland a favourite object; he diſtinctly ſtated 
that it was a meaſure from which no oppoſition in 
this Houſe, or in the Houſe of Commons in Ireland, 
no loſs of popularity, no conſideration of the offence 
which he might give thoſe friends he valued moſt, 
mould deter him from endeavouring to carry into 
execution. He has this day, though not quite in 


| ſuch unqualified terms, repeated that pledge ;—but 
_ th6upgh he has repeated it, the Houſe has not repeat- 


ed it; and I conjure every Gentleman in the Houle; 
that he will-not only refuſe by his vote this 77 to 
1 | ien 
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fanction ſuch a pledge, but that he will give his vote 
in ſuch way as to preclude the hope of its being 
brought forward on any future time. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman, by this propoſed meaſure of àn 
Union, has placed Ireland and England in a very 
awkward and perilous fituation. The two countries 
are in that peculiar, fituation, that it muſt appear 
evident to every one the Independance of Ireland, 
and the power of the Right- Hon. Gentleman to 
deſtroy it, are incapable of -exifting together. He 
has ſhewn that one or the other muſt be annihilated; 
that they cannot co-exiſt, unleſs indeed the Houſe 
in its wiſdom ſhall interpoſe, and convince him that 
it will not ſuffer him to uſe his power to the deſtruc- 

tion of that Country. He has, by this meafure, 
promoted diſcord and diſſenſion between the two 
countries, at a time when union and co-operation + 
were above all things neceffary; he has been the 
means of planting the ſeeds of diſcord and diſſenſion 
between the Houſes of Lords and Commons in Ire- 
land; he has traduced the Parliament, as an afſerqbly 
convicted of being the dupes of an Engliſh faction. 
There remains but one thing more for him to do, 
which is to raiſe the Britiſh Houſe of Commons 
againſt the Houſe of Commons in Ireland. This, 
however, he has hot, and I truſt he never will be able 
to effect; and I hope, fincerety hope, that the Britiſh 
Nation would rather that that Gentleman was plung- 
ed in the abyſs of p blic odium, national execration 
and unrelenting hatied, than that by any wild, deſ- 
parate, daring and impolitic meaſure, he ſhould be 
permitted to alienate the affection of one country 
from the other, or ſtrike at the political conſequence 
or commereial proſperity of our dear, valued; faith- 
ful, braye and generous ſiſter kingdom: ' Oh God! 
Sir, why is it that Iinterpoſe between the ſyſtemof that 
Right Hon. Gentleman, and the adoption of it on 
the part of this Houſe ?- becauſe, Sir, it is a Jun - 
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which is calculated to promote diſcord, and an in- 


veterate alternation of diſguſt and antipathy, when 
union and affection ſhould be conciliated and con- 
firmed ; it is becauſe it is a ſyſtem which muſt as ſure 
as effect follows cauſe, promote diſguſt and reſent- 
ment; it is becauſe it is a ſyſtem which traduces 


one of the contracting parties as ſo low, ſo deſperate, 
and ſo degraded ; as in energy incapable to retrieve 
the Country from the calamities under which it has 


laboured ; and in mind ſo weak, ſo puſillanimous, 
ſo unenlightened ; ſuch a ſhame and ſcandal to the 
nation over which it preſides, as to be the continual 


dupe of every paltry, deſpicable Britiſh faction; a 


ſyſtem, in one word, which is now endeavouring 
to array the Britiſh Houſe of Commons againſt the 
Repreſentative Aſſembly, of our dear and juſtly valu- 
ed ſiſter kingdom. 

I frankly and honeſtly declare, that by far the 
greateſt part of that Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech 
was in no ſhape connected with the queſtion which 
he was pleaſed to introduce. For near an hour of 
the time which he occupied the Houſe, I was inclined 


to ſuppoſe, (if ſuch a ſuppoſition was allowable) 


either that a ſtranger had got into the Houſe, and 


| tze Hon, Gentleman was replying to ſome ſpeech 


which he had delivered in ſome other aſſembly, or 


that the Right Hon. Gentleman in the warmth of his 


imagination, had fancied himſelf in the Iriſh Houſe 


of Commons, and was warmly engaged to (what 
by the bye I did not conceive him, adequate on 


the preſent occaſion) a reply to Mr. Foſter, on a 
ſubject which was deeply connected with the vital 


| Intereſts of that much injured, but rapidly advancing 
:- young Country. Not one part of his argument 


relates to the queſtion—he is propoſing a meaſure by 


which the rights of an independant nation are to be 
- deſtroyed and trampled upon; and he thinks he 
_ triumphs by endeavouring to ſhew that the argu- 


ments 
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ments of Mr. Foſter are unfounded. The whole of 
his argument is, that Mr. Foſter thought the propo- 
ſitions in 1785 nec eſſary to prevent future jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion between the two countries; and the 
Hon Gentleman thought if the propoſitions failed, 
he would be conſidered a uſeleſs Miniſter. What 
is to be collected from this, but that both Mr. Foſter 
and the Hon. Gentleman ſuſtained fooliſh opinions? 
for it turned out, that although the propoſitions 
did fail, the failure was not the means of introdu- 
cing jealouſy and ſuſpicion between the two coun- 
tries, nor of producing the reſignation of the 
Honourable Gentleman. If, indeed, he can ſhew 
that the failure of the propoſitions had produced 
all thoſe diſaſters which have ſince happened; all 
thoſe ſcenes of diſtraction and rebellion which the 
kingdom of Ireland has witneſſed; then I admit 
the argument would be againſt Mr. Foſter ; but has 
he ſhewn that to have been the caſe ? On the con- 
trary, the argument relative to Mr. Foſter ſtands 
ſimply thug: Mr. Foſter ſaid, the failure of the 
Commercial Propoſitions would be the ground of 
tuture jealouſy and ſuſpicion on the part of Ireland. 
Well! what is the conſequence? He now ſays, 
* though I did ſay ſo, I find I was miſtaken ; for it 
appears to have been the beſt means of preſerving its 
independance.*”” Sir, there does not ſtrike me the 
lighteſt inconſiſtency in the preſent ſentiments of 
Mr. Foſter on the queſtion, with reference to thoſe 
he formerly entertained ; and the arguments of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſeem to me to conſiſt 


in a ſort of repartee unworthy his good ſenſe and 

abilities. 54 ö | 
But though the Right Hon, Gentleman may not 
have ſucceeded in fixing the charge of inconſiſtency 
on Mr. Foſter, yet the tendency of his ſpeech has 
tully. developed the ſyſtem of foul and rank cor- 

ruption and intimidation by which it ſeems the 
bg meaſure 
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meaſure is or was to be carried: Does it not throw iſ 
d out an ignominidus threat of withdrawing ſuch 
commercial advantages as Ireland may derive from 
her connexion: uit Great Britain, unleſs ſhe buſely 
conſents to ſtrengthen that connexion, by the plau- 
ſible and ſpecious mode, which is now ſo cruelly 
| fuggeſted,——the ſurrender. of her independencc,—and 
| proclamms to an aſtoniſhed world, — her diſpoſition 
to become a province; though from the earlieſt 
rata modern Europe to this day, ſhe has had the 
ſtrength, capability, and power, to retain the charac- 
Ac and conſequence of a diſtinct and ſeparate King. 
om from Great Britain. Are not the expreſſions 
. _ which we have heard this night an inſinuated threat 
| © to thoſe ho lock upon a Lepiſlative independance of 
BD Ireland neceffary-to the: continuance of her preſent 
| proſperityf for: what end could ſuch fcandalous 
and :diſgraceful: threats be reforted to, but as the 
means of intimidation ? this is fully corrobor sed 
by what follows the taunting obſervations of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman; —obſervations that evince 
little reſpect-nay an utter contempt—either for 
| the Parliament, or the People of Ircland :— 
* Ireland,” he ſays, ought at this moment to 
ſpurn the nature of her preſent ſituation, and be 
particularly defixous of embraeing the offer of cloſet 
Dnion And chy i Becauſe ſuch forſooth is her 
weakneſs, that ſhe is incapable of defending herſelf, 
and muſt therefore rely on the protection of her 
powerful neighbour to defend her. What was 
this but calling on 2 wreiched, diſtreſſed, impove- 
tried Iriſhman, to ſurrender every thing dear, and 
valued, and worth defending, for the privilege of 
being det znded, and when defence would be an 
ohbſect of trifling eſtimation? What is this but to 
- ſtate that our protection q o be withdrawn, if ſhe 
refuſes to accede to What is propoſed? (No, no, 
b exclaimed ral Gentlemen on the Treaſury 
Bench). I repeat that it is the fair and natural in- 
J! SES. ference— 
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ference —he ſays, that Ireland is incapable of de- 
fending herſelf without our connexion, and that 
our connexion cannot exiſt without an Union — can 
any other inference be drawn from ſuch a mode of 
reaſoning, than that if Ireland. refuſes the Union, 
ſhe will be deprived of the protection of this 
country? But is this language fit and proper to be 
held out? If two countries ſtand in that relation to 
each other, that with reſpect to the one it has no 
trade, no commerce, no manufactures, no advan- 
tage of its own, nothing in fact But what it derives 
from the other, that it is in 2 ſituation in which it 
is incapable of defending itſelf without the aſſiſtance 
of its powerful neighbour, is it not natural to aſk, 
Hoy it came into that ſituation ? and may I not aſk, 
How Ireland is in the ſituation deſcribed: by the 
Honourable Gentleman? a country bleſſed with 
all the advantages which God and Nature ever be- 
ſtowed, a healthy climate, commodious ports, and 
a fruitful ſoil. Is it, let me aſk, wiſe in the Hon; 
Gentleman to preſs ſuch a diſcuſhon ; and to afford 
Ireland thE” opportunity of inquiring how it has 
happened ſhe is not in poſſefſion;ob..thoſe advantages 
which naturally belong to her; and by the enquiry 
to learn, that it has been owing to the oppreſſiva, 
unwiſe, injurious policy of Great Britain, for a 
period of near three hundred years? The Hon. 
Gentleman ſays he conſiders the connexion between 
the two countries neceſſary to each other, and that 
England is little qualified to do without Ireland; 
yet he brings forward a diſcuſſion which leads to that 
hoſtility, that may deſtroy the exiſtence of both: 
With regard to the queſtion of. the power of Ireland 
to reſiſt her enemies, let me aſk the Hon; -Gentle» 
man, what inducement he cauld have for offering 
the inſult he has to that country? When Areland 
had her Volunteers in arms, had ſhe not the means 
of repelling her foes foreign and domeſtic ? What 
| £24 ER aſſiſtance 


. aſſiſtance did ſhe not afford this country during the 
American war? Cannot Ireland ſay to you, before 
me ſuffers you to reproach her with her inability to 
defend herſelf, before ſhe ſuffers you to reproach 
her with your 40,000 militia in the heart of the 
kingdom (for which you have my thanks), could 
ſhe not ſay, give me back the 100,000 Iriſhmen 
who have loſt their lives in fighting your battles? 

| Above 10,000 of her ſons have periſhed in the 
l " Welt Indies alone, in ſupporting your conteſts, 
1 yet you now ſay to her, you have weakened yourſelf, 
Pou are at our mercy, and therefore we inſiſt upon 
| your coaleſcing with us. But now the Hon. Gen- 
tleman contends that her weakneſs not only leaves 
. her expoſed to hoſtile invaſion, but he alſo ſeems to 
| feel that the ſame weakneſs leaves her at his mercy, P 
and therefore, he will avail himſelf of it, to com- 
pel her to acquieſce in an Union. While this, £ 
2 however, moſt undoubtedly appears to be his real ( 
intention, he talks of leaving her adoption of the F 

meaſure to the unbiafſed and calm deliberation of 
her own independent Parliament. Was not this an 
inſulting mockery? Such, at leaſt, it mult be 
deemed by men who regard not the words of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, but who look at his actions 
for their true interpretation and import; and when I 
reflect upon the whole of his paſt conduct, can 1 
believe that this queſtion is to be left ſolely to the 
_.unbiafſed judgment, toithe independant diſcretion 
of the Iriſh Parliament? Surely not: and there- 
fore 1 moſt ſeriouſly appeal to the good ſenſe and the 
high dignity of the Houſe, not to lend the ſanction 
of its authority to the ſhameful means by which this 
meaſure is to be forced upon the reluctant feelings 
of the ſiſter kingdom. And what, in the name of 
God, are thoſe means? Do we not ſee in the fore- 
moſt rank of them a barefaced and ſtaring corrup- 


tion, that ſtalks along the land with a purſe Ow 
; an 
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and a ſcourge in the other ? Do we not ſee intimi- 
dation exerting its diſcouraging power in the ſudden 
and ſcandalous. diſmiſſals of the oldeſt and beſt 
tried ſervants of the Crown, in the removal of a 
Parnell and of a Fitzgerald? And after this ſhall 
we ſtill be told that the adoption of the propoſed 
meaſure is wholly left to the calm judgment and 
independant diſcretion of the People of Ireland? 
Or rather, muſt it not be allowed that the whole of 


| thisimperious and threatening conduct on the part of 


Miniſters is a leſſon and a warning held out to the 


Iriſh Parliament to enforce their aſſent, or perhaps 


to hang over them the terrors of à Diſſolution, or 
ſhew what thoſe who ſtill remain in place may ex- 
pect from the examples of the puniſhment that has 
already been inflicted on ſome of the faireſt and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed: characters in Ireland, unleſs they 
facrifice the diQates of their duty and their con- 
ſcience to the intemperate imperiouſneſs of an head- 
{ſtrong Miniſter ? The ſame ſtretch of inſulting 


power might perhaps alſo be reſorted - to here, if 
any Gentleman now in office ſhould venture to con- 


ſult his Conſcience and the Conſtitution, and eſpouſe 
the opinion I propoſe ; the fate of ſuch a perſon 
moſt undoubtedly would be, to be turned out to- 
morrow; for we have been frequently told how 
important and neceſſary it is to repreſs and puniſh 
firſt ſymptom of infubordination and inſurrecttion. 

But conceiving, as I do, that the Hobſe 1s not 
free from the influence ever attained over eaſy 
tempers by bold and ingenious ſophiſtry, appre- 
henfive that we are in the ſituation of men who juſt 
begin to free themſelves, by a collected vigorous 
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eftort, from the chains impoſed by beauty, or the 
ſeductive allurements of an amoraus fportive ima- 


gination, I muſt adjure rhe Houſe not to difpoſe of 


a queſtion that is perhaps to decide for ever Whether 


great and generous nation is to retain its inde- 
C pendance, 


— 


\ 
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dendance, and by implication, to determine whether ll 
2 ſet of Repreſentatives choſen by a free People, 
ti muſt vote themſelves out of exiſtence, and give up 
| _-. the liberties, the property, the acknowledged con- 
|  Aftitutional rights of their Conſtituents, to the do- 
| mination of a power, that, under the maſk of 
R friendſhip, has introduced among them a force, 
[| originally ſaid to be intended ſolely for their de. 
| Fence againſt a daring inſidious enemy, whom all 
| dieprecate, but who is not more to be deteſted than 
[| f the pretended friend who aſſiſts only that he may 
N 
| 


| . acquire confidence enough to delude, and ſtrength 
enough to deſtroy. Ne , gel 5 
Li I muſt think the Houſe has been hurried along 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman from one degree 

of tranſport to another, until, in the groves of 
his Elyſium, they have been elated with ſaenes of 
| p grandeur, and fatigued with that 22 or en- 
| y 


feebled with that richneſs of proſpect, which is to 
j render enquiry loathſome, and which will inevita- 
3 "bly prepare the human mind for the reception of any 
doctrines, however wild—and any aſſurance of 
future advantage, however illuſory. I took an 
1 opportunity laſt week of oppoſing the meaſure 
i of Legiſlative Union with Ireland, in the firſt ſtage 
of the diſcuffion, which, as matter of courſe, was 
| 8 lead to that queſtion. I did ſo then, as well 
tom a conviction that meaſures of ſuch magnitude, 
- and of ſuch novelty, ſhould always. be oppoſed in 
the infancy of their progreſs, as in the eontemph- 
| tion of what I naturally anticipated would be the 
| effect of the eloquence of the Right Hon. Genile- 
man. I then faid, what J am at this moment pre- 
pared to repeat, after much conſidering the ſubject, 
4 that under the preſent circumſtances of Ireland, in 
this criſis of her convulſed and neceſſarily diſor- 

"x Jdered ſyſtem of polity and general government, it 
I 1s not only impolitic but unſafe to urge, nay even to 
* g | agitate 
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agitate the diſcuſſion of topics, in the iſſues of which 
are to be ſeen developing themſelves, the poiſon and 
the horrors, which are to lay the moſt hardy and 
ſtout of heart proſtrate at the feet of a Britiſh 
Miniſter that are to intimidate and appal the moſt 
heroic ſpirits. Ireland, in her preſent temper, muſt 
be beat into this meaſure, and that Miniſter who 
ſhall make the bold experiment of flogging a whole 
nation into ſtupid beings, inſenſible alike to the 
duty ſhe may owe herſelf, inſenſible to the rights of 
the preſent generation, and the intereſts of the race 
yet unborn, . as much as to the arrogance and £upi- 
dity of thoſe who ſhall infli& the blow, or direct 
the torture—ſuch a Miniſter have ſecured his 
minions, but it may not be altogether unbecoming 
him, if he be defirous ultimately to prevail, to 
meaſure his power by the force of his antagoniſts', 
and in the eſtimation of his means of victory, 
to ſeek an antidote againſt national pride and local 
attachments. 3 | 
- Gracious God! Sir, Who would have ſuppofed 
that a Britiſh Miniſter, . wrapped up in the inſolence 
ot power, and that odious ſelf-ſufficiency,.the ge- 
nuine characteriſtic of a narrow and impotent under- 
ſtanding, rather than of a manly and vigorous intel. 
lect, would dare in the face of the Iriſh Nation, to 
ſpurn the aſſertion of her rights, to fawn and flatter 
her guiltleſs mind, and by ſeeming to reſpe& her 
declared unequivocal opinion, to lull her into in- 
activity, the more ſucceſsfully to enſlave her for 
ever? But let not the Right Hon. Gentleman deceive 
himſelf vhilſt he is exerting his ingenuity to deceive 
Ireland. Let him remember, Sir, that ſome plots 


have been ſo cloſely wrought, ſome meaſures of ſur- © - "if 


priſe and deluſion. ſo intricately planned, and at: 
tempted to be carried into effect with ſuch novelty 
of means, that the authors, the actors, even the ſub- 
ordinate characters in the drama, have been 4258 

„ N 25 1 elves. 
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Ft  #felyes entangled in the mazes they have contrived 
for innocence, and overwhelmed under the ruins of 
that fabric, which they have erected to overawe the 
"dependant. | 
Ihe Hon. Gentleman ſet out with ſaying, he 
wiſhed the queſtion to be argued coolly and dif. 
patſhonately, diſtinctly expreſſing himſelf, that he 
wiſhed to ſubmit it to the unbiafled judgment and 
| dependant diſcuſhon of the Parliament of Ireland; 
but, Sir, Ipay very little attention to the Hon. Gen- 
| tleman's words, I look to his actions; and referring 
to them, let me aſk, Is the queſtion: left to the un- 
biaſſed judgment and independant diſcuſſion of Ire. 
land? Is it not on the contrary apparent, that in 
order to carry it, corruption is ſtalking through 
lreland with a ſcourge in one hand and a purſe in 
k the other? Is that, I aſk, leaving it to the unbiaſſed 
judgment and independant diſcuſſion of the Coun- 
try? It is the contrary ; it is not only a mockery, 
but an inſult to Parliament. Beſides, how can 
Parliament tell, how ſoon the Hon. Gentleman may 
adopt the fame line of conduct, with regard to the 
Parliament collectively, as he has done with reſpect 
to individuals? If he has diſmiſſed individuals for 
expreſſing ſentiments different to his own, may he 
not, by the ſame rule, diſmiſs the Parliament too, 
if it preſumes to oppoſe hun. The inference is fair. 
Was it juſt, in the caſe of a Viceroy conſulting his 
conſcience; on a queſtion of all others the moſt 'ne- 
ceſſary, to act according to its diftates, was it, I 
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ſay, neceſſary to tell him, becauſe he did ſo, he was n 
unfit to be any longer in his Majeſty's ſervice? He | 
ſays, that time ſhould be given to the people, as well c 


in as out of Parliament, to conſider the ſubje&, and 

,- for heats and anĩmoſities to ſubſide, I believe; that 
with reſpe@ to the Iriſh Parliament, his intention is, 
that time ſhould be given to try the effect of further { 
corruption; and what ſenfation will be produced 


' 
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by diſmiſſing the Servants of the Crown; what che 
influence of the Crown is; and what are the expec- 
tations of thoſe devoted to its ſervices. Nor was it 
the Right. Hon. Gentleman alone who attempted to 
juſtify theſe meaſures. I have heard them alſo juſti- 
hed by an Hon. Friend (Mr. Canning) and never did 
{ hear any thing with more poignant regret ; for what. 
ſenſation but that of ſorrow and regret could ariſe 
in my mind, when I heard that Hon. Friend plead. 
the cauſe of bold and barefaced corruption, and thus. 
cloud and contaminate with its foul fog and baneful 
breath the pure early mbrning of his political life? 
Would he now tell ys that the Right Hon, Gentle-: 
man had given a determined pledge, and could not 
now recede ? Why did he? Who called upon him. 
to ſpeak? Was it to encourage his friends in Ireland 
by a diſplay of his reſolution ?—but that was una- 
vailing, as the diſcuſſion and deciſion took place 
there before that encouragement could reach them; 
but as to the charge of urging intimidation, neither. 
the Right Hon. Gentlemen, nor his Hon. Friend who, 
anſwered me on a former occaſion, had thought pro- 

per to fay a word. His Hon. Friend (Mr. Canning, 

rom his Parliamentary ſtanding, could not, indeed, 
have taken any part in the violation of the compact 
a 1782, and therefore his Right Hon. Friend ſtęp- 

ped generouſly forward and claimed all the ſhame, 
guilt, and treachery of it to himſelf.—Like another 
Niſus. he threw his broad ſhield over his beloved 
Euryalus to protect him from the vengeful reſent- 

ment of the Iriſh nation, calling out to them Me, 
ne, I, Tam the man; wreak all your vengeance up- 

on me. | TAN? | 

Me, me, adſum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum, : 


O Rutuli; mea: a omnis 7 nihil iſte nec auſus, l 
Nec potuit | : « 


My Hon. Friend's abilities might, however, prove 
that poruit ; and as to his courage, he was ſatisſied 
the Houſe had no reaſon to call it in queſtion.—The 
| . | | gencrous. 


? 
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14 
- generous ardour of the Right Hon. Gentleman to 
protect his Hon. Friend, was therefore only the 
impulſe of affectio nd. 

N Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum, 
Then, with reſpect to the rejection of the queſtion 
by the Parliament of Ireland, the Hon. Gentleman 
fays the meaſure is neceflary to the people ot lre- 
hand; and at the concluſion of his obſervation he 
adds, that he will wait a more favourable opportu- 
nity. What does he mean ? "That he will wait till 

if the Parliament of Ireland is convinced by reaſoning ? 
No, he will wait till a day or an hour of additional 
vVeakneſs, when the country ſhall be ſtill further 
incaparitared for reſiſting their enemies, and more 
imntimidated at the confequence of our withdrawing 
- / our affiſtance. What does he mean by ſaying he 
will wait? Does he mean he will wait till a period, 
as one which may or may not arrive, when he 
knows he has it in his power to create it whenever 
be thinks proper? It ſeems the Hon. Gentleman has 
- now been fifteen years with this ſyſtem of an Union 
rankling in his heart, but has never thought proper 
to bring it forward till the preſent moment. What 
concluſion will the people of Ireland draw from ſuch 
conduct? Have they not a right to ſuppoſe, if the 
meaſure was never propoſed in the hour of their 
ſtrength and proſperity, bur is attempted when they 
are weakened a unable to reſiſt, that it is not in- 

| tended as a meafure of advantage to them? If when 
2 Lord Lieutenant was ſent over to heal the differen- 
ces reſpecting the Cathalics; if when the cup was 
at their lips, it was daſhed away, and that Lord 
ST __. Lieutenant withdrawn; if the hoſtilities of the Ca- 
tholics and the Proteſtants were not neceſſary for bim 


— 
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to attend to, what muſt they conſider of his conduct 


when he attempts to introduce an alteration at 2 * 
1 time hen their weakneſs prevents them from reſiſt- 
ing it? Does he think that he will by ſuch a meaſure, a 
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ſo carried into effect, produce a permanent connex- 
ion between the two countries? Does He not con- 
ſider what will be the feelings of men ſo provoked ? 
—But is this the real argument of one who wields 
the power of national will? When we have already 
pledged ourſelves to ſnpport that independant le- 
giſlation which Ireland claimed as its right, what 
reaſon have we to ſuppofe that if we attempt to 
deſtroy that pledge, we ſhall not drive that country 
to the expedient of gaining aſſiſtance, and repelling 
our attacks? The Hon. Gentleman treated the pledge 
of this Houſe and the Government, at the laſt Ad- 
juſtment in 1782, as a cifcumitance of a filly and 
trifling nature. Among other terms of ſcorn and 
opprobrium he calls it moſt chrldiih ; at the time he 
made this aſſertion he was not arrived at his full ex- 
perience; he had been but a year and an half in 
office; but I ſhould like to know. what the conduct 
of the Hon. Gentleman's preſent collegues had 
previouſly been? He reviles the Duke of Portland 
and the other Miniſters who were then in power. 
There was a Gentleman, now a Noble Lord, I can't 
remember all the new Noble Lord's names, but he 
was conſidered the mouth-piece of thoſe who carried 
that buſineſs: into execution. He brought up the 
reſolutions, and it will be found they paſſed nemine 
contradicente: Surely, the Hen, Gentleman will 
rw his tender. years at the time, for not remem- 
ing this, for it was much about the time when 
he had the application of  Heaven-born Miniſter 
beſtowed upon him; but he ſays the reſolutions were 
conſidered as childiſh, becauſe there was one tacked 
to them which ſtated, that it was neceſſary to do 
ſomething further. It is quite enough for. me to 
know that there could not be any fraud intended by 
this laſt reſolution ; that it could not be confidered 
as a caveat againſt that admiſſion of the independance 
of kreland which had been before acknowledged. 
5 4 3 a8 ed | Ireland 
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treland ſays, We will have an independant Parlia- 
-ment—Right—but to defeat that, we will put in the 
journals what fhalt have- the effe& of defeating the 
claim. I am perſuaded it is impoſſible ſuch a hard 
gonſtruction can be put upon that reſolution. It is 
|  libellous to ſuppoſe that any one could mean it in 
| that. light. But I will tell you, Sir, to what the re- 
folution alluded ;—lt was meant that with regard to 
commerce. between the two countries, fomething 
_ , Futther ſhoald be done; but as to the Conftitution 
Ireland and its Independance, that was finatty ad- 
juſted. It was ſuppoſed, that on the ſubject of com- 
merce ſomething might ariſe which it might be ne- 
| - ceflary afterwards to refer to the arbitration: of Par- 
.  Hament.., But why was not the Hon. Gentleman'; 
opinion followed up? Why did he adhere to this 
ſilly pledge? I believe in the very next year, 1783, 
8 when this ſubject was again brought forward by Mr. 
bj - Flood, the Hon. Gentleman did not think of ſaying 
' there was ſomething more to be done; though he 
mult be now ſuppoſed to have been convinced that 
ſomething further was neceſſary, yet he did not inti- 
mate that opinion; but now, at the diſtance of fifteen 
i Years, he ſtates there is a neceſſity for following it 
up. Why has he ſo long delayed? Becauſe he never 
1 before thought he had a favourable opportunity; 
bdecauſe he never before thought Ireland was at his 
We mercy; and now, as the means of carrying his ſyſ- 
tem into effect, he muſt look forward to thoſe feuds 
and diſcords which may weaken Ireland, and lay her 
fill more at his mercy. With his uſual lofty tone 
and carriage he again and again repeats, that an 
| Union is the only remedy that can heal the evils that 
” _ afti& Ireland, or that can ſecure the ſalvation of 
bdoth countries. He muſt, therefore, perſiſt in it, 
and call on Parliament to aſſiſt him in the execution 
of the meaſure ; he is willing, however, to wait for 
a more favourable opportunity, and until the Irim WF 
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parliament is convinced of its neceſſity, 1 


is that opportunity he pretends to wait for —is it 


not the day and hour when Ireland ſhall be in a 


greater degree of weakneſs ? Does he wait until he 
can again reproach her with her inability to defend 
herſelf; and threaten her with withdrawing thoſe 
commercial favours ſhe receives from England, and 
from which, he contends, are derived all the ſources 
from which her proſperity ariſes ? Alas! it is but too 


much in his power to create that moment! And 


here, let me conjure, let me entreat the Houſe to 
recolle& the ſhameful manner in which Lord Fitz- 


william was recalled from Ireland, at a moment when 


he was ſuppoſed to have been ſent over to grant to 


the Roman Catholics the rights and privileges 
which they claimed. The cup of conceſſion was 
juſt preſented to their lips, but inſtead of permitting 
them to taſte of it, it was daſhed in their faces. Was 
this the proof of a fincere defire to reconcile the 
Roman Catholic body ? And if he is acquainted, 
as ſurely he is, with the workings of the human 
heart, muſt he not be well aware of what men will 
do when fo provoked ?—We all agree, continued Mr. 
Sheridan, reſpecting the neceſſity of a connexion be- 
tween the two countries, and that nothing could be 
more fatal to either than that Ireland ſhould be poſſ- 
eſſed by the French. Should we not then ſeriouſly 
conſider how far the enforcing of this meaſure may © 
tend to favour what the Right Hon. Gentleman calls 
the favourite object of the enemy, and which really 
delieve to be their earneſt wiſh, namely, the Inva- 
lion of Ireland. Seeing it as I do, in this light, 
haye I not every reaſon and motive for imploring 
the Houſe not to give it any further countenance ? 
Indeed in every view I can take of it, it appears to 
me not only to be dangerous, but as Childiſh a 
ſcheme as that which the Right Hon. Gentleman has 
choſen to ſtigmatiſe ſo frequently with that epithet, 

/ | | | * In 
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| In the long and laboured calumnies of the Right 
| Hon.. Gentleman, my valued, my eſteemed friend, 
Mr. Fox, has not eſcaped from the indecent accu- 
_ fatiog of a proud, ſullen and domineering arrogance, 
ſee with what indecency he taunts my honourable 
friend with not having followed up the reſolution 
of 15782—when he knows full well that that uni- 
form friend to the peace, property and independence 
| of Ireland, remained but two months after in office, 
| and therefore could give it no effe&—but did the 
| - Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf, when he came af. 
| terwards into power, attempt to bring forward the 
| objections which he had this night ſo triumphantly 
tf urged? Had he not now been fifteen years a Mi. 
| miſter, without ever endeavouring to do that which 
from the firſt he deemed to be indiſpenſably necel- 
ſary ?—He fays, that in the Houſe of Lords in Ire- 
land there was a decided majority in favour of the 
Union ; that in the Commons it was nearly equal; 
and that out of doors the largeſt, party were in fa- 
_ your of it ;—but, Sir, look to the qualities of the 
divifion ; againſt the Union were all the country 
Gentlemen, while thoſe in favour of it were per- 
ſons in office, and men of no reputation for inde- 
pendency of political character. What is the in- 
ducement to the meaſure held out in Cork? it is 
ſaid that its marine will be ſtrengthened, and thai 
it will have a dock-yard.—In the north of Ireland, 
it is ſtated that if the meaſure is not acceded to, 
they will loſe the advantages of their Linen Trade; 
thus a bribe is held out to one, and a threat to the 
___ other. —The Hon. Gentleman ſays he muſt be al- 
ſured of the continuance of the connexion with 
Ireland, and then he ſays that the Union is the 
only way to continue it. Is this his propoſition or 
not? I fay it is ſo, But Idefy him to mention any 
one advantage which he offers to Ireland for their 
acceptance of the Union, which he might not give 
| |: wWilhout 
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without that condition. For inſtance, the ſubject 
of Tithes has been mentioned; it is ſaid that ar- 
rangements are to be made reſpecting them; but 
permit me to aſk him whether, if the propoſed ar- 
rangements are right, they cannot as well be car- 
ried into effect without the Union as with it? He 
has ſaid that every enlightened politician on the 
continent is convinced what an acceſſion of ſtrength 
it would be to this country if Ireland was united to 
it (by the way, I don't like this quoting the opini- 
ons of continental politicians); but notwithſtand- 
ing their opinions, let me aſk whether, in purſuing 
his favourite ſubject, he is not, more in danger of 
acting as the Ally of the French, than of aſſiſting 
Ireland to repel their attempts? If France knows 
that Ireland is ſo far ſubdued that ſhe is unable to 
reſiſt an attack on her independence, will not that 
aſſurance be the means of her taking thoſe meaſures 
by which ſhe may be enabled to ſtrike that dread- 
ful blow ſhe has ſo long aimed, namely the Separa- 
tion of Ireland from Great-Britain ?—The Honour- 
able Gentleman next comes to the queſtion of the 
advantages to accrue .to Ireland by an Union with 
this country. He ſkips over the advantages ſhe has 
acquired ſince 1782, and proceeds to give an ac- - 
count of Scotland ſince the Union, and an ar- 
gument ſtrongly urged in favour of the Union, is 
the proſperity which Scotland. is ſaid to have enjoy- 
ed fince it has been united with England: but 
might not Scotland have attained this increaſe of 
wealth and proſperity merely by dint of her own 

induſtry ? Beſides, Scotland cannot well be com- 
pared with Ireland :—in Scotland the Gentlemen of 
property are fond to reſide, and to encourage trade, 
agriculture, &c.; in Ireland it is the very reverſe. 
Whether without the Union, Scotland would not 
have been in as good a ſituation as ſhe is now, is 


more than I can determine; but is it not true that Ire- 
ä | land 
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land proſpered from the moment when ſhe ſhook off 
her ignominious dependence, and inſiſted on a free 
and independent legiſlation? It is argument found- 
ed on mere gueſs and hazard to ſay, that after the 
Union Ireland will derive an increaſe of progreſ- 
five advantages beyond what ſhe has enjoyed ſince 
1782.— Then he ſays that the endeavours of our 
- legiſlature may, in the courſe of ſixteen years, be 

deſeated by the legiſlature of Ireland. He argues 
not from what has been, but from what may be. 1 
may ſay that the two Parliaments have now, for 
above 100 years, gone on co-operating with each 
other without exception. With regard to what is 
. called the Declaratory Law, he knows that the terms 
of that law never created any apprehenſion, that it 
was always conſidered as a dead letter. I aſſert 
that there has been a co-operation of 100 years be- 
tween the two Parliaments, except only in the in- 
ſtance of the Iriſh Propoſitions. It is merely an at- 
tempt to entrap and impoſe upon the Houſe, to ſtate, 
that a caſe may occur in which the operations of 
legiſlation may be defeated by the want of co-ope- 
ration in one of the Houſes of Parliament of the 
two countries. It may as well be faid, if we ſend 
a bill to the Houſe .of Lords, and they do not ap- 
prove of it—* See the miſchief of having two 
Houſes of Parliament whoſe functions impede each 
other: or if we ſend a money-bill, and they 
thin proper to make ſome alteration in it, we may 
make the ſame objection. If you reaſon of what 

may he, and not of what is, only ſee the inconveni- 
ence of the argument, particularly in a Conſtitu- 
tion like ours, compoſed of three branches, King, 
Lords and Commons: it goes to the deſtruction 
of the Conſtitution altogether ; for the Lords may 
on ſome queſtion be againſt the Commons, the Com- 
mons againit the Lords, or, the King againſt both ; 


and theſe different eſtates acting diametrically op- 
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poſite to each other, you would make an argument 
of their deſtruction. Thus it is evident, when you 
argue __ experience and fact, you argue againſt 
the exiſtence of one of the beſt Governments that 
ever was formed for the protection of the liberty, 
and property of the ſubject. 

The Hon. Gentleman next came to the ſtate of 
France, reſorting to his old argument of the de- 
trution of order and regular ſyſtem of Govern- 
ment, French principles and Jacobiniſm were, as 
uſual, introduced into the debate, and made the 
ſubject of ſplendid inveQtive.—But what was Jaco- 
biniſm ?—Woas it not Jacobiniſm that pretended to 
W make other States more free, independent, and 

proſperous than it found them: Was it not Jaco- 

diniſm that called on other countries to reſign their 

freedom, their independence, and their Conſtitutions, 
vith a promiſe to ſubſtitute ſomething better in their 
pace? I agree with him in what he ſtates of the 
conduct of the people of that country. Indeed it is 
waſte of time to paint the enormities of the French 
Government toward the people of France, or their 
aocities toward the King of Sardinia.— Thoſe pa- 
lietic deſcriptions which have been ſo often re- 
pated, are of as little effect as the attempts of Ger- 
Mnicus, who is recorded by Tacitus to have en- 
favoured to raiſe the fury of the ſoldiers, by paint- 
g in ſtrong colours the indignities his brother's 
ody had received, when it was well known to the 
any he had no brother, I agree that the conduct 
if France, where they have attempted incorpo- 
nion with other countries, is not to be defended ; 
It with reſpect to that ſyſtem of Jacobiniſm ſo much 
leprecated by the Right Hon. Gentleman, what is 
f]acobiniſm is, when under the hypocritical 

Petence of making a nation free, you in fact take 
My all they poſſeſs that is worth poſſeſſing. And 
bis view the Hon. Gentleman is the Arch-Jaco- 

of all Europe. He does not know what good 


he 
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he is doing the French cauſe, when he approaches 
Ireland with a coarſe French hug of fraternity, and 
reprobates the Republic while he is endeavouring 
exactly to imitate it. He ſpeaks of the great favours 
beſtowed: on Ireland, and the acquiſitions ſhe has 
made during the preſent war. I would, however, 
have it underſtood, and indeed the Hon. Gentleman 
has admitted, that we did not go to war to gain ac- 
quiſitions, but to prevent the French from making 
them, to prevent France from overrunning the 
countries of Europe, and fraterniſing with the 
people. Have we done this? Have we prevented 
France overrunning nearly the whole of Europe! 
No; quite the reverſe; and as to the acquiſi- 
tions of Ireland, we have ſuffered her to par- 
take in ours. O Magnanimity ! O unbounded 
Liberality ! We ſay to Ireland, in all we gain you 
ſhall go part—an all our bleſſings in this war you ſhall 
have ſhare. What are they? The only bleſſings we 
have to offer them are their ſhare of the two hun- 
dred and fifty millions expended in. the proſecution 
of the war. This is all the bleſſing, is all the re- 
compenſe we have to offer to poor proſtrate 
Ireland. 

The next argument af the Hon. Gentleman is, 
the ignorance and want of civiliſation of the Iriſh, 
J agree with him in the exiſtence of thoſe evil 
but from what do they proceed? I ſay, it is becauſe 
men of great property do not, as they do in this 
country, aflociate in a certain degree with the lower 
claſſes; they do not form iketafeves into a maſs to 
- relieve the poor from poverty and diſtreſs ; they 
have not the ſame motive. That is the ſource of 
the penury and wretchedneſs af the people of Ire- 
land. What is the remedy ? The cauſe of the e 
is, the abſence of the perſons who poſſeſs eſtates i! 
that country; and the remedy you propoſe is, 
Abſentee Government. With reſpe& to Scot 


land, the caſe is very different to what it is relatin 
. . 10 


to Ireland. The people of Ireland have not that 


local attachment to their country, which the people 
of Scotland poſſeſs. Except a Scotchman leaves 


his. native home for the good of his country, as the 


Hon. Secretary over the way (Mr. Dundas) has 
done, he can be content to remain without roam- 


ing, all his life; but not ſo with an Iriſhman :—In 


Ireland, a faſhion of emigration prevails; and 
ſhould the meaſure of an Union render it more 
general among the ſuperior clafles, the lower will 
deſert their native ſoil and all its evils; and therefore 
the remedy propoſed is calculated to increaſe, and 
give additional poignancy to the weight of that 
miſery and poverty already experienced. 

The next argument is held out as a lure .to the 
Catholics ; he attaches all the miſeries of the coun- 
try to its religious feuds, and then throws out a lure, 
that when the Parliament is away, it will be the 
means of giving freedom to the Catholics. Does 
he mean that if he. thinks Catholic emancipation 
neceflary, there has been a period ſince he has been 
Miniſter, in which it could not have with propriety 
been brought forward? In Lord Fitzwilliam's ad- 


miniſtration, will he ſay that if, inſtead of having 


been obliged to reſcind what thatNobleman held our, 
he could not have carried the plan into effe& with 
the general approbation of the country? Sir, if 
the Parliament of Ireland find that the diſunion, 
weakneſs, and diſcord, by which the country is 
torn, have created the-opportunity for wreſting its 
independance ; if, in conſequence of this impreſ- 
ſion, it has recourſe to union inſtead of diſcord, 
concord inſtead of diſunion, and ſets about healing 


thoſe feuds which have, deſtroyed its vigour—it the 
Parliament and the People of Ireland were to unite, 


perhaps, it may {till be able to countera& the de- 
ſigns of the Hon. Gentleman. Should I ſee that 


confiding principle ſpring up in Ireland, I fhould. 


ſtill hope to have my wiſhes on this ſubject realiſed. — 
| | The 
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The Hon. Gentleman has adverted to the argument 
of the competency 'of Parliament to diſpoſe of 

a queſtion of this kind, and to ſurrender the 
- Tights of the people, and make over its own inde. 
pendance ; alluding to what I had ſaid, he obſerved, 

I had avoided giving any deciſive opinion; I cer- 
tainly did avoid ſpeaking deciſively ; on the con. 
trary, I merely urged the impolicy of advancing 
any ſpeculation on a ſubject which he admits to be 
one fraught with danger and peril. I applaud the wil- 
dom and temperance of the Iriſh Parliament, for not 
coming to any deciſive opinion reſpecting the com- 
petency of the Iriſh Parliament. He obſerved, that 
in the caſe of Scotland, the Parliament of Scotland 

__ ſurrendered their rights in the ſame manner as is 
propoſed with reſpect to Ireland. He argues, that 
if the Parliament of Scotland was not competent 
to do ſo, you, Mr. Speaker, have no right to it 
where you do ; and that every public legifſative act 
performed in this Houſe for Scotland is the reſult of 
uſurpation. Surely, a more Childiſh argument was 
never advanced. If there exiſts a fmall Monarchy, 
no matter what is its ſize, and it is part of the 
King's coronation oath that he ſhall not barter the 
independance of the Government, as has been done 
in the German Empire by the Margrave of Anſpach 
to the King of Pruſſia; ſtill if he does make the 
' ſurrender, there can be no queſtion of the right by 
which the Power to whom he ſurrenders his Kingdom 
exerciſes the acts of Sovereignty and Legiſlation. 
Wales, though not for a conſiderable time incor- 
porated-in the Britiſh'Government, yet when it was 
annexcd, no doubt was made as to the loyalty of 
our acts of Legiſlature for that part of the king- 
dom. If others violate the truſt repoſed in them, it 
does not follow the a&s of the Government in whoſe 
favour the truſt is violated are not binding. When 
Cheſter, the palatinate of Durham, and Berwick- 
npon- Tweed, which were independent of the = 

__ 
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f the kingdom, were called on to ſend Members 
o Parliament, no doubt was entertained of their 
eval capacity to legiſlate thoſe places. But becauſe 
ce have the power of fo legiſlating, where a ſur- 
ender has been duly made, yet it does not follow 
What thoſe are guilty of uſurpation who ſurrender 
te rights of others, by aſſuming a power of 
i polal inconſiſtent with the nature of their 
ruſt . , ; 

lt is not my intention, Sir, to oppoſe going into 
Committee, but I ſhall certainly object to your 
aving the Chair, for the inet of moving two 
colutions, which I ſhall, in caſe the propoſitions 
hould be carried, wiſh to have placed before them, 
Wor the purpoſe of taking off, in ſome degree, that 

alouſy which the Iriſh Parliament, I am afraid, 

ll be apt to entertain of their paſſing this Houſe, 
er the meaſure of Union having been ſo decidedly 
jetted in the Houſe of Commons of Ireland. 


And now Mr. Speaker, let me conjure and im- 


peſtion of party. I know that factions and parties 
Wilt amongſt us; the influence and prerogative of 
de Crown have found their ' advocates among the 
tople's Repreſentatives, but on great queſtions the 
louſe has often diſtinguiſhed itſelf, by laying aſide 
paltry, petty, party conſiderations, —when the 
Wood faith, the honour, the ſafety of England and 
le ſincere good-will of Ireland were the ſubject 
conſideration ;—I truſt that the integrity of Par- 
ment will riſe above the murderous and de- 
dating ambition of a Britiſh Minifter ;—I hope 
pu will ſit on this meaſure, as if the character of 
lie land was involved ;—and that you will not 
liſt until it is completely overthrown :—Remem- 
7 the proud-ſpirited character of the Iriſh Na- 
pn, —remember the ſtate of your domeſtic at- 
s, remember the eventful criſis of the political 
2 | world ; 


Ire the Houſe, not to conſider this queſtion, as a 


26 


world ;— do not, I: conjure you, take a mean ad. 
vantage of the diſtreſſes of that country, or ſub. 
ſcribe to a ſyſtem of evaſion, of ſubtilty, low cun. 
ning, and inſidious artifice—becauſe it is cloathef 
with a pompous diſplay of words, and a ridiculous 


parade of empty phraſes, on the extenſion of the 


moſt wild and viſionary commercial advantages to 


Ireland, which ever - deluded the — ima. 
gination of the moſt hait-braingd Po 


in 5—do 
not Lentreat you, violate your: mots. ſolemn 
guarantee, and break your faith pledged by ſtipu- 


lation ;—diſdain to be guided by any baſe, falſe, 


and oppreſſive conduct to your Siſter Kingdom; 


degrade not yourſelves in the eſtimation of Iriſh 
men, by a low, underhand, crooked policy :— 


you know that the moſt groveling ideas can be 
conveyed in the moſt inflated language,—that it is 
ealy to give a mock conſequence to low cavils, and 
to utter-quibbles in heroics ;—abandon the ſordid 
ideas of the mercantile principle on which this ob- 


- noxious meaſure is founded, and ſhew that what. 
ever may. be the character of the Miniſter, this 


Houſe has none of the attributes of the' Trickſter 
and the Tyrant; exhibit to your dear, your vs. 
lued Siſter Kingdom, all the captivating charate- 
riſtic of expended intelle& ;—ſtudy to attain great 
ends by great means ;—ſupport truth, protect the 


weak, relieve the oppreffed; and right the in- 


ſolemn engagement. 


jured, — but on no conſideration countenance fraud, 
rapine, ignominy, injuſtice ;—theſe are not the 
times for ſkulking. meanneſs, -bombaſtical prevari- 


cation, or perverted wiſdom :—I ſolemnly declare, 
that in every point of view in which I can conſider 
the meaſure of an Union, its great and leading 


features are—obliquity, fraud, falſhood, folly, 


treachery, oppreſſion, the moſt glaring violation 
of national faith, and the moſt open breach of 
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COPY 
HIS MAJESTT's MESSAGE 
ON de 8UBJECT oF 


a * HE LEGISLATIVE UNION WITH IRELAND, 


PRESENTED TO BOTH HOUSES ON 
þ JANUARY 22, 1799. 
— — — 
GEORGE. FAS. 


His Majeſty is ede that the unremitting induſtry with 
« which our enemies perſevere in their avowed deſign of 
« effe&ing the Separation of Ireland from this Kingdom, 
«4 ,Connot fail to engage the particular attention of Parlia- 
% ment; and His Majeſty recommends, it to this Houſe to 
conſider of the moſt effectual means of counterating and 
« finally defeating this deſign ; and he truſts that a review of 
- 4 all the circumſtances which have recently accurred (joined 
4 to the ſentiment of mutual affection and common intereſt) 

_ © «will diſpoſe the Parliament of both Kingdoms to provide, 
4 for ſettling ſuch à complete and final adjuſtment as may, 
« beſt tend to improve and perpetuate a Connection eſſential 
\ < for their common ſecurity, and to augment and conſoli- 155 
« date the Strength, re and Reſources of the Britiſh 

« Empire,” e ous c 
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4 eee che arguments 88 
Airenvouſly advanced. on the other fide of te - 
1 Uouſe, 1 have no hefitation, Sir, in declaring 
that 1 rife with a conſiderable degree of ſatiſ- 
faction to tefute the objections urged againſt, the 
Union with Ireland. ' Havitig followed the laſt 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grey) with the greateſt | 
Attention, 1 flattet myſelf, that, from my Know- 
| ledge of thi ſubject, 1 am folly able-to convince 
the Houſe, that the reaſons urged againſt the tne 
fure are totally groundleſs. The laſt-Honourable 
Speaker has dwelt with” much minuteneſs on the 
diſcuſſions of the year 1782; and on the com- 
mercial and political ſituation in which Ireland 
was then placed, and has ſince continued, in 
conſequence of thoſe diſcuſſions ; but I beg 
* | leave 


4 


( 6.) 


8 o obſerve e, that. every deduQion from 
- thoſe circumſtances, and every grant made to 
Ireland at that period, have nothing to do with 
the queſtion now before the Houſe. The pre- 
ſent propoſition contains in it no ſuggeſtion de- 
/ rogatory to the r e independence of 
the Iriſn Parliament. It is a propoſition for the 
incorporation of the two Legiſlatures into one, 
without infringing on the liberty or independence 
of „ 
p 1 addreſſing itſelf to the judgment and de- 
eiſion of the Iriſh Parliament, this country expli- 
citſy acknowledges its independence; aud to put 
an end to all cavil on that part of the argument, 
44 am ready to, admit, that by the vranſactions of 
8 1782, the Iriſh: Parliament is placed on the ſame 
footing of - independence, in relation to Great 
Britain, as Scotland was with regard to England 
3 before the, Union of the two kingdoms 3 and 
eertainiy 1. have never heard that the propoſal 
made in 1707 -for. the Union of England and 
Scotland bas, at any period, been treated by ihe 
molt captious opponents of the meaſure, ab an 
attack on ihe eueren of the Parliament of 


Scotland. iy l deb . 


* 


— 25 {> 75 7. 


it 4 With. -regard e to aa meaſure: inſell, ſo os 


ben en injurigully on lreland, 1 can 
** 45 6 . a | prove, 


' ( 7 } 
prove, before I fit down, by. reference to the 
affairs of Scotland, at and after the Union, that 
a: ſimilar meaſure would be attended with fimi- 
lar beneſits to Ireland, by improving and in- 
creaſing the political and .commercial advantages 
of the latter country in the ſame proportion as 
thoſe of the former have been improved and 
increaſed; and that the latter country would ex- 
perience an equal inereaſe of commercial and po- 


— 


litical advantages. 


„1 had / entertained an opinion, that the 
queſtion would have been argued in a diffe- 
rent ſtage of the buſineſs, and that there would 
not ariſe any doubt on leaving the Chair. — 
Had the motion for the Committee been al- 
lowed to paſs, Sir, both ſides of the Houſe 
would have had better opportunities of under- ; 
ſanding each other by mutual explanations. 
That mode, however, meeting with oppoſition, 
Land my friends are reduced to the neceſſity 
of debating the meaſure on the particular point 
of your leaving the Chair. The diſcuſſion of 
the grand queſtion, in this ſtage, is ſo far. an 
inconvenience to me, as it leaves me leſs lei- 
ſure to arrange and metliodiſe the various ſtate- 
ments I have collected on the ſubject. I am, 


however, ready to meet the opponents of the 5 5 


meaſure in any way they pleaſe, convinced 
B2 ne 


* 


Wo 

| what 12 am armed with fuch authorities, and fach 

Wy argirients, as will overturn every  objeQion 
that can be offered. Since the Union was firſt 

in contemplation, I baye endeavoured to make 

s wyſelf AS converſant with the fubje as poſſi- 
die, by every reſearch of Hiſtory, and by a very 
careful examination of the cates” which 
were grounded the articles of the Union with 
Stotland. For this reſearch I claim no particular 

| praiſe, it deing my, duty, as well 38 that of every 
be; other Member of Parliament, to 2 acquire as accu: 


- rate a knowledge as poſſidle of the den under 
We. diſcuſſion. LIM 1 


I Gy 9 » S 4 , » K 1 
: g by EY ; . 


86 In vindication of myſelf and friends, l have 
uo hefitation i in ſaying, that the affairs of Ireland 
2 demand at this period particular eircumſpection. 
LP 3 will aſſume, as a propoſition, which 1 * 
| 5 und man vin have the boldneſs to deny, th 
8, | there'does exiſt at this time in Ireland a "ir 
of clamour and diſſention, of treachery and frea- 

"for; which: menaces the overthrow of the preſent 

 Governiment, . Conlpiracies are ſo widely ex- 

ended, their influence i is, o deeply infuſed into 

"the minds of the people of Ireland, and the eon- 

nection between the two countries is ' thereby 

fo much endangered, that without the aftive and 
8 immediate interference of the Government, the 

LOSS the opinion of the moſt intelligent 

Pon „ 


\ 


| From t the object I beg leave to aſſure the Houſe, 


— 


4 the people have . corrupted IF the new 5 


. 


men, might have been a total ſeparation of Ire- | 
land from this kingdom. viewing Ireland in 
this perilons fityation, it was the duty of His 

Majeſty” $ ſervants to extricate her from the in- 

trigues of the. common enemy, by preſerving and 

improving. the connection which has ſo long and 8 
ſo bappily ſubliſted between that h and 

Great Britain. | £2 1 


* 11 ; 
7 


4 Now the queſtion i is, Whether or not he 
political diſeaſes alluded to were not likely to be 
removed by incorporating the two Parliaments 


' 1 


into one 7. Hs ADK 91; 


© 


6 1n the obſeryations which naturally ariſe 


that 1 1 mean nothing diſreſpełtful to the Parlia- f 
ment or People of Ireland, when 1 affirm, that 
the evil machinations of the enemies of both 
countries have been too ſurceſsful in moſt in- 
* 3 85 and that the check or controul of the 
"Engliſh Government is abſolutely neceſſary for 
. the falvation of Ireland. In my animadverſions, 


I am, not about to throw out any reflection in- ; 
85 jurious to the Gentlemen who conſtitute the Le- 

. gillature 'of the Siſter Kingdom; and I hope I 
| f mall not be accuſed of illiberal motives when 


1 give it as, my opinion, that a very great part of 


<4: WP) 

trines, ſo dangerous to the cxiliorce of all regu- 
Her Governments, c conſequently ſo dangerous to 
_ that of the Empire. Every good man, who had 
ſeen or heard of the influence of thoſe deſtruc- 
tee doctrines on the Continent, would wiſh. 

£ well on the preſent occaſion to the active exer- 
tions of the” Government of Great Britain, en- 
deavouring to preſerve the liberty, the inde- 
pendence, and the happineſs of Ireland. The 
picture which 1 draw of Ireland is of a gloomy 

* lamentable aſpect; but in proportion as it 
is ſo, it becomes the duty of every well wiſher 
to Both countries to deviſe ſome remedy by 
Which he may deſtroy the hopes of the enemy, 


end give new" life and | vigour to the Siſter. 
e a I 


_ 11 any u peltzel maxim can be bed more 


_ generally true than — it is, that in order ho 
ig | o regulate well the affairs of any nation, it is = 
| necefary chat there ſhould ſubüſt a mutual con- | of 
1 fidence between the governors and the governed. P, 
I Bot: it is a melancholy truth, that there does not lo 


exiſt: in ane great body of the people of Ireland; 

chat confidence in the Parliament of 5 Fax 
which is eſſential to its utility. 1 need not go f far 
to ſearch for the reuſom of this effential defect. 


It grew out of the ame ud conſtitution of the, 


Parliament of Ireland. 
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* If the whole power of the country were 
veſted in one. fourth of the people, and that 
fourth was ſeparated from the other three-fourths 
by religious diſtinctions, heightened and enve- 
nomed by Ancient and hereditary animoſities, it 
Was impoſſible that there could exiſt a mutual con- 
fidence between them. This, however, Was cer- 
| inly: the ſituation of the Parliament and People 
of Ireland. If there were ſuch diſſentions and 
animoſities in Ireland, the interference of a Bri- 
tiſh Parliament was admirably calculated to re- 
ſtore peace and confidence, by granting to the 
people of Ireland a free participation of all the 


privileges enjoyed * their fellow ſubjects of 
Great Britain. | ; 
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«tis impoſſible to imagine a remedy more 
appropriate to che radical cauſe of the diſeaſe - 
which poiſons the peace and happineſo of Ire» 
land, than the meaſure of an incorporating Union 
of the Legiſlatures of the two kingdome. The 
Proteſtants would, of courſe, lay aſide their jea - 
louſies and diſtruſt, being certain that againſt 
any attempt to endanger the Proteſtant eſtabliſh-- 
ment in Ireland, me whole ſtrength of the 
united parliament mult be exerted ;//and, on the 
other hand, every Catholic who is a friend to | 
the connektion with Great Britain, but is de 
ſrous to obtain every indulyence; and be ad- 
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would be confident that their caüſe would be 
8 candidly and impartially conſidered by an united 

Parliament, the great body of which would be 
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And i inveterate ani moſities, interwoven into the 
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"DO. Fuffer ? 1 have no heſitation, Sir, in maintaining, 
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calculated for the management of the affairs 
of the Britiſh Empire, than ſeparate Parliaments 
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Sen Veſtry ar Pariſh Meeting. 1 wiſh, Sir, to 
e efficiency to the . Parliament of Ireland-—to 
| bring's it from that narrow and confined ſitvation, 
00 80 1 a more enlarged ſphere—to ; explore 


os ſources l ang greatneſe to participate 
- and enjoy. all the benefits and advantages of-the 
_ Parliament « of Great Britain. Whether therefore | 
| Jronſider the ſtate of the Iriſh; Parliament in its 
_calleRive or individual vapacity, | Tam equally de- 
8 .gided it will gain extenſively by the ſucceſs .of 
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3 an objeRtion has been a woah. 
4 85 not "49. have proceeded on the bufineſe in this jd 
NE country til the propoſitions had been made to us 
dy de Parliament and People of lreland.- I con- 
3 fels x d not underſtand the objection. In the 

| progreſs: of this important buſineſs, it ves in- 

ended 0 follow, ſep by ſtep, be man- 
der ol recommending and - adopting be Union 
besen Scotland and England. When, the 
23 Queen. of England | ſent a weſſage to the Parlia- 
I ment of England on the ſubject of the Union, 
Her Majeſty ſent alſo a ſimilar meſſage to the 
Parliament of Scotland. But we. have many re- 

| _—_— by which ve may direct our proceedings. 
5 $ 4 The meaſure of an Union, with Scotland had been 
. nen e nut the general. plan 
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required little amendment. It had been pro- 
poſed in the gays of James 1. in thoſe. of 
Charles * in thoſe of the Vſarper Cromwell, 
after werds by. William, and laſtly by. Anne. * 
never was offered in the one Parliament, ach. 
out at the fame time recommending it t6 the”. 
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46 13 conſidering che queſtion of an incorpd: | 
rating Union of the two Legiſlatures, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it is impoſſible, in wer 
view of the ſubject, not to turn one's eyes 10 | 
the ſtate of Scotland before and ſince the Unioh, 
aud to contemplate the. -adyantages, which- have 
reſulted from it to that part of, the, United King: 
dom. This part of the ſubject would, lead, inte ba 
boch a length of detail, iris is impoſlible to purſus HY 
it fully, without wearing out the attention and 
patience of the) Houſe. I muſt, therefore, con: ; 
tent myſelf withyreferring 40 a few general heads, 
which will firike more forcibly.. by putting them * 
in a comparatiye view of what they vergat =_ "1 | 
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Many melancholy pidures, in | the ſhape of 
prophecies, were preſented” to the public” view 
on that memorable occaſion. Among other falls 
prophecies, permit me to make a few remarks. on 
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prove his Lordſhip a falſe prophet i in this, 1 net 
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_—_— of ul the p people o of Scotland. | But I need 
„dot enlarge on this top ic. The "reverſe. of the 
 Þ"oph hecy 1. achriaty the wucb, in Way re- 
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« } think 11 


* 


250 
| II Ithink1 ſee the laborious ploughman,” adds 
cis viſionary, © wich his corn ſpoiling - upon his 
0 bands, fot want of ſale, curſing the day of his 
1 - birth, 1 &c.—Now I do ſee, oh the contrary; the | 
| mere ploughman enjoying treble wages, and 
treble comforts ; while his maſter, the farmer, 
_ - Inſtead of his corn ſpoiling upon his hands, ll 
K for want of ſale, reaps ſuch profits from its _ | | 
a immediate ſale, as enables him to live almoſt 
upon an equal footing, in point of every r Tocial 
. enjoyment, with even the hereditary Feen  gen- 1 

dleman, the e of the ſoil ſelf 


* 


N 1 
d 13 — 
y © <1 think 1 ſee,” continues his — be {if 
pretty daughters of our landed gentlemen, pe- 1 
4 * titioning for want of huſbands, and their ſons | | 
8 © for want of employment. Now! 1 do ſee, and 1 
"A | 8 every one in this Houſe ſees, that the | 
pretty daughters of the Scotch. nobility and | 
at gentry, ſo far from petitioning for” buſbands, 
e, \: deargia at the preſent” moment, a very” high pre- { 
1 mium in the. bymeneal market of the Engliſh | 
c) | ariſtocracy! inn: 1ads . 3902 85 1 7 
he 1 3003 12162 veil! e be Ra : | 
ed Tad 1 need not enlarge oh a copie v which is proved 1 
he to every man ee by the examples | 
re- daily pang before them. 8 I 1 truth,” nothing | 
has tended more to accelerate che 2 con- ö | 
n f nection 5 


(26) 
nedtion which -now ſubſiſts between the two parts 
ol the,iſland, than the intercourſe of friendſhip, 
habits,” and affection, ariſing from the union of 
L be beauiy, wealthy and talents, produced by the 
b 5 intermarriage of the. inhabitants of. the oppolite 
figes of the Tweed, And as. to their ſons, peti- 
fioning for w: want of employment, let me do juſ- 
| tice to his | liberal, nation by. 'declaring,. .that we 
by need « only look into every ; profeſſion, j in life, from 
1 the Scotch gardener, baker, and. | hair-drefler ; 1 
up to che Scotch merchant, the Scotch phyſician, 
the Scotch general, the Scotch admiral, and the 
Scotch lawyet ; to prove, that, ſince the Union, 
merit bas been equally rewarded throughout the 
Whole illand, whether i its, poſſeſſor was rocked in 
his cradle on the ſouth, or on the north ſide of 


4 


the reer! e eee | 


6 ” * * ” E 9 2 
» 1 
* 


*.. The acts Lord. concludes this apc 

| reverie, with an alluſion ta the death of Julius 
Cf, which he compares to the murder of 
1 Mother Caledonia, by her own. ſons.. in the Scot- 
riſh parliament. The compariſon, i is ſo wild and 

| inapt ir in All i its parts, that it would be a waſte of | 
time to purſue i it. If the. Scotch parliament had 
| been fuch a tyrant As. the compariſon would ſup- 

| poſe, there. vas real patriotiſm in her inſtant an- 

| nihilation. . But in inſtice to the memory « of, my 
55 | | anceſtors, 


| 
| 
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decker, 1 aſclaim any ſuch charge, as im- 
patable to” the ahcient Scottiſh Legiſlature. 
Whoever Will take the trouble of peruſing the 
ads and regulations of the Scotch parliament, 
will find à fund of much "wiſdom and good policy 
to Udmire. ” But the Union of the two kingdoms 
iu in und&ftood, and ill defended , by thoſe, who | 
conceive that ĩt proceeded either from want . 


wiſdom, or want of virtue in the Scotch par- 


nament. it proceeded from a principle of ren- 
u ee exertions of its members more exten · 
fively” uſeful, by enlarging its functions; and 
making them, as they now are, ſharers f in the 
deliberations of that Legiſlature, which is the 
only true exalted aſſembly, for the rational and 
practical freedom, for the ſecurity and che fe- 


licity of nian, on the whole ſurface of the habi- 
_ gt 1 


* 
Nane x ” WIL =; . 


1 


*. 
* 


1 vow Coanterty theſe hiſtorical at, hs peo- 


ple of Scotland facrifice& much more than what * 


is now required from Ireland; and I” believe the 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grey will admit, that the 


people of h Northern neighbourhood had alſo 


experienced the happy effects of the Union. It 
was certainly within bis Tecellektion, 5 as faithfully 
recorded in hiſtory, that the two Nations bad 


| chought — to latker a vaſt waſte. of terri- 


/ 


tory 


> 
* 


\ 


3 8 . g 
tory, near the River which ſeparated England from 


Scotland, to ſerve as a boundary; and that all 


this deſert, ancientiy a land of neutrality, was im- 


_ its excellent agricultural qualities, had. produced 

men of talents, capable of taking a diſtinguiſhed 
part in the debates of the Britiſh Parliament, and 
capable alſo of defending the liberties and privi- 
leges of Northumberland! By the Union with 
Scotland, and the cultivation of this waſte land, 
England got alſo the co-operation of a race of 
gallant men, who aided her ir the moſt perilous 
fituations, and were frequently the foremoſt to 


| fight | ws 8 
* i Againſt all the prophecies bf Lord Bel- 
Haven, and the other oppoſers of the Union, I 


- will take the liberty of bringing under the re- 


collection of the Houſe a paſſage in a letter from 
. Queen Anne to the Scottiſh Parliament, recom- 
mending to them to take the articles which had 
been agreed upon at London under their con- 
6deration. It was in theſe words :— 


f 


1-4 The Vide" bas been * defired by both Nations, and 
e. ſhall eſteem ir as the greateſt glory of out reign. to. have 


* it now perfeRted, being fully perſuaded that it muſt. prove the 
+ greareſt/happineſs of ont People. An entire ang perfect 


. ** vill de the ſolid foundation of laſting peace; it will 
I « ſecure 


- mediately. cultivated. and ,adorped, and, beſides | 


. 


« ſeenre your Religion, Liberty and Property, emoxs the 
i anjmolities_ among yourſelves, and the jealouſies and differ- 


m 


© ences betwixt our two kingdoms; it maſt increaſe your ; 
« firength, riches, and trade; and by this Union, the whole 
© [land being joined in affectioo, and free from all apprehen- 1 

{ frops of different jntereſts, will be tabled ib refit athits ene · 


mies, ſopport its intereſt _gyery; wheres, 48d walatain. the, li. | 
© berties. of Europe.” Wo | 


- o * © * 5 2 * „ * — N 
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* From Wu rewarkaple paſſage it WA evident, 1 
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one ve llable of her prediftion has failed. . 8 | | 


. 


.4 It; has been aſked, what right 1 we to 
impute all thoſe advantages to the Union of, the 
tuo kingdoms, and why is it not to be ſuppoſed 
that Scotland, like other nations, would have 
adranced, in proſperity” from the various cauſes, 


which * contributed to che modern wealth of 
other ſtates? 


— 


13 7 1 « 5 
= « - * 4 b 
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ah There | is a - qi of 8 that might. 

de given to this queſtion, founded on the local. 
ſituation of Scotland, her 1 internal policy, and her | 
relation to other nations, which muſt for ever il 
have debarred that kingdom, in a ſeparate ſtate, | 1 
from, participating in that proſperity which has, Y 1 
marked the progreſs of other ſtates in Europe. — 
But in place of conſuming the time of the Houſe 
by reaſoning, · to which it may juſtly be imputed | 
that ft is influenced by events that have ſince oc- 
9 E 88 curred, 


* 


* 


by both Ar 
ie 


CIT: - 


curred, I think I ſhall give them more ſatisfaction 


; by uſing the words of a contemporary ſtateſman, 


who ſhews himſelf a maſter of the ſubject, who 
was one of the Commiſſioners for treating with 


England for an Vhion, and who, upon the firſt 
article being brought under the conſideration of 


the Scotch Parlament, gave his ſentiments i in the 


C 


—_ 


following words: J 


wy 
aA 


' My Lord, this artlade | is the foundation of the 


© whole treaty, and the approving or rejeQing of 
| 1 
it muſt determine Union, or no Union, betwixt 


o 
* 
2 
0 
* 


How far the approving this article conduces 
e 5 Happineſs 2 appears evidently, by conſi- 

“ deting the three different ways propoſed for re- 
e trieting the languiſhing condition of this na- 
©'tion; which are, that we continue under the 
« ſame Sovereign with England, with limitations 

Jon his prerogative, as King of Scotland ; that 
the t two Kin gdoms bei incorporated imo one, or | 
5 that they 6. entirely ſeparated, | 


N Ho 10 In. N. 


+ Ni N 15 ö 
Kh us the Vaiod of Crowns, with limitations 


IL + (1 
on the ſucceſſor, is not Tufficient to rectify the 
Arta! | ; 


as 163] $QtLL 


© bad ſlate of this nations appears from theſe po- 


300 puke 
1 Font, fo unded « on reaſon, and experience. 
mos li M4. | 


© Two 


8 


(3x ) 


g Two kingdoms, ſubje& to one Sovereign, 


* having different 1ntcreſts, the nearer, theſe are 
* one to another, the greater jealouſy and emula- 


tion will be betwixt them. 


* Every Monarch, having two or more king- 
doms, will be obliged to prefer the council and 
intereſt of the ſtronger to that of the weaker, 
and the greater diſparity of power and riches 
there is betwixt theſe kingdoms, the greater 


Ld 


I ſhall ſuppoſe the Parliament of Scotland 1s 
veſted with the power of making peace and 


c 


v itſelf. 


I could ſhew the inconveniencies that. muſt 
« attend ſuch a ſtate of government, in diſpoſal of 
places, and managing public affairs. I could 
* likewiſe ſhow the improbability of attaining ſuch 
* conditions, or keeping | them if attained. But 


laying aſide ſuch conſiderations, my humble 


* opinion is, that we cannot reap any benefit from 

* theſe conditions of government, without the 
* aſſiſtance of England, and the people thereof 
vill never be convinced, to promote the intereſt 
4 .* af 


influence the more powerful nation will have ou 
the ſovereign. Notwithſtanding theſe poſitions, | 


war, of rewarding and puniſhing perſons of all 
ranks, of levying troops, and of the negative. 


re 


- 
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of Scotland, till both kingdoms are incorporated 


into one; ſo that, I conceive, ſuch a ſtate of 


limitations to be no better for Scotland than if 


it were entirely Teparated' from England; in 
which ſtate, there is little appearance of procuf- 
ing any remedy to our preſent circumſtances; 
Which appears from theſe uncontroverted poſi. 
© tions. n | 
The people and government of Scotland, 
© mult be richer or poorer, as they have plenty or 
4 ſcarcity of mohey, the common meaſure of 
6 trade. nk - ach: be 1 
* . 8 
No money or things of value can be pur. 
chaſed in the courſe of commerce, but where 
there is a ſctee to protect x. 


This nation is behind all other nations of 


a Europe, for many years, with reſpect to the 
0 * wa an Wen wade. SITY 


9 52 > T * # —_— 143 
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< ma bation 3 RE without force to 
protect its commerce, cannot reap great advan- | 
tages. by it, till it partake of the trade and pro- 
tection of ſome powerful neighbour nation, that 
* ean comntiunicate both n. ene 
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* 0 illuſtrate this laſt poſition, I ſhall give _ 
ſhort view of the ſtate of commerce we muſt 
needs be in, with reſpect to our neighbour na- 
tions, ſuppoſing an entire ſeparation from Eng- 
land. 


- 


— 


The ordinary means whereby we can flouriſh 
in wealth, is that balance which ariſes from 
the exchange of our natural or artificial product 
with other places: but we have no valuable 


branch of export, which does not interfere with 


the like commodity, in ſome more powerful 


© neighbour nation, whoſe intereſt it is to ſup- 


* preſs or diſcourage our commodity, for raiſing 
* the value of its own; ſo that there is no demon- 
* ſtrable ſecurity for the vent and encouragement 


K 
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LY 


© of any branch of our export. 


— 


* Can it be expected, that Holland will ſuffer 
us to improve our fiſhery, which is to them a 
nurſery for ſeamen, a livelihood to many fami- 
lies, and an immenſe treaſure to the public. 


* If we traffic with England, our linen cloth, 


cattle, and coals will be diſcouraged, at leaſt - 


after the ſame manner that we diſcourage ex- 
port from thence. If we traffic with Muſcovy, 


Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Germany, France, 


6 Spain, 


140 3 
| Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the fale of our com- 
| © modities will be of ſmall value in thoſe places, 
| © ſeeing the Dutch or Engliſh, by their encreaſe 
Vo of trade; are capable to ſerve them with molt 
| * of the like goods, cheaper and better than we. 


\ a% g 


L 


Let us look to any other part of the world 
for vent to our product, and we will find other 
nations have prevented us. 


lf we attempt the Eaſt India trade, that is 
* already enhanced by the Dutch, Engliſh, French, 
Spaniards, or Portugueſe, from whom we muſt 
expect oppoſition; they themſelves oppoſing 
one another daily, and we of no force to de- 


date the ſame with the moſt inconſiderable of 
4 them. ; 


2 The trade of Africa is for the molt part of 


© fall value, and every province of America is 


claimed as property by ſome powerful European 
Ss nat 


© Tf it be ſad, that Scotland may make alliance 
with one öf its neighbour” nations for protec- 
tion; that alliance müſt be with Holland, 
England, or France: other countries being fo 


© remote, or poor, that their friendſhips can be of 
© little uſe to us. 


* 


With 


(ay 


* With Holland we can haye no advantageous 
alliance, becauſe its chief branch of trade is the 
ſame with ours 3 with the Engliſh we can expe& 
no profitable friendſhip, for they being our-near 
neighbours will be jealous of our encreaſe in 


power; and from France few advantages can be 


reaped till the old offenſive and defenſive league 
be revived betwixt France and Scotland, which 
would give umbrage to the Engliſh, and occa- 
fion a war betwixt them and us. And allow- 
ing the Scots, in ſuch a juncture, with the aſ- 
8 of France, to conquer England, Scot- 
land, by that conqueſt, could not hope to better 
its preſent ſlate; for it is more than probable, 
the conqueror would make his reſidence in Eng- 


land, as formerly the northern people uſed to 


do in their ſouthern expeditions. 


12 
13. 


© From theſe conſiderations, I conceive, that 


this nation, by an entire ſeparation from Eng- 


land, cannot extend its trade, ſo as to raile i its 
power in proportion to other trafficking nations 


in Europe: but that hereby we may be in dan- 
ger of returning to that Gothic, Conſtitution of 
government, wherein, our, foreſtry were,, 
which was frequently attended with feuds, mur- 
ders, depredations, and rebelliops; n 


+ . A 


6 My | 


r 


— 
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* My Lord, Iam ſorry, that in place of things, 
© we anivfe ourſelves with words: for my part, I 
6 comprehend. no durable Union betwixt Scot- 
* lan@ and England but that expreſſed in this 
+ article by one kingdom; that is to ſay, one 
people, one civil government, and one in- 


* 'rerelt, - x WY. 
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lt is true the words Fæderal Union are 


become very faſhionable, and may be hand- 
6 ſomely fitted to delude unthinking people ; but 


© if any Member of this Houſe will give himſelf 
© the trouble to examine what conditions or ar- 
ticles are underſtood by theſe words, and re- 
duce them into any kind of fæderal compact, 
hereby diſtinct nations have been united, | 
* will preſume to ſay, theſe will be found im- 
« praQticable, or of very little uſe to us: 


- ” 
JI IR" CRE ? 


LITE 


* But to put that matter in a clear light, theſe 

queries ought to be duly examined, whether a 
fæderal union be praticable betwitt two na- 
© tions accuſtomed t to a monarchical government ! 
c Whether there can be any ſure guaranty pro- 


«jetted, for the obſervance of the articles of a 
„federal compact ſlipulated betwixt two nations, 


© whereof the dne is much ſuperior to the other 


in riches, numbers of people, and an extended 


© commerce ? 


| tity 


Ds (37 ) | 
a commerce? Whether the advantages of federal 
© union do balance its diſadvantages? Whether 
70 the Engliſh will accept a fæderal union, ſup- 
« poſing | it to be for the true intereſt of both na- 
tions? Whether any fædefal compact between 
: Scotland and England, is ſufficient to ſecure the 
peace of this iſland, to fortify i it againſt the in- 
trigues and invaſions ot its foreign enemies? 

* And whether England, in. prudence, ought to 
' communicate its trade and protection to this 


nation, till both Kingdoms ate incorporated 
into one? "48 | 


| Ba | y 

« This ſpoke Mr. Seton; of Pitmedden; at the 
time when he had no reſources; from which to 
draw his concluſions, but thoſe of his own en- 
lightened underſtanding, and the view he could 
fake of the exiſting ſtate of the other nations of 
the- world. But his reaſoning was ſolid, and I 
would i injure it by adding more to the particular 5 
ar he has ſo ably treated of. I ſhall, how- 
add one fat; which, in my conception, 
METS beyond a doubt, that the rapid progreſs 
of proſperity of Scotland, aroſe from the Union 
of the two kingdoms. Wiiere e did the proſpe- 
ity" of Scotland make its "firſt appearance, and 
| ts moſt early progreſs ? It was in the weſtern 
Warts of ans kingdom, owing clearly to the cir- 


F cumſtance 
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 cutaftance- of - thoſe ports being locally beſt diu 


ated to'take the benefit of the-colonial Os then 
enen to tlie en of ae 
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OO - queſtion" hats da RTE aſked 
* an Honourable Gentleman f Why not give 
all -thoſe advantages to Ireland without 2 
Union The beſt way I can anfwer this, i, 
by another queſfton—If Great Britain ſhould com- 
municate theſe indulgences er opportunities to 
Ireland, could ſhe, under ber preſent Conſtitu- 
tion or Government, take the advantage of them? 
Fs am convinced ſhe” could not, and that in her 
_ Preſent Gtuation ſuch conceſſions would not be 
productive of advantage. Without an incorpo- 
rated Union, they would de of no avail; for the 
ſtrength and reſources of both countries muſt be 
conſolidated, in order to enable Ireland to reap 


te bull l acracceys io ſuch conceſſions. 
bb beads 3 Ain e 
4 It is Rom the Ggence: in Fe « ne of 
PN So — that z A communication of capital; and 
- other advantages can alone ariſa· And this coa- 
_ Hderation recals. to my mind a\proceeding,” which 
took place befote the Union with Scotland, which 
put the. intereſts of that kingdom and ireland in a 
_ fort of iſſue. —lt happened early in the reign of 


. II. From the period ol the crowns of both 
kingdoms 


© «a» =» &+4 


3 9 a 
kingdoms being united in the-perſon of James 1. 


Scotland enjoyed feveral important commercial 


advantages derived from England, until the reign 
of Charles II. when they were done away by the 
proviſions of the Navigation Act: the Scots re- 


- monſtrated apainſt what they called an injuſtice, 
and Commiſſioners were appointed to take cog. 
mizance of the matter. In the courſe of theſe 


proceedings, the Scots, as already ſtated, loudly 


complained that they were treated with leſs indul- 
. gence han the Iriſh, _ 


AY : This 3 was. e by. he Englich 
Commiſſioners as follows :— 


Aud whereas your * ps — doe i in Ga places 


give hints at Ireland, and ſeeme to make it a ground why itt is 


' © and other privileges ſhould be granted to Scotland, becauſe 


# gramed to Ireland, the anſwere is mgſt cleare and obyious, 


© (viz.) that Ireland is not onely ynder one king with us as 
© Scotland, but belongs to, and is at appendix of the crown of 
England, and laws made in the Parliament of England doe 


* bind them; and no law can be.cnagted by the Parliament of 


- * hheland, but what paſſeth the Privy Councell of England, and 


© orders of the Councell of England, and the Greate Scale vf 


'* England, doe take place in Ireland; yea, the treaſurer and 
+ other great officers of ſtate in England, have Jurifiaion and 
ſoperintendency io Ireland; by all which it is abſolutely in 

our power, when we grant privileges to them, to compell and 
« keepe them ap to the reftriftions of them; all which is quize 
1 vis in age to Sending. | 
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Po e "Theſe were aſligned as reaſons to ae Scotch 


Commiſſioners, why Ireland, in its then exiſting 
connection with England, was conſidered as en- 


titled to a degree of. indulgence ſuperior to that 
allowed, to their nation; matters are now totally 
ręverſed, and in the preſent very much altered 
Nate, of the relation between Great Britain and 
Ireland, à ſimilar anſwer may be given to the 
queſtion, S- Why not eme advantages to Ire- 
7 land without a Union . did N W 3 2606 

9 In addition to this it wight be obſerved, 
that the Engliſh Government, conſiſtent with the 
duty they owe to their Britiſh Felioy- ſubjects, 
could not make ſuch conceſſions to Ireland un- 
der its preſent Conſtitution and ſeparate Legiſ- 
lature; ſo that the y yery circumſtance. of Ireland 
enjoying, what. is. called: an Independent Legiſla- 
ture 18. the means of depriving her of a partici- 
pation. in thoſe.” commercial benefits.  Concel- 
ſions of ſuch a nature, 11 contend, cannot be 
-hfely granted until the ſuperintendance of an 


* 


Impetial Parliament, poſſeſſes the control over 


the reſources of the Empire at large, and che 


power of applying them to Imperial Purpoſes. 
Indeed, ide anſwer of the Engliſh Commiſſioners, 
as 1 have juſt recited, is one of the beſt that can 
be given to the repeated queſtion I have already 


mentioned. „ 6 
5 « With, 


1 
With reſpect, Sir, to the fate of the Propg. | 

buen in 1785, ſo much ſpoken of, the Com- . | 
mercial benefits then tendered to Ireland were 1 
rejected on che ſame miſtaken grounds that the | | 
Houſe of Commons ſet their face againſt the | 
preſent meaſure—They thought that the fourth k 
Propoſition - encroached upon their Indepen- " 2 
dence, and in conſequence refuſed great com- 
mercial advantages. This conſideration, T chink, 
brings the queſtion between the two countries x 
to a fair iſſue. Is Ireland to be conſidered in 2 


n better ſituation with her preſent ſeparate Legiſ- 
. lature, and deprived of theſe manifold com- 
; | mercial advantages; or with her Legiſlature in- 

, corporated with that of Great Britain, with the 

- full enjoyment of all thoſe commercial benefits, 
5 and the various other advantages in a view of 


power, conſequence, and relpectability, as muſt 
: reſult to Ireland, when thoroughly united with 
Great Britain? This is the true queſtion to be 
conſidered by tlie Iriſh : for my part, 1 have not a 
doubt upon the point the latter ſituation would 3 
| þe decided to the neee of Ireland. e 
161 T6 *f 123 — 
Great ſtreſs, Sir, has alle bern laid, 5 an 
Hon. Gentleman on the Settlement in 1782, which 
has been called à Final Adhuſtment. 1 ſhall not 
cavil about words, but I contend that much of 
the argument founded upon that proceeding, as 
* uled 
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uſed by the Hon. Gentleman, was thrown away, 


AS inapplicable | to the preſent queſtion. Indeed, 


. might call it on his part as fighting with a ſha- 
dow. The queſtion at iſſue, Sir, I muſt again 
repeat it, is between the benefits and advan-, 
tages, take them all in all, derivable to Ireland 


from ber preſent ſeparate Leginature, or thoſe 
hom an incorporated Union; and maſt again 


ptoteſt againſt ibe idea, that any thing in the 


prefert proceedings is any way hoſtile or dero- 


_ gatofyt6 the acknowledged Independence' of Ire- 
Had. The very mode of putting the preſent 
queſtion to their” acts Moy ined its e 
tive prog pare age PUB: FIEIS 4 


1 . 22 
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. Mach; BY not the chick: fires of _ argy- 


ments orzed by thoſe who oppoſe this meaſure, 


has been laid on the oppoſition which has been 
made to it in the Parliament of Ireland. But 
when circumſtances are attended to, I cannot 


refrain ſrom ſtating, that this view of the ſubject 


is given in very erroneous colours. Two eſtates 
of the Parliament of Eeland, the King and the 


Lords, have 'pointedly expreſſed their deſire that 
be ſubje& ſhould be entertained and conſidered; 
and the contrary opinion has been carried only 


by 2 very narrow majority in the Houſe of 


: Commons.” Under fuch circumſtances, it is idle 


to "talk "of this" E a Tolewn deciſion of Par- 
» BD ©. 2 | 5 liament 
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1 3 
liament. But if it had been entitled to that ap- 
pellation, it would not have altered my opinion 
as to the propriety of this Houſe conſidering the 4 
queſtion, and taking the moſt effeftual means of 
bringing it. again and again under the confidera- 
tion of the Iriſh nation. Sound reaſon and 
good ſenſe ill ultimately, prevail ; and I cannot 

/ help auguring well to the ultimate ſucceſs of the 
meaſure, ag eſſential to the happineſs of Ireland, 
when 1 contemplate. the clamour and violence 
by which the conſideration of it has been re- 
ſiſted. Theſe are not the weapons by which 
tuch and ſolid. reaſoning maintain their empire 
over the bearts and underſtandings. of men.— 
Cool conſideration, and ſober reaſoning, are the 
arms by which the. cauſe. of truth is ſupported, 
and I have not a doubt that theſe weapons, pro- 
perly uſed, will ultimately ſucceed againſt all 


the clamour and prejudice that "0 be adduced 
"int them. 


A * yy 
* * 
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man who is at preſent diſpoſed to diſpute, that a 
ſyſtem of exciſe is the leaſt expenſrre and moſt 
effeual, mode. by which a great revenue can be | 
collected in any country. But it is in the me- 
mory of living men, and within the reading of us 
all; with whatabloquy; the firſt authors of that 
great ſyſtem were loaded on its firſt introduction. 


\ | . But 


N 


Gs 4 0 mf 
But dhe ſolid undertanding of waflkind at lat 
"yy. a1 balk ane bs 8 W 
able man 
« « In. this, as in almoſt nn: der part of this 
ſubjedt, I muſt refer the recollection off the Houſt 
to hat paſſed in Scotland on occaſton of the 


Union of that kingdom with Rag kin 


** 
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ﬆ, 2 Gentlemen pretended to din unden, 
he ſacrifices of Scotland compared with thoſe 
E, _— let them recollect, that Ireland had 
not for many. centurĩes been free or independent 
of England, but: chat Scotland neuer was com- 
2 pletely. ſabdued or under the control of Eng- 
land that Scotland gave up, What Ireland can- 
not give up, an independent Parliament of King; 
Lords, and Commons and chat Scotland gave 
| up, what Ireland. cannot give ups an independent. 
and, ſeparate enn! po) e bb 46d 3 242567 
Sos Bidar: Y GET i 00k 3 
N The fi andoubredly hroudered theſe ho- 
nours at the time with reluctance, and evinced 
the greateſt hoſtility. to the Union, until experi- 
ence had made her acquainted with its bleflings. 
1 cannot, dir, help natieing the vaſt unpopularity | 
of the Duke of Queenſberry and other Commiſ. 
| ſioners in; favour: of the Union, While the zeal 
and adlirity of the Duke of Hamilton and Eord 
3 4. e 37 80 Ken eee 
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Belbave were the theme of every tongue. The 
Duke of Queenſberry, the nobleman who took 
the molt active part in carrying the meaſure into 
effect, and was Her Majeſty s Commiſſioner for the 
pur poſe, narrowly eſcaped, in ſeveral inſtances, 
with his life. The Duke of Hamilton, the 
Patriot of that day, the moſt violent oppoſer of 
che meaſure, was applauded to the ſkies for his 
aonduct by the populace - they regularly chaired 
him from his apartments in Holyrood- Houſe 20 
the Parijament Houſe, juſt as the Dublin mob 
lately did the Speaker of the Iriſn Houſe of 
Commons, exclaiming, in their mad career: 


been ſo much zeviled, and had ſo nobly with- 


ſtood the ſtorms and tempeſts of the times, had 


the, conſolation to live and witneſs the popula- 


rity of that meaſure for which they were con- 
demned. The Union ſoon became fo popular, 
chat the Pretender, having pledged himſelf to a 


repeal of the Act of Union, excited ſuch a fer- 
mentation againſt him, that he was obliged to 
expunge this promiſe from his manifeſto ! 


This change of ſemimear happened in the 
year 1718, eight years after the Union; and it 


ought to afford a faluiary leſſon to thoſe, falſe 


patriots who chule. to reit their characters and 
fame on the {hort- lived clawours of the day; and 


(GG it. 


— 


— 
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ir. ought to afford a Keel conſolation to thoſe 


who- have the magnanimity to difdain ſuch mean 


and paltry arts, truſting that their real patriotiſm, 
founded on à conſideration of the ttue intereſts 
of their country, will not fail ultimately to ſe- 


cute to them that ſolid and permanent fame which 


is alone e of Ry” ne 
N Another W Sir, I wiſh to ſubmit to 
your confideretion in faronx of the Union. If 
it be true, as inſiſted upon by Mr. O'Connor, in 
his evidence, that the people of England, ac- 
cording to their preſent form of Government, 
have no cauſe of complaint, when compared with 
the ſtate and ſuſſerings of the people of Ireland, 
then ĩt conſequently follows, that an Union be- 


tween the two nations, founded on principles of 


common freedom, and common intereſt, will at 
once remove every cauſe of grievance on the 
part of the people of Ireland. By the participation 
of the freedom ol Britons, by the full enjoyment 
of all the privileges attached to a member of 
ſuch an hopobrable community, the Govern- 
ment of this country endeavours to deſtroy the 
| hopes of the enemy, and 0 ſtrengthen and con- 


ſolidate the intereſts of the empire. If: it be 


true, as generally acknowledged, that the poor 


of Ireland experience all the miſeries concomi- 


tant to a'-ſtate of want and wretchedneſs, then 
| " Y FO > b. p b | it 


- 
- 


; berty which confirmed every ſentiment which can 


land, connected with us by the deareſt reciprocal | 


» 
- 
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it follows, that their participation of the pri- 


vileges of Britons, will, arouſe and animate ta 


laudable exertions that uſeful deſcription of | 
our fellow - ſubjecte in the ſiſter kingdom. That | 
liberty which zwakened the commercial enterpriſe 

of Scotland that liberty which expanded its | 
genius in the moſt honourable purſuits—that li · | | 


dignify. human nature, will, Sir, I am ſure, have 
the ſame happy influence on the people of Ire. 


obligations. 
* There are certain gentlemen, who had the 
hardihood to maintain, that the advocates for an 


Union were enemies to the peace of Ireland; 
but ſure I am, Sir, that no arguments can be 
f 
| 


more futile or abſurd. The introduction of that 
freedom into the various claſſes of lreland, which 


vas the admiration, and ſeemed the panegyric of. 


all Europe, was no indication of the hoſtility of 
the Goverument of Great Britain. It would be 
a partnerſhip, which would diffuſe and extend 
its political and commercial advantages to the re- 
moteſt corners af the globe it would ſoon diſ. 
ſipate all idle and illiberal jealouſies—it would 
allay the apprehenſions of the real friends of both 
countries: and, by an equality of rights, infuſe 
into the imperial Fpirit that noble emulation of 


mind which 1 is the ſource of every excellence. 


6 There 


64 


* =Thera ares Knilter a art, as fome malignautiy 
Uitgdste, adopted | for the attainment of che 
grind. "object of our diſcuſton. There are no 
meaſures of eotipuition, as the enemies "of the 
are arm, in the contemplation of thoſe in 

= power. I vith, '$ 'T, to convince, not to intimi- 
Aue the, people of freland Tue fyſtem of ter- 
tor, fo often enforced by the common enemy, 
5 thank God, is no part of the policy of the Bri- 
| a. Government. Adopting erpedlents of le. 
nity and \perfoafion, w e addreſs ourſelves to the 
7 liberality and wiſdom of the Triſh nation. They 
. know tbe. fincerity c of our friendship; they know 
_alls the bitter malignity of that foreign power, | 
| Veh, like the rattleſriake, firſt endeavours to 
: charm and then deſttoy. But, Vir, F thought 
that the eyes of every Britiſ fubjecx were at 
last opened to the treachery of the common 
Hemp of mankind ; and förry am to find, that 
the ve ry enem j 150 ſo getterally execrared; com- 
; W the people of Tretand, by alledging, that 
| there isz ſpirit of credufſiry in the” Triſh ſyſtem, 
which: will adnur of the groffeſt dereprion from 
thoſe \ who have fworn to overthrow wy Lebern. 


ment — in juſtice ad humanity. | 


. 5 45 With rega id is e Init adjoffment of the 


| Wi 1785, 1 It. LOS A miſapplication 6f terms to 
it final. IE was allo to yy Porpole to re- 


cur 


a | 

1 _— 

cur to the opinion of Mr. Grattan, or the ſenti- 
ments he expreſſed on the ſubjecr of that ar- # 
rangertient, and the debates that preceded It. | | 
Mr. Grattan, on that occaſio jon, Was Enown' te“ 
have deen only the mouth h-piece of the Volün- 
teers. The whole of che buſineſs was evidyntly | 1 
done in a hurry, « and could only be Confidered 2 G 

A temporary expedient to ferve. the purpoſes and | 
exigencies of the moment, not as a matter to | 
which ſtability or permanency was' likely do be | | 
attached. However that might be, che Parlia- | 
ment of Ireland had afterwards ſucceeded in ob- 
taining every thing it deſired; and he was To 66 {1 
from denying a Particle” of its independence, 9 
that he admitted i it in ſts fulleſt extent”. and even 
founded upon it no {mall part of hie prele ut ar- 
guments. Sir, had the adjuſt ment in 1782, not 
taken place, the firuation in which Treland 
would then ſtand, might have afforded-3 an' argu⸗ 


ment againſt the preſent meaſure, becauſe then 


1 


the Siſter Parliament could not, in ſtritneſs, be 
faid to treat fairly; but its inleperidetice, at the 
preſent time, gave it the fame competene) to 


treat that was poflelſed by the e of Great 


Britain. . | wr * * 
v 5 ! A [% 4; 37% 4479 n fat ne 
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2 Ik, bowever, upon ny the. Iriſh Le- I ! 
gillature mould not de convinced o v4 the utility | 
ne neceſſity of the projected Union, wen Was lf 
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an end. of the plan, and it muſt retain, that de- 
gree of independence which it preferred to the 
numerous and important advantages which, were. 
held gut to it. The divißon in Ireland, I L admit, 


was hitherto ſo apparenely hoſtile to t the. propoſal, 
 thati it was nearly decided that it ſhoyld not de even 


chtertsined 0 or diſcyfſed., But Gentlemen ſcemed 


to ialinuste an apprehenſion, | that it was to be 
intimidated. and bullied into it. The Adminil- 
tration of this Country, i in the moſt full and un- 
| qualified manner,  Uſclaimed the idea of any 
ſuch intentions. | Whatever might be the general 
opinion, or the Prejudice againſt it, now in the 


heat and violence of the moment, ariſing f from 
national pride, and a variety of other motives, 


8 
4 1. 3 


I make no doubt but, „were che meaſure adopted, 


in. Jeſs than . eight ears that country, like Scot- 


ia, 


hand, would oh fully reconciled. and convinced, of 
its 15 . FI 7 | 1 
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as Ky Among oh r arguments againſt the legilarive 
Union, was an appeal to tlie national pride of 
of Ireland. B/ thoſe ſtrenuous opponents of the 
meaſure, it Was alledged, that the Parliament ; and | 
People of Ireland. would | be degraded. | Here, 
again, I muſt refer, Sir, to thoſe ſtubborn facts 
recorded in the Page of hiflory. By 2 happy 
combination of wiſdom and hymagity, the Hep- 
tarchy, was. overturned, and an empire eſtabliſhed 

on 


| { 7 | 
on principles of ſound policy. The Prince who » 
accompliſhed this grand object certainly merits 
the higheſt encomium for the operations of juſtice 
and uumanity. But I wiſh, Sir, to put ĩt to the 
conſcience and feelings of thofe converſant with 
hiſtory, if they think that the various intereſts 


were injured or degraded by the appellation or 
privileges of Engliſhmen? The people of the 
Seven United States or Nations were neither de- 
baſed nor enſlaved by the conſolidation of their 
intereſts under one imperial management « or di- 
reQion. The Welchman, a brave and generous 
character, neither feels himſelf enſlaved nor de- 
| graded by a conſolidation of intereſt and Me edom 5 
and lure [ am, Sir, chat the Scotchman is aQtuar- 
ed by too noble and generous principles to enter- 
tain for a moment ſuch an opinion. From theſe 


rr be! 8 


facts; 1 hope, therefore, I may /allume, a as a natu- 


ral coneluſion, that as former parts of the empire 
found neither i injury nor inconvenience in an Uni- 


IL * 7 2 


on; that kreland, 46 footi/as prejudice and paſſion 
have ſubſided, will be equally Hdrmonious to the 
happineſs of the community. Such a as of 

Union” would appear” Iivincible to the ae 


„ S 2 


enemy; who, in the career of his conqueſts, not 

only robs individuals of thelr property, bat p per- 
verts and deſtroys the faturaty inſtitucions of the | 
natioh with which he. pretends to  Fraterniſe,” A 


' * | 
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Ee 40 * ave already bad 8 to, advert, i in 


7 177 


dne point of vie te the argument, "that we 


3 uo farther i 5 tbe buſineſs after 
he Houle; of Commons of Ireland bad ex- 


31 101. 


preſſed. i in aepagnance 10 it in unequivocal a 
, 1] manner. 4 have. only farther 2 fay, that no 
_ decifien” of ahat; Houſe hall deter me, and the 
 /Governmept- of Great Britain, from telling and 


F ' explaining t to the, people and Parliament of Ire- 
AJaend, in 2s much « detail 25 poſſible, What the pro- 
pPoſals were which ve were delirous © to fubmit 


4 4418 * 


40 their ol and diſpaſſiovae conhideration— 


"4 741 =» #} 7 


2 e hic Houſe of mons has expreſſed what 


of 7 r - 1131 (17 


Aden, think. of a Union * : and it is our: Vulibels 
5 2 tell what we think of i it alſo; for {ik redton i 


Ide 7 ul 


, that 1 fircauouſly contend for going into the 


wa! ids and 


Seeree that the 150 'peopl ple of both King 
_, doms may k now what is x he feal en, on which 
Ve wiſh to treat. Wil i Sal ban v we hope 
40 baffle the various  miſrepreſ ſeritations* "which 
ate induſtrigufly. bropagsued on this comen- 
q ben buſinels., 1 am the more e deſirqus of it, be- 


caule 
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cauſe T' contend, the Hon. Gentlemen, Who lay 


ſo much ſtreſs | on the deciſion of the Commons 
of Trefand, « carry the conchifion from that ecir- 
cumſtance much farther than they are Warranted. 
Even the rich "Houſe of Commons have not faid 
that they will- never Wigte, the buſineſs again. 
It would indeed have been ſtrange if they had 
done ſo. Aſter the dedifion in 'the Houfe of 
Commons. an attempt was made to carry 2 reſo- 
lution for ſetting the queſtion aſide altogerber, 
by an Hon. Member (Mr. G. Ponſonby): 'whoſe 
motion the Houſe thought proper to reject. (rt 
Was here remarked acrojs the Table, that the motion 
was not "rejected, but i Addon. ] This difference 
in the term, Sir, makes but very little alteration 
in he | ſtate of the fact; for it is very well 
known, that gentlemen, _ warmly, embarked” in 
ſtrong party queſtions, are not very "likely to 
vithdraw them, unleſs the diſpoſition” of the 
Houſe. indicates that, | if preſſed, they will be 
rejected uch, no doubt, is the caſe in the 
inſtance alluded 0. T he Honourable Gentle- 


man ſucceeded in is | oppoſition to the Addreſs, 


CLF +» 


but he failed; in the Motion with which he at- 


tempted, to, follow it. ls. Ab 
Ag 4011 83 vii a 


« All that | is at prewür propoſed, Lagain ws, 
| is to give the people and Partiament' of Ireland 


time and opportunity to know and conhder what 


H the 


n 


„ nn PLS 75 12 54 33 1 3 Halt! 
the Evglith Parliament is A to“ fniare with 


them, Without attempting the Talleſt üüterte. 
relle Gilt their de petidente®”" | > both: 
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be Many objections, Sir; haver been made to 


- thetimb of bringihg forward dbeſe plopoſitions, 
as if it were the worſt and moſt unſeaſonable that 


could poſſibly be ſeleQed. It is however, 


| agtecd on all Hands, that the fituation of Meland 


is truly Btarting; that in is threviched with the 


| greateſt Gaßgets; and that tö avert” them re- 


quires the — attention, and the utmoſt ex- 
ertidns F Göve fut. The only difference of 
opinion,” thereſ6re; x "Ih, © with reſpect to © the 

meahs by Which the cvils eiu be remedied. 
The Adivfaifirition' of this Cottitty 'propofes an 


- Vion, 28 che only fure and cftectual incazüs of | 
" afforditig* it NR at home af} ſeetrity 
from Eero 4 tach Ton "the other fide of 


the Haufe, Ainsugt a nen was "obj efted to, no 
aer ue d ah ed. Fend part, 


I colleckve⸗ bar Mie s 4 Fecufiar propriety 1 in 
Er bringing forGard the pro ropolat at this very eri- 


ticul nie" Hen kt“ Ae 'of both Houſes of 
parliatucnt It TrelafHd ufotded irrefragable de- 


| monſtratlon, iat herd Ri exifls amongſt them 


a detp aud formidable edufpiracy to ſepafate 


that Ubgdom from Great Britain, aud totally 
deſtroy alt friendly conneAion between them. 


What 


1 
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Whit then are the beſt means to meet and de- 
feat the ends of this conſpiracy, and diſappoint. 
the hopes of thoſe by whom it is ſupported and 


, I know of. n mode lo; effectuall7 


doing ſo, but to cement and | conſolidate, into 
one powerful and / irreſiſtible body, 1be ſtfength 
of the whole OA wad: Union of the two 
. an cet hAAAHD Ye 7 1 A2 
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* The imilagity of the. circumſtances N 
we; again to, recur zo the oppoſition, ſo.ſrequently 
and ſirenuouſly given, to the, propoſal of an Unjon 
with Heezland. In yarigys, periodg;of gor, ißt 
toy Attempts bad been made o _effequats,thjs. 
faygurire obiect, and, as frequently, e 


L Wall ſhortly; glance pver the hiſtory of theſe, 


agempts, beginning with, that, of. Horm, V vey 
who offered, his daughter Mary ie Jawss V. of; 
Seytlang, Molding opt, ſuch, ipgugements, as, the. 
| Sgottiſſ K ing was  woliped to, liſten 80 to. but the 
plan was, defeated by the intrigues f le Eraych, 
ang the Popiſh agi, Ex Ard VI. of England... 


ig, pochen of, his father's dęſign, offexed, him- 


ſelf 49, Mag Queen, 9 5 6 BBQ thought. 
ag agg 10 by che 


tals. ear As francs athe frat Phe plan, 
was again reneyed, in;the reign; of James I, * 
| though. Articles of, Unzon, RIS: agreed t. to, by 
ot a Arts 
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Parliament gf, zbat,,couns;. 
try, the interference, of ll ſame ſaction rendered 


e 


— 


x 8-1. 
- CoinjitKondts of both ares" aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, and ratified conditivnally” by the 
Sodtch Parliament, vet the Nalouſy of the High 
cChurckmen at That time ehuſed thetm to be re- 
Jeged in Evigland. The plan Was again brought 
Ferward in the veigt f Chatles I, büt ended in 
- iis" ünavaihng conferences nnen the Com- 
"miners" appointed to managt it. In the reign 
sf William and Mary. the propofition for an 
Union came from the Scotch Convention, and, 
b A fecemmendation from the Crown, the 
Englimm Houſe of Peers paſſed a Bill for appolnt- 
ing Commiſſioners for treating of an Union of 
tte two Kidgdoms, Which Bill was thrown out 
by the Cbmittris. Thus the matter reſted till 
: rie reign of een Aline, at whoſe acceſſion 
tte project allo failed; through the High Church 
"fence. But forte reverſes in the progreſs: of 
tie Wär, aid Tein efents/ which took plave in 
Scotland; made Englaud take the alarm, and be 
* le $66 the rcbmplimment of the Union, 
as it was before forward m rejectitg it. And 
here I wiſh it to be recollected, than when pro- 
Potis to this effet failed in Scotland, it al. 
"ways happened Uthrough' French influence and 
2 Freneb intrigve. remember a curious Fmilc, 
Which "was tHgedivas an argument againſt che 
Union in the Reign of James I. te ſnew that 


4; estas ai che Tufferer, If rich field,“ 


3 | faid 


FF 1 

laid one of the Commiſſioners, lie next to a 
poor field, the latter muſt be the loſet; as all the 
cattle; would not fail, to go into the richer paſ- 
ture. After the Union was effeded, many, ts 
doubt, did from time to time, come into the 
richer. field, without, however, any injuty being 
ſuſtained by the fields from which they departed. 
It appeared then, chat what firſt induced the 
people of England. to become [zealous Foxy and 
to urge an Union with Scotland, was to prevent 
the bad effects of party and French ie in 
that, Foviurys. Het 22354436 Dottie 


unn 


EY 


** 


1778 


ne mbar ans the ſituation of Scotland, 
how! became, by various accidents, that of Ire- 
land. France lahours by every meabe to ſorm a 
connection in that country, and has in a great | 
meaſure ſucceeded, As -recent and unfortudate 4 
events teſtify ;/ an Union is propoſed hy Great 
Britain, as the ſureſt way 10 put at ade ahis | 
dangerous conſpiracy, by a. gan iN the 
whole, powers, of the Empire. 4 | 
enn Hl o4g;5 * * YN K 1 
*. Theſe who moſt admire AY iranfaiond 
which. took place in 1982,. mult admit, that no 
arrangement has, yet taken place adequate to 
the eure of thoſe diſeaſes which threaten the de- 
ſtruction of Ireland and thoſe who were particu- 
larly ebncerned in the fſetilement of that degree 
0 of 


— 


— 


* 3 
of Iriſh independence alluded to, had uniformly 
| _ avowed, that ſomething further was neceſſary, 
for the reciprocity. of intereſts between the two 
countries ſo ardently wiſhed for by the friends of 


both. If this deficiency of ſocial compact be, 


tween Great Britain and Cots be acknow-. 


ledged, 25 a recurrence to "the proceedings ol the 


times will verify, then it follows, that i it was in the 
contemplation of thoſe in power at that time, to. 


advance, as ſoon as convenient, to the completion, 
of this grand privklple. It i is needleſs to ſtate rea- 
ſont, ot conjeftures, for the delay af this final 


adjuſtment f a attlity : 2 variety of circumſlances_ 


' contributed'to it; but 


been diſcuſſed and confirme 
of both co! 6htries," it b more A probable, that 


Would not now. have to Jament the acts of | 


tt 


ae and rebelti lion which, have fo recently. 


convulſed” and 'defpo iled ou r bier kingdom. 1. N 


was this Mente as in he compact that 


21 7450 


en the itörbulent an obnoxiqus ,of Ireland i 


171190 


it was a Uta defect” that gave nile to. | 


1 moſt dung erbus pathons - and "animoſities—ir 
in fact prelented' Irelahd” with n more | relentments 
to Atte, and lets autboricy = cntroul.” 

then, we Ae ore the 8 ate abominable exceſſes, 


11 
it is Our duty to. prevent the Teturn of the fan- 


/ guinary ſcenes, by a an Union of national intereſt, | 


likely 


While, 


t I have no belitstion, Sir, 
in fayitig, chat if den Tag as | that intended bad ws 
y. the Parliaments | | 


' f i 


\ 


} " 


I 
t] 


[ 59 J Ps 


likely t to renounce and command the aſſections of 
the people. thts : Pr, 


k, ö 
188 2 


20 Lagain, Sir, affirm, that, in any F 
has fallen from me for the purpoſe of elugidating 


i. 3 4 S110) 
my arguments. 1 mean to; caſt, no in nutten on 


with reſpect to the Catholics, . 3 are "ls; 
the influence of prejudice ; , I know, at the, ſame, 


time, that i it is a prejudice inſeparable, from the 
nature of their ſituation. Attempts were made 
to thew, that the excluſions under which the Ca- 


tholics 'of this country laboured, did not augur z 
well for the. Catholics of Ireland, whe n they , 


2443 


ſhould come under our Legiſ|atjon.. „Here again 


I am at iſſue with gentlemen, who. adyance this 


, 423i 


hypothelis ; and 1 do moſt ſincerely maintain, © 


(10161 


that an Union i is likely to prove adyantagequs; o 
the Catholies of both count 


countries, | as under. the 


"34 


or A 
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way s . 014 329490. 230 4 
& 
fam egiflature there is A probabili yz that T 


after ſome time the fame, meaſure of indulgence will | 


31 Ot 3þ 3 


be equally, « dilltibuted to. oth, The e im vin 


fine 1 £430) 


ſtand a chance of being | foon put. vpon, the ſame. 


| B25 
£41197 I; 151 


footing. with the Engliſh; - and ſhould it e ever be 


14 il JJ C3J 7 {1 
found 8 prudent wholly 1 to improve th the condition of 


the gre wary of the Iriſh nation, the,  Epgliſh 3 


u 


Catholics might expedt to be n no longer under any 


10 . 
reſtraints. | "But after all, I am of opinion, there i is 


no compariſon between the ſtate of the Catholics 


in 


- 


ok 6 1 th mn 


| NY two eee for if in England con- 
pA oi of policy have hithetto-impoſed ſome 
reſtrictions on the -Catholics, I am fully per- 


?! VV 


85 : Red, or th bat any. ſe timents of animoſity, 


1 20731 18943 1 


Jealou fy, 9 „ diſcord, re, ntertaſne d againſt 


| * 2281 : 
them. 
e e url % rege the 
E 
eee e ; Pat they 


| . moment, one, though F that 


5 9 os TS | 

E. 
1 hem a 1 eithe 

0 ie ag 7 riß, ith 5 


10 790% 01 ite 14175 


in che ] legiſl ative 1 executive government of 


this country. Nobody will venture to affert, 
that ſuch is the feeling of the Catholics of Ire- 
3 land. | 


„If any Iriſhman ſhould unfortunately prefer 

F rench fraternity to Britiſh liberty, I would moſt 

earneſtly impreſs upon his mind the horrors aad M - 

devaſtations of the Continent. Should he enter- 

tain a doubt of French rapine and murder, let 1%, 
him caſt his eyes on Brabant, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Egypt-—In theſe miſerable coun- 
tries, he would find the unparalleled effects of the 
fertile genius of innovation and reform he 
would there find innumerable examples of a vio- 
lation of faĩth he might there trace the agents 

of Alainy ſtarting from one extreme of iniquity | 
to another, ſcoffing and ſcorning juſtice and hu- 


5 wunity, and, in the very | face of heaven, defying 
4 5 | - . divane 


In 


EF. 
divine vengeance. Theſe are the bitter effects 
of French fraternity, and by which its. miſerable 


victims have been ſunk in agonies of confuſion 
del. a 1 ifo 0 5d % Sni 


0 
«1 beg pardon, Sir, for having troubled the 
Houſe at ſo great length (two bours ond twenty 
minutes) ; - but the obſervations advanced on the 
+ 51 810101 47 þ 
other fide, a d the circumſtances of the e aſe, re- 
nk} 4 mould tak ] T's FL (LL AS 
quire that I ſh ake à comprehenſive view © of 
6145 21001 10 F  HiMNT Of 
the whole ſubje& ect and from every confideration 
Ne vote for your IND v1 
I am induced, Sir, to vote for your leaving the 
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Chair. | 
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tain tain and Ireland, and to confelidate the ſtrength, powet, 
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cor 7 the RESOLUTIONS, as amended 
and paſſid by the Houss o Cou Mos, 
Feb. 14, 1799. | xl by „ He 


Mr. , Douglas (according to order) reported from the 


IIe 24534 Tt > tif 
Com mitte of the whole Houſe, to whom i it was referred to 


e fart urther of his Maje jelly 's moſt gracious Meffage of 


urther CY 


the 22d day of f Januar 11 the Reſolutions which the 


Kela. Aed TENT ** 


Committee ad direct ed him to report to the Houfe ] which 
| be read jn his place. | N88 


* 


* 1 
14 4332333 


* 4 . 7 


 Revorvey, 
That the ſaid Report be now brought up. 


Mr. Douglas accordingly e delivered the Reſolutions i in af 
the table, where the lame were read, and are as followeth, 


fa 

_ N , — 
el 207 DAE G59 34 779014... . | 4 4 = U 
"RusoLved,' * lia 
That it is the opinion of this committee, That i in order Ki 


to ptomote and ſecure the effential intereſts of Great Bri- 


and reſoutces' of the Britin empire, it will be adviſable to 
concur in fuch mbafutes 26 may beſt tend to unite the two 
| Kingdoms" of Great Britain and Ireland into one kingdom, 
in foch' mantier,! and on fuch'terms and conditions, as may 
de efiabliched by acts of che delße de parliaments of his 
8 20 ſaid N 2 ba 


; 
RESOLVED, 


2 IP 


RESOLVED, 
That it is the opinion of this Committee, That it would 
be fit to propoſe, as the firſt article, to ſerve as a baſis of the 
ſaid Union, that the ſaid kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland ſhall, upon a day to be agreed-upon; be united into + 
one kingdom, by the name of 4 The Uniteg Bagdam & 


Great Britain and Ireland, 1 ori r av 
* 1 


\ ResoLVvED, : 

That it is the opinion of this Commitiee, That, for the 
ſame purpoſe, it would be fit to \ propoſe, that the ſucceſſion 
to the monarchy and the Imperial crown of the faid 
Uaned Kingdom ſhall continue liwited and ſenled in the + 
ſame manner as the Imperial crown of the ſaid kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland now ſtands limited and ſettled, 
according to the exiſting laws, and to the. KY: the 


Union between England and Scotland. . 
pee a 1 


That it is che opinion of this Committee, That, for the 
ſame purpoſe, it would be ft to propole, tha the aid 
United Kingdom be repreſented in one and the ſame Par- 
liament, to be ſtiled, “ The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and, that ſuch a 
number of Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and ſuch a num- 
der pf members in the Houſe, of, Commons, as ſhall. be 
hereafter agreed upon by ads of the xeſpectiye Parliaments 
as aforeſaid, ſhall ſit and vate in the ſaid Parliament on the 
part of Ireland, and ſhall be ſummoned, choſen, and re- 
turned, in ſuch manner as ſhall be fixed by an act of Par- 
| lawegt of Ireland previous. to the, ſaid. Union 3; and that 
exery member, hereafter to. ſit and vote in the ſaid Parlia- 


ment of the United Kingdom, ſhall, until che Gajd Parlia- 8 
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1 ment 4 
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[ 64 1 KL 
J | ments mall otherwiſe provide, _ and fubſeribe 955 ſame 


| WW” oz oaths, an and. make the lame declalallons, as ate by law re- 
quired tc to be & en, fubſer ibed, and made, by the Members 


. uf wt bg 20 Hod fte en 
| the Pa iaments' of _ « Brien and Ireland. 
4+ T2 1 01 110 nd 5; 8 17. RIDES 
l * = <4 4090S G31: 
+ ReqQLyED, 1 . 


bst ie is the opinion of this Committee, That, for the 
5 ſame.qurpoſe,. it would be fit, to \ propoſe, that the churches 


oel, Rogland, and Ireland, 2nd. the doArine, worſhip, dif. 
Lipline, and gerernmęnt thereof, ſhall be : preſerved. as now 


0.108” £3 


n eee fs ads WU 
4 om RSD vp. [+ 1 gm: Mt botrbugsy, 31 


GY 


That it is the opinion a. this D That, for the 
[uns bo — it would be br to propoſe, that his Majeſty' $ 


nn 


fabjects in Ireland hall, at all times hereafter, be entitled 


"og 72 


K. 


3 "wo. ſame privileges, and be on the ſame footing, in re- 


Pr +1 


N 
Hs of trade and navigation, i in all ports and places be- 
1 Ei, 10 Great Britain, and i in all caſey 1 with reſpect to 


ingtie 399577775 1 


ties ſhall b be made by bis Mejeſty, his heirs or 


4 YF which tre: N r 


» Lucgeſſors, with any foreign. power, as his Majeſty's ſub- 


Sers 


f .- — — 5 Bei in.—That no duty ſhall be impoſed 


221 10 00 nen 1 * 


port or t ween, Gre: 
RE pers of . . ; Foreat Britain and lre- 


2 e of any ale now dut free and chat on "other arti- 


* CET 


hy ef: buche d, for « b. be l 
cles there a 125 a abliſhed, for a tine to | 5 * 


bee weder rare of cqual op. hal, beide. 10 


. agreed, pen, and approved þy, the reſpec 


£15 


e. ve, Parliaments ; ſubjed, alter. ihe 1 270 /of ſuch 


+1773 1 " . 
TER time, t to] diminiſhed equally wit reſ pect to both 


OS EBONYITY not, TR 377 
kiogdoms, but in no caſe to be increa c FRY all. Ar- 
ticles, which may at any time hereafter be imported into 


" Great "Britain "Tom fortigh parte, well be * im portahle 


N 


ar ; 4 Y ' duties 


8 BD a $5 eicher Kigdoan into the vitier ſubje&t to dhe like 


# 


. 
: 
1 


” 


produce, or manufaQure, 


' curred | in eicher kingdom before the nion, 
do be ſeparately defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland reſ- 


wt 


IC 65 1 


duties and regulations as if the ſame were imported direQly 


from foreign parts; That where. any articles, the growth, 


artiſt 


of either kingdom, are | ſubject 


" 54 20 199 5 


to any internal duty in one kingdom, ſy ch countervailing 


as n 14 1075 n 


duties (over and above any duties on import to be fixed as 
aforeſaid) ſhall de impoſed as ſhall be neceſſary to prevent 


any inequality in chat reſpedt: :—And that all other mat- 


ters of trade and commerce, other than the foregoing, and 
chan ſuch others as may, before the Union, be ſpecially 


agreed upon for the due encouragement of -the agrlculture 
and manufactures of the reſpective kingdoms, ſhall remain 


to be regulaced from time to time by the United Patliameng. 
15 6 
Regel ve, 
Ther it is the opinion of this Committee, Thi, for the 
ſame purpoſe, it would be fit to propoſe, that the Charge 
 arifing from the Payment of the' Intereſt, o < r Sinking 


F und for the reduction of the 8 0055 of the Debt i in- 


. N 
\ 4 # 


#”" YE, 


ſhall ci continue 


peQtively z number of years to to be limited, 
FTE Þ $M 

the future ordinary expences of che 12 Kingdom, in 
pesce or var, f ſhall be defrayed by Great Britain and Ire- 


land Jointly, according Wa 


hat, for ; A 


1:16 


to. ' fuck proportions as ſhall be 


eſtabliſhed, by the reſpe&tive, parliaments previous to the 


- 2 QIV OTC 


Union: and that, aer the expiration of the kme to be fo 


; limited, the proportion "Ball not be lable to be varied; ex- 


4 cept according to ſuch rules. and principles as ſhall be in 


» #3 os u. 8 #1 Lf: 44 


like manner agreed upon Previous| bs the Wald. 


Resor, 3 He” 
That it is the opinion of this Copumitte, Thi for the 
fame purpoſe, it would be fit to propoſe, That all laws i in 
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| IE force, at the time of the Union, and all the Courts of Civil 


* 1 14 


or Ecclebaſtical Jurildiftion, . the reſpeftive king. 
doms, ſhall remain, as now by law eſtabliſhed; within the 
ame, ſubjels only to ſuch okeraions or regulations, from 
time to time, as <irgbinſtances.may.; appear, to the Parlia- 
. ment of the United Kingdom, to require, 


©. hs 97 & 94H 1. 8 N * in eint, 1 17 774 PU kd 


w4. 


"THE" Fliſt Reſolution of the Domwittee, wn read a ſe- 


"bans, A 4 „ d een 
| „ 


The Second Reſolurion gf the Committee, being read 3 
2 154012 5 0 
= me; „ 5 
n BUT 1 78 Dee 51) mor: 8002 
v3 © 


A ollen was made, and the 3 being pats That 
_ the further conſiſbe ratiom of the ſaid Report bs, _—_— 
. 46this dayifhrce-Wonthss » ob ITE ? 20:07 t 


_ 2 po * BY 847 10 VIS Jeet £ N 4 1 fy ; As Aan fy, : bi, 


„mean negat '\ (2 2 10 5. © > 34h 3Y ” 7 A951; . 
<A Th E fy Bud Nef n * dis by the Houſe 
© 5&* ra s e 1. 


7 of qunrtro3%n! ir fniny he 
2 1 Thiid and Fourth” Refoluriogy of the Cm nee, 
Hip a> Seeded dme, wort agreet to by the Houſe: 


een 2235425 Hob «ay tt virtue! lo bam in bah 

ne Filth Reſolution of Ahe Committee being read a 
| frodnd rg es, wich ſerena) :amandments.. thereupto, 
-areedſtoty «he- Houſe, aud is Jollgneth, . u 


a4; TK eb & ben aff 1s 11 Fes df end oi. 


Rs. 


That, for the TY bn be fie Grate, 
* That the Chbrehes af Mak" part of Great Britain called 
England, and of chat part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
* Ireland, and the deQuipes, worlbip, diſciplinę, and 
G7 % U eb on 11547 4415 dorernment 


E 0 # 


LC 69. 


goretament thereof, ſhall be preſerved | as now w by law | 


eſtabliſhed. 


Y 


The Sixth Refohnion' of the Cenmiuch W read 1 


ſecond time, was r- ns the Houſe. 


1 L412 


The Seventh Reſolution of the Committee, being — 2 


ſecond time was, with ſeveral amendinents |thereunto; 
agreed to by the Houle; -and is as followeth, viz. 


_ - ResoLyED, . 
That, ſor the ſame purpoſe, it would be fit to propoſe, 
That the charge ariſing from the payment of the intereſt, 


or finking fund for the reduction of the principal, of the 


debt incurred in either kingdom before the Union, ſhall 
continue to be ſeparately defrayed by Great Britain and 
Ireland reſpe&ively :—That, for a number of years to be 
limited, the future expences of the United Kingdom, in 
peace or war, ſhall be defrayed by. Great Britain and Ire- 


land jointly, according to ſuch proportions as ſhall be 5 


eſtabliſhed by the reſpective parliaments: pteyious to the 
Union ; and that, after the expiration of the time to be fa 


limited, the mode of jointly defraying ſuch expences hall 
be regulated according to ſuch rules and principles as hall 
be in like manuer agreed vpon previous to the Union, for 


the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing gradually an uniform ſyſtem of 


taxation through oy patt of the United Kingdom. 
4971023. 


The ſubſequent Reſolution of the Committee, being read | 


- A ſecond time; Was. MAN to by the fe and 


'» 2 
© Okvaney,' n 19 reg "2645 3G bies 


at a conference, and their concurrence deſired thereto. 


That the faid Refoluti on be acide to the Lois 


OrDERBD, | 
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Mr. DOUGLAS in the Chair; 


Tax Motion was—* That, in order to promote 
e and ſecure the eſſential intereſts of Great Britain 
« and Ireland, and to conſolidate the- ſtrength, 
te power, and reſources of the Britiſh Empire, 
<« jt will be advifable to concur in ſuch meaſures 
& as may beſt tend to unite the two . vue 

ce of Great Britain and Ireland into one King 
et jn ſuch manner, and on ſuch terms and 'Eon- 
„ ditions, as may be "eſtabliſhed by Acts of 
cc the reſpective” 'Parliaments of his Majefty's ſri 
60 Kingdoms.“ . 


The $ PEAKER laid. 


Tus occaſions. \ were few on which he wag di ai [poſed | 
to take any other part in the debates and proceedings | 
of the Houſe, than that which was, called for by. his 1 
officiat duty; - on the Preſent important queltion, | 
however, he thought it incumbent upon him to 
expreſs his opinion by his vote; and, « exhauſted a as the 
ſubje& had been, he hoped for the indulgence of 
the Committee, whilſt he ſtated the Erqurcs, upon, 
which that vote would be given. 
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His view of the ſubject was, indeed, very differ. 
ent from that of his Honourable Friend (Mr. Bankes) 
who' had declared it to be his opinion, that the 
ſituation of Ireland was fuch, as td render it not only 
inexpedient, bbr unſafe, to coaleſce with her. Now 
it was upon the ſituation of that country, at the 
preſent moment, that he founded his conviction, not 
merely of the -expediency, for of that he had long 
been fatisfied, but of the urgent and preſſing neceſſity 
of the meaſure i in queſtion ; which, though conſidered 
by his Honourable Friend as in no degree tending 

to remedy- thoſe - evils, which were univerſally ac- 
 knowledged, he was convinced would, in the firſt 
. Inſtance, palliate, and ultimately eradicate them; 
would at once have the effect of allaying irritation and 


animoſity; and ere long, he reſted, of extinguiſhing 


be? them ſor ever. AS, 


His Honourable Friend was alfo diſpoſed to think, 
that che Legiſlature of Ireland was fully adequate to 
e redreſs of thoſe. grievances which require parlia- 
mentary interpoſition, and to the reſtoration of in- 
ternal tranquillity, This ſuppoſition unfortunately 
was not warranted by experience : to the redreſs of 
ſome of the grievances complained of, and to the 
removal of ſome of the cauſes of irritation, the 
| Speaker: faid its adequacy'c could bot be doubted; but 
there were radical and” inefent evils, coſcly inter- 
woven with the Nate and condi inon of Ireland, and 
with the temper, the feelings, and 155 prejudices of 
the great” body of the people, Which, though, they 
were -not occafioned | by the ſeparation of the two, 
" Legiſlatures] He | was convinced an incorporation of 
thoſe Lese could alone effeQually remove. 2 
5. 24] | ic 


© 
It was a melancholy, but, he feared, an incontro- 
vertible truth, that the ſtate of Ireland had, at no 
period of its hiſtory, with which we. are acquainted 
been ſuch as to afford ſatisfaction to any mind, that 
could juſtly appreciate the bleflings of a well-ordered, 
a flouriſhing, and a happy condition of cjvil ſociety. 
The bounty of Providence had, indeed, been diſ- 
played in that country by a fertile foil, and by . ahun- 
dant means of internal improvement and proſperity; 
its inhabitants had not been leſs diſtinguiſned than 
thoſe of Great Britain, in correſponding ſtations of 
life, for eloquence, for licerary and ſcientific acquire- . 
ments, and for thoſe talents and exertions, which have 
eſtabliſned the naval and military renown of the Bri- 
tiſh empire. Their form of government was the 
{ame as our own, but it wanted its true character 
iſtics; it did not, like ours, beſtow and receive gene- 
ral confidence and protection: for it was not, like 
ours, connected by ties, which he truſted were here 
indiſſoluble, with the obvious intereſts, the feelings 
and the ſentiments of the great body of the people. 
Ihe truth was, that, in contemplating the ſtate of i 
Ireland, even at a period of apparent tranquillity, it a il 4 
was impoſſible not to diſcover thoſe ſeeds of animo- i 
NY  fity, which have unhappily been matured by circum- 
ſtances into inſurrection and rebellion. To account, 
in a great degree, for this animoſity, it might, per- 
haps, be ſufficient to ſtare, that a large majority of 
the people were Catholics, and that four fiſths of the 
property was in the hands of Proteſtants, who are 
alone legally competent to hold the high offices of 
ſtate, and to perform the functions of legiſlation. 
e ſeelings and reſentments had, beſides, con- 


tributed 


+4} 
 Uibuted to keep theſe elements of internal diſcotd in 
almoſt conſtant agitation. The extenſive confiſcati- 
ons. which took place at the comthentement of the 
laſt century; when, after the ſuppreſſion of the rebel- 
' ion by Lord Mountjoy, almoſt the whole province 
of Ulſter became' forfeited to the Crown; the crea- 
tion of numerous boroughs by James the Firſt; which 
in effect transferred the legiſlative authority from the 
Catholics to the Proteſtants ; the Act of Settlement, 
and explanation z the ſeverities exerciſed by Crom- 
well; the event of the battle of the Boyne; and the 


-forrender of Limerick (though the articles of capi- 


tulation in the latter inſtance prove; what was indeed 


maniĩſeſted by the whole tenour of his conduct, that 


a ſpirit of intolerance and perſecution made no part 


* of the character of King William ;) the code of Po- 


pery Laws, which, however neceſſary for the ſecu- 
rity of perſons of one perſuaſion, muſt be admitted to 
have operated with great ſeverity on thoſe of the 
other: all theſe circumſtances could not fail to recur 


- forcibly to the minds of the Catholics, to keep alive 


the ſenſations which they ſucceſſively excited, and to 
make them look with irritation at powet, when they 
faw it lodged in the hands of thoſe whom they con- 
fidered as their oppreſſors; whoſe religiotis opinions 
they conceived to be heretical, and who were in poſ- 
ſeſſon of that property which the Catholics ſuppoſed 


had been unjuſtly wreſted from their anceſtors: . 


On the other hand, the horrible exceſſes to which 
the vindictive fury and bigotry of the Catholics were 
catried in 16473 the dreadful uſe they made of the 
power, which they acquired upon the uſurpation of 


* Second wy the government of James the 


Second 


* 


„ 
Second in Ireland was an uſurpation after he had abdi- 
cated thẽ throne of England); the forfeitures, the 
ſequeſtrations, and the attainders; which then took 
place, had neceſſarily engendered thoſe, ſentiments 
of apprehenſion and diſtruſt in the Proteſtants « of that 
country;. which occafioned; and appeared to Jace. 
the code of penalties and diſabilities which was 
enacted ut the commencement of the preſent century. 
Such; he feared, was a true repreſentation of the - 
fate and temper of Ireland ; and he was convinced 
that no remedy could be effectual, bot-ſuch as would | 
trike at the root of the evil, would abate the ſirug- 
gles for- power; would remove the impediments to 
civilization and internal improvement, and by which 
the- Proteſtant and Catholic inhabitants of che twa 
countries would become one people, under the ſuper- 
intending authority and protection of an united and 
imperial Parliament. 
Tbe Speaker then flated that about the year 1778. 
4 matetial change of ſyſtem took place: che ex- 
tin&ion of the hopes of the Houſe of Stuart, and the 
pesceable demeanout of the Roman Catholics, led to | 
repeal of the penal code, which bote upon them 
vith peculiar hardſhip z and they obtained from the 
joſtiee of the Irifh Parliament full ſecurity. to theic 
property, complete perſonal liberty, and 4 petfect | 
 toleration of their religion, A wiſe and liberal policy 
iaduced the Legiſlature of this country to "relax, af 
theſame period, the ictneſs of che Act of N Naviga- | 
tion, and of our colonial ſyſters ; and an gnqualified —_— 
3 of the foreign 706,0 Grear Britain 1 
was OY given, to. his, Wa 4 W bs, in | | 
ae, ien at 400) 00 * 
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Further coneeſſions, of a political nature, were 
made i in the year I 782. The controul of the Privy 
Council, under what was called Poyning's Lay, 

Vas aboliſhed ; 3 and the act of the fixth of George the 
Firſt, affirming the power and authority of the King, 

| by and with the conſent of the Lords and Commons 
of Great Britain, to make laws and ſtatutes to bind 

the kingdom and people of Ireland, was repealed, 
"The independence of the Parliament of Ireland was 
thus fully and completely eſtabliſhed: and, in the 

| ſubſequent year, the appellant juriſdiction of the Bri- 
tiſh Houſe of Peers from the Courts of Law in that 
country was done away. Without calling in queſtion 
the wiſdom or expediency of 'the meaſures. laſt de- 
ſeribed, it would not, he truſted, be thought difre- 
ſpeatul or improper to obſerve, for the obſervation 
Vis warranted by a Reſolution of that Houſe, that, 
however ſufficient they might be for the removal of 

| the” grievances of which Ireland then complained, 1 

12 ö they v were deſective, and incomplete for the Purpoſe ? 
of adjuſting the relation in which the two countries : 
were thenceforward tq ſtand, as branches of the ſame a 

=» empire ; that they looſened the ancient ties of connec- 

eon, and that they ſubſtituted no others in their place. 

| - Bauch a ſtate of things might poſſibly have ſubſiſted 

"AX for a time, during 2 period of tranquillity z but it 

| was ill ſuited to bear the agitation of that tempeſt, 

nich ſoon convulſed a conſiderable part of Europe, 

und extended i its malignant and deſolating principles 
10 the ſiſter kingdom, For its influence and its ra- 
_ vages it there unfortunately | found an ample field: 
-- there were wanting in that country (as he had before 
Bech, thoſe n aks by which the Ahab of the people 
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mculd be connected with the Government: there 
vere not, in the degree at leaſt that could be wiſhed, 
thoſe ties between the higher and the great maſs of 
the lower orders of the community, which are, per- 
haps, the beſt ſecurity for internal peace and tran- 
quillity. In many parts of the country the non-refi i- 
dence of proprietors, and the intervention of other 
perſons and other intereſts, obſtructed that commu- 
nication and intercourſe between landlord and tenant 
which were equally advantageous to both, and to the 
country at large. The predominance of numbers, 
as had been already mentioned, was on the part of 
the Catholics, that of property on the part oſ the 
Proteſtants. The new philoſophy had taught the 
dreadful leflon that was to be derived from ſuch a diſ- 
proportion: religious bigotry, for the firſt time, came 
in aid of principles always formidable, and aggrava- 
| ted the danger arifing from the phyfical ſtrength of 

number, and the new doctrines of the Rights of Man. 

With the particularg of the convulſibn that had 

Jecently taken place, all were too well acquainted. 
He would not now enter into them, but confine him- 
ſelf to a confideration of the various plans which had 
been propoſed for / reſtoring tranquillity to Ireland. 
and for perpetuating her connection With Great Bri- 
tain. + Of theſe, Catholic Emancipation,” as it is call- 
_ ed; the re · enactment 'of the. Fopery Jaws,” i in the 

whole or in part; and af. incorporation of the Leg. 

lature of 4th TT SO, Had esch its' ſeparate 


advocates.” | ＋ bSD16 $91 
The 8 to Catholic Emnolpacion coupled 


l it was, [according to the general opinion of Its: ad- 
es with Parliamentary Reforni, were; in the lan- 


B 2 guage | 


<4 12 1 

gage of Mr. Foſter, whoſe name he could not men- 
tion but with ſeotiments of relpe&, « that it bad the 
* tendency to give the influence t to numbers, and to 
take it from property, and to overwhelm the right 
«of the Proteſtants of Ireland,” 

+ The Speaker acknowledged, that he was anxious 
for. the removal of the moſt. obnoxious grounds of 


complaint” againſt what was termed the” Proteſtant 
ene , but he ſoug bt ſor the attainment of 


this. defirable object, by no other means than: thoſe 


of a Legiſlative Union; and not at the hazard af 
| thoſe formidable conſequences, which Catholic Emai- 
Cipatian, with all that belonged: to it, was, in his opt- 
nion, calculated to produce, Indeed, f the Catho- 
lics were true to their conſcience and their creed, the 
P roteflant [eftabliſhment muſt be expoſed by ſuch a 
Change to immediate, and, perhaps, inevitable dan- 
ger; and the ſtate of the Proteſtants under, ſuch 
circumſtances, be rendered worſe than that of the 
[Catholics during any period of the preſent and pre 
deding century. If actuated by intereſt and paſſion 


(by which he did not ſup uppoſe that they were likely . 


60 be more. or leſs n than others). they 
Could not be ſuppoſed 1 to poſſeſs, without exerciſing 


it, the power of recovering that property of which 


 - they:conceived” their anceſtors. to have been wrong- 
uli deprived; and if, under the preſent eircum- 
Handes, thb inconveniences arifing from the diſcor- 
dane prgccedings of Giftin& Legillatures have = 


regarded with anxiety” and apprehenſion on, he. could 
notibut conveiye ſuch ſenſitions would be applicable, 

in afar ſtronger degrer, ; if political power was paſ> | 
eee — . whom, and the Parliament 
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of. Great Britain, a greater variety of PETER 


from various cauſes, might be ſuppoſed to arife, and 
on points leſs capable of reconciliation and adjuſtment. 
_ His Honourable Friend who, ſpoke laſt, he ob- 
ſerved, thought that it would. be expedient for the 
Parliament of Ireland, to tread back. ſame of the 
ſteps that had been —_ and to xe · enact the whole 
code of the Fopery laws (the repeal of which. had 
been che ſudje& of ſych general encomium and ſa- 
tisfaction) againſt the Catholics, who did not produce 
certificateg of their peaceable and loyal conduct dur- 
ing the late rebellion; and to provide that thoſe by 
whom ſuch certificates were produced, ſhould be ad- 
mitted to all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
Proteſtants ; but he had alſo intimated ſuch an opi- 
nion of the Catholics, as to leave little hope that 
many of them would be entitled. to the ait of 
ſuch u diſtinction. 

That diſaffection had pad widely. ng that 
body, could not, he feared, be conteſted ; that it 


had been fo nearly univerſal, as ſome potſan had 


imagined, he thought there were ſolid grounds to 
deny. Many! individuals of the ycomanry and other 


voluntrer corps, and moſt of thoſe of whom the mi- 
lia regiments confiſted, were of that perſuaſion, and 
yet they had in general manifeſted che utmoſt degree 


of ardour and alacrity i in 7 7 the internal, as well 
4s the foreign enemicy 0 


be was convinced that they arole,.; in a great degree, 
om the perſuaſion. that the - Proteſtant aſcendancy 


their, country, Ale was, a 
however; concerned to "thiok that, an; the part of a 


large proportion of the Cathalics,, Airong prejudices || 
4gainſt this country myſt be cogfeſſed to exiſt; but 


Was 


* 


* ( 14 R. 


Was principally, maintained by Britiſh began, 100 6 
Britiſh: power. « 
Tie faid that 4550 re which had been re. 7 
ae by his Honoutable Friend, would, if his 10 
| advice was followed, appear to imply that the rebellion Ge 
Rad been carried on by Catholics only; a ſuppoſition a 
"which the accounts received from the ſeat of it, and h: 
the characters and confeſſions of many of the United MW », 
-lriſhmen; would: effeRually diſprove, _ The propoſed | 
diſerimination would, he vas perſuaded, if adopted, 
add fuel to the flame, and create new ſoutces of dif- 
ſenſion and hoſtility. It ſhould beſides be obſerved, 
that many who, from motives of hy poerify, or of 
"regard to their perſonal fafety, bad not given way to 
the malignant ſuggeſtions of their own minds, by taking 
up arms againſt the Government, would thereby be 
cobntenanced ;" whereas, in other parts, that had been 
tte ſcene of inſurrection and rebellion, the Catholic, 
BO} "who had yielded to a momentary, though an unjuſti- 
nabe impulſe, would, by one raſh ſtep,” be excluded 
for ever. This was not a mode, according to his 
opinion, of healing the diviſions, and of eſtabliſhing 
the tranquillity. of Ireland: it could not have the 
effect of allayiog the irritation of the Catholics, nor 
of conveying to the Denne 2 9 125 * of 
confidence and. ſecurity, 
The Speaker then adverted to the e of _ 
by which, the competency" to enjoy and exerciſe the 
elective franchiſe, and to hold: certain offices, was 
aſforded to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and to 
the opinion which had been ſtated concerning it, from 
a auchority to which he had before N 4 For 


| 4 *% "that meaſure,” Mr. Foſter had faid, * 
2 | ; : 
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« could not thank tile Iriſh Miniſter, though he did' 
for many others; for that from his ſoul he conſi- 
« dered it as the prelude and forerunner of the 
« overthrow of the Proteſtant eſtabliſnment in Ire- 
« Jand;” —* that it hazarded the Hanover faceeflion 
« and the connection with Great Britain.” | 
From theſe opinions he was fat. from devoting: ; he 
had quoted them, not only to mark the danger which 
was apprehended from the proceedings of 1793, by 
1 Gentleman known to be friendly to the Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment, and to the connection with Great Bri- 
tuin, but for the purpoſe of founding upon them an 
ugument in favour of the meaſure” in queſtion. If 
the predictions of Mr. Foſter were well founded, and 
he confeſſed that they accorded in a great degree with 
his oun | ſentiments: and apprehenſions, he ſaw no 
means by which their accompliſhment-could poſſibly 
be nyerted, but by a legiſlative Union, or by a re- 
newal of the reſtrictions and diſabilities which were 
| done away by the Act of 1793. Of the former mea- 
fare Mr. Foſter had very recently diſapproved, and it 
could not therefore but be ſuppoſed that it was by the 
latter only, that he could hope to prevent thoſe cala- 
nities, which, he was convinced, were deprecated by 
vr. vb one more anxiduſly and ſincerely, than 15 that 
f WH lonourable Gentleman bimſel f. 

| He would, however, acknowledge that if woke 
cbüged to make an op ion between a recurrence to ſo 
nuch of the ſyſtem of the Popery laws as was repealed 
t that time, or to Catholic Emancipation, | coupted | 
ith Parliamentrary' Reform, he ſhould conceive that 
he beſt oonſalted the tranquility of Ireland, and the. 
itereſts of the en at large, in ging the pro · 


ference 


| ( 160 
ference to the former: but that it vas, in a great 
meaſure, becauſe his objeRions to both were radical 

| andinfuperable,. that he was compelled to give his 
cordia} and entire ſupport to the meaſlire of 4 legiſle- | 
. ive Union: - 

He faid, it was © fatiafation to him to know that | 
the opinion which be.cttertainted on this ſubject was MW Pp 
fanGioned by great and reſpectable authorities. It 
could not be .unimportant to the weight and credit of ; 

fuch a meaſure, to Kate that it had been countenanced 4 

by diſtinguiſhed and enlightened men in the laſt cen - 

tury 3 that it had the approbation of Sir Matthew f 
Decker, Sir William Petty, and Sir Jofiah Child; 

that Molineur, the friend of Locke, who had in- 

curred, as the Journals could teſtify, the diſpleaſure 
| of that Houſe, for his bold aſſertion of the indepen- 
dient authority of the Parliament of his native country; 

- .auxjouſly wiſhed fot its adoption. After having te- 

ferred in his publication on this ſubject, to many an- 
CTient documents, for the purpoſe of proving that at 

5 ancarly period of our hiſtory, delegates from Ireland 
= bad. been ſent to the Parliament of Great Britain, Mr, 

| -, Molinewx adde, If from theſe records it be con- 
| «, cluded that the Parliament of England may bind 
« Ireland, it mult alſo be allowed that the people of 
Ireland ought to have. their repreſentatives in the 

28 Parliament of England and this I believe ve 
ſhould be willing enough to embrace, but it is an 
C. <<; happineſs we can hardly hope for.” _ 

It was alſo. material to ſtate, that in the ſecond year 
l the beign of Queen Anne, when, as had been ſaid, 
it had become difficult for the Proteſtants, to keep 
a * 


15 
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of Lords of that kingdom was appointed to take into 
confideration the Rate of the nation: and the Com- 
mittee-reported, ** That” upon due confidetation of 
« the preſent cohſtitation of this kingdem, ſuch an 
« liumble re preſentation be made to the Queen of 
_ & the Rite arid condition thereof, as r may beſt incline 
« her Majeſty, by ſich proper means as tg her 
6 Majeſty ſhall ſeem” fit, to promote ſuch an Union 
« with England as may beft qualify the ſtates of this 
„ kingdom to be repreſented” there,” The propo- 
fition” was not liſtened" te by the Queen's Miniſters, | 
and, -as has been ſtated by Lord Clate, „ it was not 
«/till this attempt to nite the Parlizments of both 
countries hall proyed abortive, 'that the great code 
«of the Popery laws of Iteland wapenatted : a code, 
he admitted; “ of great ſeverity, bur e | 
+ forced upon the Parliament by neceſſity,” Pet a 
To theſe authorities, 'and many. hers. might be 
cited i in ſupport of them; he had the uemaſt Latiafas 
ton in adding thoſe of Lord Clare, Lord Carleton, 
Lord Kitwarden; and particulaily A. Lord Yelverton, | 
who had Been called the . Father of the Independence 5 
« of the Iriſh Patliatnent,” but whoſe. ſentiments « at 
m time were by bo means "ſngonfiſ-nx. Wich his 
conduct in 1 782 al it was ably by "the eſtabliſhment 
of the indepetidente: "of; che beten of Ireland, 
that aida Union cot Id be fe We compact 
between the two! counties "Without tha eafure it 
* have been an a0 of ö on the . "Great 
tain. 1 n 30 A (nf TP 
To the opinions of thels grest Fai" Seer 
men, who have proved themſ#ives to be the true 
3 of Great Britain and [reſahid, by their conſtant 
C ed gs youre. 


* 
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endeavours ts. encourage and. promote A oloſe and inti- 
mite connection between che two cduntries, bedefired 
co add thoſe entertained by Dr. MNevin and others, 
of that, which (with reference to their own views and 
- projets), they joftly. denominated a fatal meaſure, 
 Jewould: de tecallected, that theſe perſons hiive de- 
elated, that, on their parts, Catholic Emancipation 
nA mers pretence, and chat ſeparution wes the zeal. 
tie invatiable object o of all their hopes and all their 
efforts On the 9th ef April 1795, tht Commitle: 
F Nine, of which Dr. M*Nevin, Lewins,” Ryan, 
und others of -the fame deſcription, were members, 
affembled/ at the Chapel in Francis-ftreet, Dublin, 
kid eee to the following, amongſt other reſolutions: 
KReſolved unsimouſly, That we are fincerely and 
*;unakerably attached to the rights, fiberties, and in- 

« dependence of our native country; and we pledge 
 %-ourlalves, colleRively und 22 to veſiſt, 
even our own emancipation, if propoſed to be den · 
ir ceded on the ignominious termi of: acquieſcence in 
1 * thefatal menſure pf an Union withthe fiſter kingdom, 

__ Reſolved amanimouſly, That the thanks of. this 
= meeting de TeſpeAtully. preſented to our agent, 


„ Theobald Wolfe Tone, Eſq. for the readineſs with 


-” which he acgompamed our ideputies to England, 
umd che wany. other important ſervites he bas ren- 
1 *-dered. tothe Catholic body, in purſuit of emanci- 


. baue, — lexyices,. which 9 8 eun over · 


* 


"was N to- "age at — it. He 
nur . 508 N 
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| thought . that it was calculated to avert much proba? 
| ble evil from bath countries, and to praiſing 1 855 1 
and ſubſtantial advantages to btb. 
One of the leading conſiderations in. 15 . 
vn, that it would in futute preclude the: incouveni- 
ese and danger, of which recent experience war- 
nu the apprebenſion, ariſing from the diſeurdant 
* determinations of ſeparate and independent Legiſla- 
. He reminded the Committee of che proceed. 
ng of the Iriſh Parliament, upon the ſuhject of the 
Commercial Propoſitions in 1785, and the queſtion of 
the appointment of a Regent, which occurred in 1788. 
In tha former, the ſenſitive jealouſy of the Parliament 
of Ireland deprived that country of the abvious and 
undiſputed adyantages which were held out to it, by 
a free acceſs. to the hame market of Great Britain; in 
tho latter, it would be recolle&ed that the diverſity « of 
opinion, which occurred-in the two Parliaments, led 
not only to a difference as to the extent of the power 
and authority, but as to the ares -of the perſon, 
| by whow,.during the illneſs of bis Majeſty,” the 
functions of executive government were to be exer - 
ciſed. The fame illuſtrious Perſonage was indecet 
nominated by bath, but by one a3 8 matter of choice; Bn 
in virtue af a. ſuppoſed right by the utter? in one 
vith mare limited powers 1 in the other wird powers | 
as unlimited. as thoſe of the Monerch hidiſclf; It was 
therefore obyiqus thit the, diſcardant principles, which 
operated ut that juncturtz, and which actuslly occa- 
fſioned the en of different degrees of authority, 
might alſo have led to the nomination of different 
individuals: and this at the. hazard of the tranquil- 
0 wy and ſafety of the empire, end in direct violation 
C2 N of 


2 ED oh 24 } 1 
of the ſpirlt of the unrepealed ſtatute of ter Ill. : 
._. which enacts that ® the kiogdem of Ireland is inſe- 

x „ parably annexed to, and dependent upon, the 

Cron ef Great Britain, und thiat whoever is King 

of England in thereby ige facto King of Ireland.“ 

Upon every thinking mind a deep impreſſion was 

made by theſe tranſactions; and a very reſpestable 

Gentleman, who now holds a high office in Iceland, 
is reported” to have ſaid, in a debate at that period, 
I cheſe ſeutiments are to prevail, what ſhall pre- 
vent us to · motto from adopting a different Mu- 
« tiny+bill, or diſclaiming an uniformity i in religion? 
The unity of the -execurive. magiſtrate has been 
« well called-theiolitary bond of union; but can it lh 
« exiſt ſyt a moment, if « poſſibility remains of the that 
« / tree) Legiſlatures being'difcordant-on this ſubleck? tie | 
4 Unleſs: ont is ſuffered to take the lead, the alters} Int e 
native is ohvious ; with two Legiſlatures ſo ble 
do pull different ways, no uuthority can govern.” 1 
His Honourable Friend, who preceded him, ap- 
peured, however, to be undet little apprehenſion upon 
the ſubject of a poſſible differezice of ſentiments und 
conduct, in che Legiſlatures. He thought, that- 
25 the King of Great Britain wus the ſupreme. exe - 
cutive magiſtrute, and therefore veſted with the ſame 
| prerogative in both countries, i. was not to be ſup- 
| poſed that thoſe embarraſſmente and danger vouid 
ariſe, v hich might be occafiontd by : a declared diffe- 
—_ of opinion dun che ſulhect of treaties, or on 
the. great :queſtious of peate or war. The Speaker 
ſaid, he Knew and reſpected the prerogatives. of the 
, Ciomn,: but he bkewiſe Knew and reſpected the pri- 
— 3 of * N — theſe the power of wy 
5 : purſe 
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abuſe of power on the part of the adviſers of the 
Crown, and the ſafeguard and guardian of the inte- 


reſt. and liberties, of the people, It would not be ; 
contended that this great privilege was to be borne 


down by prerogative z and if nat, it might, at a pe- 
rod of public emergency, be differently exereiſed 
in both countries. In one, ſupplies might be liberally ' 
granted; in the other, abſolutely withheld ; and the 
to· operation of the two great branches of the empire 
could never be enſured, even on oacafions in Which 
its ſecurity and independence were deeply and eſſen- 
tully involved. The Speaker, however, declared,” 

that his hopes went farther ; he thought, that if 
the preſent meaſure was carried into effect, it would 
wt only preclude ſuch a diſcordance as he had de- 


news and ſentiments in the great body of the peo- 
ſe of both Kingdoms; that they would all look the 
me way; and that their feelings and opinions would 
re recoguiſe the ſame n the ane 5 
„ and the ſame eee, „ 35 

He muſt however declare, that — 3 
Nribly impelled him to wiſh for the adoption of this 
dtafure, as his conyiRion of the beneficial conſequen- 

ts with which it would be attended. to the internal 

ation of Ireland: his hope and belief were, that 

would lead to the removal of a principal ground of 
moſity, by precluding the. ſpecies of conteſt, which 
d hitherto ſubſiſted for obtaining political authority | 
6 power: —Amongt the lower orders of ſociety, - 
as tonyinced that ity falutary effects would be 


found 


"ot was the moſt i important ; - 1 was the great * : 
frument of ſupport and controul :; the cheel upon the 


kribedy but that it would lead to a coincidenee of 


produced by ſuch an application of part of the wealth 
of this country; no doubt could be entertained: it 


hs 20% the evil arifing from the non- rehdence of the 
opulent proprietors of land in that country, he vu 


under the ſuperintendence and.. guardianſhip of well 


| of ſuch a meaſure, it could not be. contended that it 
would be poſſible to mention any immediate advan- 
tage to the Roman Catholics of Ireland: from this 


| The 3 — itſelf, beflowed by the Par. 
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found is ani manners, the refult of habil. 


tual induſtry, which would neceſſarily be produced 
by the transſer of a part of the capital of Great Bri. 
tain to that country. Could it be ſuppoſed, he would 
ul, that perſons of opulence would be ſo. much in 
 clined to embark any part of their property from 
| Henicein the trade and comq;erce of Ireland, if the 
_ Parliament of that country 1 e. ſtill to remain diſtin 
from, ioſtead. of being incorporated with that of 
Great Britain ? Of the conſequences which muſt be 


wauld-operate on every claſs of the community, and 
diffuſritſeif.throvghout every part of that kiogdom: 

and-aotwithſtandivg what had been ſaid of the aggra- 
wation that would be occaſioned by a legiſlative Union 


convinced, that whatever had a tendency to give, 
ſecurity to property and improvement to manners 
would prove the fallacy of ſuch a ſuppokition; and 
that even thoſe waſtes and faſtneſſes, which now afford 
retreat to the marauder, the aſſaſſin, and the rebel, 
' wavld be the ſcenes of cheerful labour and protecbed 
Andufisy, of mutual canfidence and ſocial intercourſe, 


- admiviſtered. and beifeficent las. "i946 
1 bad been ſaid, that amongſt "the conſequeien 


- afſertion, however, he muſt beg leave to difſent. 


lament 
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lament. of Ireland in 1793, could dh be conſi- 
dered as a boon to the Roman Catholics, whom, it 
was hoped and intended to gratiſy: the right, with 
the limitation annexed to it, could not be exerciſed in 
moſt inſtances, without - ſome degree of violence to 
their opinions and their ferlings it could only be 
made uſe of for the purpoſe of contributing to form a 
Houſe af Commons, the whole body of which they 
too generally conceived to be adverſe to their inte 
reſts, and thoſe of the individuals, to whom, from 
a coiicidence in religious opinions and from other 
cauſes, they had been accuſtomed to look up with 
the utmoſt reſpect : Whereas the ſame franchiſe, if. 
employed in contributing to ſorm the Tepreſegtation 
in an united Parliament, might be accompanied 
with the ſatisfactory reflection, that the individual 
in whoſe behalf it was exerciſed, would be mined 
with thoſe, a majority of whom were influenced 
by the prejudices which they have imputed, whether 
on ſufficient ground or otherwiſe is not now to be con- 
ſdered, to the Parliament and tpn. * 
the Proteſtants in Ireland.” © 

With reſpect to the expediency of aniline 
the Roman Catholics' of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the event of ſuch a meaſure as was now! in - 
mplation, à more ample participation af the-rights 
of Proteſtant” fubje&s, he would not nom offer an 
„bilde; he wanld boweyer quate the ſentiments of a 
„ p*rſon (Dr. Duigenary whoſe good ſenſe he admired, 
and who would not be accuſed of a ſtrong bias towards | 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland: 4 It has been 
the opinion of very great and able ſlateſmen, that 
* a union with England” on "Juſt and equitable 

| te terms, 


* . . 
| j 
” 
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» Who wokd1 be very advantageousto freland, would 
4 contribiite- greatly to increaſd her trade and her 
helene, und eonduce to the ſtrength of the em- 

, pire at durge : and in any event, it could” not be 

mere prejudzeil to the Rotrianiſts of Ireland, than 
to ay" other claſs of his Majeſty's fubjets here, 

bote much leſß (if it ud Fug at aß prejudicial, 
en 1 cahmot admit); in as much; if we were 
ene people [with che Britihs nation, the prepon- 

3 derabee ef the Froteſtant body of the whole” em- 
pie would be ſo great, chat all rivalſhip and jea- 

_ &guffed between" Proteſtants and Romaniſts would 
, ceaſs/01" Ever,” and it wonld not de neceſury, for 
_<<theGiy of the empire at large, to curs Romaniſts 
© by uny exttefive law wharfveverto 2 ny lh 


one ſuppoſed ſurrender of the rights of the | 
Piment Treland; und the ſatrifice of its inde- | 
. he was not diſpoſed 20 delt 3 the, forifiry fl 
et du "urgentiencs on which thoſe objections were 
Wunced, was; in His opinion at lenſt, fully developed 
oceuſion v be woold only ſay, chat if an 
unſorm coincidence ſhould make place betuten the 
"wo Eepiſtateres, the" independency of: one or the 
er Voilld®be Hable 0 be -<alled; in queſtions and 
that” without much u oolncidence tlie intereſts of the 
eie; and“ eventuallyzhe'connexion” between wi 
tuo countries, might potibly be endangered. Y: 
e Speaker faidz he uus hot ifclined to b 
de mme of ine "Commineeby"ia reſsretbt, to the 
2 pardculhrocof che Union with: Sbotland) tc the con- 
_ - Gqiences which followdd that! meaſure) dor: to the 
| _ * Urgiiti6nts® whichthey;fugpeſted on thx pretrnt oc- 
3 — — diſcuſſed; in 
4 manner 
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a manner which could not fail to make a forcible im- 
- preflion on the Houſe, He would only remark, that 
the animoſity between the two nations, immiediately 
previous to the Union, was ſuch, as to have led them 
to the verge of hoſtilities; and that the grounds of 
diſtruſt, and complaint, were thereby entirely done 
away. He alſo obſeryed, that there were circum- 
ſtanees tending to facilitate an intimate connexion 
between this country and Ireland, and to incorpo- 
ate. the people of thoſe kingdoms, which did not 
belong to the relation in which England and Scot- 
land ſtood to each other. It would be recollected, 
amongſt other illuſtrations of this obſervation, that 
here, and in Ireland, there was the ſame code of 
civil and criminal law ; the ſame forms for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice; and for the purpoſes of le- 
| 'giſlation, the ſame ſucceſſion to the NPR Nr the 
ſame eſtabliſhed religion. 

Having ſtated a few of the many co 8 
which, in his opinion, recommended this meaſure, 
he thought it incumbent upon him to notice ſome of 

the objections that had been made to it. Of theſe. 
'there were two, either of which, if valid, was funda- 
mental and infuperable. The firſt was to the com- 
petency of the Parhament of | Ireland to accede to 
this meaſure: the ſecond relied on che final aqjuſt- 
ment, as it had been termed, of the year 1782. 

The one called in queſtion the nature and extent of 
the authority of the Parliament of Ireland; che other 
folemply appealed to the good faith of the Varlia- 
ment of Great Britain. In viewing the queſtion of 

"competency; he faid, it appeared to him that new 

I of the preſent day were on the one fide, 

D Land 
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and the ſound principles, the theory and the practice 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, on the other. The higheſt 
legal authorities affirmed the extent and the ſuprema- 
cy of the power of Parliament. It was ſufficient to 
refer to the names of Sir Edward Coke, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, Sir William Blackſtone, and many 
others, who, to ſay the leaſt, have never been 
charged with a bias againſt the 3 and liber · 
ties of their country. | 
That che functions of * Tagibame ſhould be 
- exerciſed on all oecaſions, and particularly on one fo 
ſolemn and important as the preſent, with the utmoſt 
circumſpection, would be readily and univerſally al- 
lowed. It muſt alſo be admitted, that Parliament 
poſſeſſes the power, and the right, when called for 
by the obligation of providing for the public ſecurity 
and welfare, to new- model the conſtitution, and to 
alter the ſucceſſion to the Crown, and the eſtabliſhed 
religion of | theſe kingdoms ; and he would then aſk 
thoſe to whoſe objections he was referring, where, 
if not in Parliament, che means of carrying into eſ- 
ect ſuch an arrangement as that which is pow in con- 
templation, however neceflary, and however approved, 
could poflibly be ſuppoſed to reſide? Not in the 
+, conſtituent: body, for it would hardly be ſaid that 
they had delegated a truſt to their repreſentatives, 
wich 'a- reſervation in particular caſes: not in the 
people at large, for ſuch a ſuppoſition would imply 
the diſſolution of the Government ;- as it is an eſta- 
blimedt truth, that, whilſt tlie conſtitution exiſts, 
© the on legitimate ſanction of public Opinion, and 
its only” efficient authority, muſt be derived from 


che proceedings of Parliament. This is the 
* BE... place,” 


"FS CiEnRws mM ww, oo 


„C 
« phice,”. Sir William Blackſtone obſerves, «where 
c that tranſcendent and abſolute; power, which muſt 


« in all governments reſide ſomewhere, is entruſted 


by the conſtitution of theſe kingdoms.” “. 
The attempts to -preclude the diſcuſſion of the 

preſent ſubject, by the denomination of a Final Ad- 

Juſtment, which had been beſtowed on the proceed- 


ings of the year 178, ſtruck him with more aſto- 


niſhment than even thoſe which he had read and 
heard againſt the ſufficiency of Parliament itſelf. If 


any importance were to be attached to thoſe words, : 


he ſhould have expected to find them ſolemnly 


recorded in acts of the reſpective Legiſlatures, as 


the baſis of the new relation which then took place 
between the two countries: what, however, was the 
fat? They are mentioned in a meflage from the 


King, and noticed in the addreſſes of the Britiſh - 
Parliament, and of the Houſe of Lords in Ireland; 


but in the addreſs of the Houſe of Commons of that 
country, theſe” words are not to be found. ö 


Ne obſerved, that as ĩt had been the practice (and a 


judicious one it was, where there is a general concur- 
rence of opinion), that the addreſs: ſhould accord with 


the ſpeech or the meflage from his Majeſty, the bs 


omiſſion was remarkable. All, however, that had 
been' faid upon this part of the ſubjeR, appeared to 


him to be a diſpute about words; for he was ready 


to acknowledge, that the Britiſh Parliament, would 


- juſtly incur. the imputation of a groſs breach of faith, 


if they were to aim, either directly or indirectiꝝ, at 


the reſumption of the power and ſupremacy, which 
were then" ſolernnly renounced; that the adjuſtment, 


b a "iy as the independency! of the Iriſn 1 — ; 


D2 ; Was 
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was concerned, was really and abſolutely final and 
| concluſi ive; but if the argument, which was meant 


to be founded on theſe words, could be expected to 
avail, it muſt not . only paſs over the meaſure which 


| took place in the ſubſequent year, and the reſolution 


which” immediately fucceeded the act for the repeal 
of the öth of Geo. I. but. it muſt contend that the 
true import of thoſe words was ſo binding and 
peremptory, as to bar the poſſibility of adopting any 
ulterior arrangement of the nature of that to which 
they might be ſuppoſed to apply, however called ſor 
by the obvious intereſis, and the wiſhes of the in- 
habitants of both countries. Such a propoſition 
could not be maintained, and if not, the argument 
with which it was neceſſarily connected, mull, in his 


opinion; fall to the ground. 


"The Speaker faid chat ſome obje&ions had been 


| urged,” the force of which he would by no means 
deny. He was thoroughly conyinced that the Houſe 


of Commons, as at preſent conſtituted, was a true 


and faithful repreſentative of the people of Great 


Britain ; that their opinions and their wiſhes (he did 
not mean the fuctuating and fleeting impreflions of 
the day, but thoſe which were the reſult of informa- 
tion and reflection) had their due influence, and were 


. there fully and accurately expreſſed. , He cpuld..nof, 


therefore, contemplate without anxiety, the poſſihle 


W | 


would produce. 


2 He was not, howeyer, e a: cots 
_ jeQural: and contingent evil to chat which was poſit 
and immediate; or if he did, he muſt compate one, 


ee e he $8, with the r 


ye 
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the balance. His apprehenſions on this fubje& would 
be greater, were it not for the experience which has 
been afforded by the Union with, Scotland: but the 
preſſing evils, which it was the duty of the Houſe, 
if poſſible, to avert, were uppermoſt in his mind 
and he was convinced that every other remedy which 
had been ſuggeſted was fraught with conſequences 
infinitely more injurious than any of thoſe which even 
this circumſtance, objectionable as he allowed i it to be, 
yas capable of producing. 

Of the danger to the commercial intereſts of this 
country, which had been adverted to, but which had 
not been much inſiſted upon, he faid he entertained 
no ſerious apprehenſion. It was not true that Great 
Britain would neceſſarily loſe what Ireland would gain. 
He knew beſides the liberality, and the good ſenſe 
of the merchants and manufacturers of. this country: 
if Ireland ſhould ceaſe to be a ſeparate kingdom, 
they would not entertain a wiſh to withhold from het 
inhabitants a fair and equal participation of the advan- 
ages which were enjoyed by themſelves; and they 
vere fully aware that whatever contributed to pro- 
mote induſtry and: to produce tranquillity, in Ireland, 
had a tendency to give additional ſecyrity- and 1 
to the trading intereſts of Great Britain, |... 

It had been aſked, why, if this meaſure wat 
brought forward wich” ſuch obvious adyantages, the 
xloption of it had not been ſooner recommended? . 
To which it had been Jultly and foxcibly. . 
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convinced. har a4 "cloſe | connexion, -herwern; t the two 6 | | | 
countries ij Eſſential to the welfare of both, ſhould | 
de particularly folicirous to ſtrengthen and confirm it, 


when 


(a9) 
i the difſolation of that connexion is the avowed 

odject o of the inteſtine traitors in Ireland, and of the 
common enemy of the two kingdom. 

--He was, © however, concerned to think, and to 
acknowledge, that precautionary wiſdom had very 
little influence on the copduct of individuals, or of 
nations z an evil muſt in general have been painfully 
| experienced before meaſures are taken to remove it, 
or to guard againſt its return: the abuſes of power 
led to that eſtabliſhment of our rights, and that 
ſeeurity to our liberties, -which took place at the 
Revolution. The weight of the public debt was 
becoming, at leaſt in the opinion of many, intole- 
rable to the ſubjects of this country, before effica- 
cious meaſures were adopted for its diminution ; 
and it was not until public credit was ſeriouſly re- 
Auced, and the objections to the plan of raiſing 
the ſupplies of the year, by the ordinary practice 
of loans, became almoſt inſuperable, that the ſyſtem 
of the preſent ſeſſion of Parliament was adopted; 
which, however burdenſome, was a ſubje& of ge- 
neral approbation, and a ſource of pride, of ſatis- 
faction, and of ceonfdence to a great majority of the 
people. | 
I 0o this want of prints to provide againſt 
remote and contingent 'evils, one exception indeed 
preſented itſelf to his recollection: it was the mes- 
fure adopted | by che Parliament in 1791, which 
provided, that 1. caſe of future loans a further 
ſum ſhbuld be borrowed, to be applied as a finking 
fund, for the purpoſe of gradually redeeming the 
addition thereby occafioned to The "funded debt. 


Too much could not be faid” in commendation. of 
| | the 
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C 
the provident wiſdom and juſtice of that meaſure, 
which is conſtantiy employed in diminiſhing. the 
preſſure upon public credit, which ariſes: from an 
inereaſing accumulation of the debt contracted ſiuce 
the commencement of the war; and in effecting an 
entire relief from its burdens perhaps to ourſelves, 
but certainly, and at no diltant Nad, to our de- 
ſceudants. | 
Some Gentlemen bad a an pinion 
which, he acknowledged, was entitled to ſerious at- 
tention and conſideration; that, as the propoſed 
meaſure had been diſcountenanced by the Houſe of 
Commons in Zreland, to perſiſt in the diſcuſſion of 
it here, would be to add to the irritation which un- 
happily prevails in that country. Such an effect 
he ſnould fincerely lament, and ſhould be ſorry to 


N have any ſhare in producing. There were other | 
l conſequences, however, which it was of the utmoſt 7 
importance to avert, If the Parliament of this | 

n 
f country were to abſtain from declaring the condĩ | 
| 4. 1 
4 rate itſelf with the Parliament of Ireland, it was ; 


p impoſſible not to be aware of the opportunity and 4 
c ſcope which would be afforded ar enn | | 


ſuſpicion, and miſcrepreſentation: . | -.... 

He truſted that we ſhould * ſuch lai 
u would, rather tend to appeaſe, than to inflame; 
ch as would be a pledge of our liherality, and 
aur juſtice :. that we ſhould manifeſt the earneſinols 
and ſincerity of our wiſhes to communicate to le | 
land 3 nk participation of all the advantages we 1 
enjoy; 3 that ve ſhould: prove ourſelves deſiraus of 4 
anſidering b Aae of the, two countries 4 | 


one 
4 


| 

| 

| 

tions upon which it would be diſpoſed to incorpo- 5 
| 
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dne people, connected together by the cloſeſt ties 
- underthe ſame 6 the ſame Parliament, 
and che fame King. 
ile had underſtood that, if the Reſolutions which 
== had been opened ſhould be agreed to, it would be 
| . propoſed that they ſhould be carried to the foot of 
- the/Fhrone, accompanied by an Addreſs to his Ma- 
jeſty. In that Addreſs he hoped, and was per- 
Nr that no ſentiments or expreſſions would be 
© Introduced - which jealouſy . might miſinterpret, or 
malie pervert : that there would be no indication 
of a wiſh on our part to preſs the conſideration of 
3 upon the Legiſlature of Ireland; and 
that no impulſe would be given to it, but what it 
Might derive from the free and unbiaſſed opini- 
' ons, and diſpaſſionate judgment of the CR 
and People of that kingdom. 

| * Phe ſubject, he was convinced, would 26 
| way. To Ireland he was ſatisfied that greater ad- 
. 2 were now held out, than had ever been 
afforded by any ſingle meaſure to any country; that 
it would (greatly augment the reſources, and place 
bon rock that would be impregnable, as far is 
that term could be applied to any human eftabliſh- 

| ment, the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Britiſh em- 
| fte would, however, acknowledge, that his 
views: and hopes extended ſtill farther, as he was 
thoroughly perſuaded, that whatever had a tendency 

0 conſolidate and maintain the power and the inde: 
peridence of theſe kingdoms,” was of the deepeſt im- 


pPortance to the beſt and "moſt valuable intereſts of 
5 5 mankind.— From theſe” con 
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+ SUBSTANCE 
or THE 


8 P E E C H, Ge. 


Ms. PEEL pickiced his Speech, by 
ſayin &> That a regard for conſiſtency made 
him anxious to treſpaſd. a few minutes on 
the patience of the Houſe: 


? Mr. Speaker s 5 $ 
- Six - £ 
In the year. 178 5. duting the Aſeuflon 
| of the Iriſh arran gements, as they wers 
called; I was a CG at your bar againſt 
| thoſe 


1 


%.% 


- 
— 1 8. 
1 * 


— 


7 


9 BY 3 
- thoſe arran gements with Ireland; and I am 


_ warranted in faying, chat I carried with me 
dhe ſentiments of a great- proportion of the 


; 3 * 0 f x trading intereſt of England. The object of 


thoſe propofiti tions was to open a freer inter- 
courſe betwixt two mdependent kingdoms; 


the one : poſſeſſing great foreign dominions, 


F% = "WY 


and an untverſol commerce; the other poſ- 
- 4efliing no foreign dominions, and very little 


trade; and, conſequently, enjoying ſeparate 
intereſts, as they always muſt, while they 


have ſeparate logiſlatures becauſe they may 
" ſeparate, in fact. -4 t was apparent, 


FI then, that thoſe arrangements, howezer 
- "2: ret intended, would have been prejudicial 


to the manufaRures of Great Britain. 


1127: e ſupport I have given the pteſent mea- 


ure, does not ariſe from a change of ſenti- 
mente, bat of Circbmſtances. This plan 
- Uiibraces: great cndvantages, both political 
and commetelal, whith,; by 988 two 


5 "Bo: 5 N 5 1 * 2 countries 


. 
abuntries into one country, are calculate 
0 85 to add ſtrength and ſecurity to the Empire; 
| aud is fo eſſentially neceflary at this time, 
if © whien a daring attempt has been made, 

both by intrigue;-ahd force, to ſeparate the 


| ciountries, that inferior conſiderations ought 

| +. not to weigh againſt a plan, which bids | 
fair to fruſtrate ſuch: attempts, and to con- | 

; duolidate both the intereſt, and affeQions of 

: the ſiſter kingdoms. -By an union we ſhall I 

become one people: and though. the bene- 

| fits, in 2 commercial point of view, will be 


; © [chiefly enjoyed by Ireland ; yet, if an opi- J 
[ nion may be formed of the ſentiments of | 


1 


| tte trading body of this nation, from their 
I + © patriotic and reſpectful ſilence, a diſpoſi- — 
buon is manifeſted to reach out a friendly . | i 
"1 arm to their diſt reſſed brethren, to raiſe y 
* chem from their preſent unbappy { ſtate to a Iii 
Y condition of eaſe and comfort, fimilar to ff 
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our own. This conduct does the Beitiſh /- 
I» en and manufacturers ſo much ho- 
nour, that 1 feel Particular pleaſure in 
claſſing myſelf amongſt that highly valu- 

en n * 1 Wen 114; 


* 


h a 4585 to the e of the 
meaſure, 1 .think it my duty to draw- the 
c attention of the houſe to the fixth # reſolu- 
= tion. It muſt bee i intention of every one 
to place boch countries on an equal footing; 
and though nothing can be apprehended 
vunfavourable to this country, during the 
preſent. low. circumſtances of Ireland, 
may have an operation, at a future time, 
den prejudicial to our domeſtic induſtry. | 
Each country is to provide for its 'own' 
public debt; and that of Great Britain be- 


ing bai 28 chan che debt of Ite- 
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land, heavy taxes are — impoſed 
on almoſt every article of conſumption, 
which has fo ſtrong a tendency to enhance 
the price of labour, that goods manufac- 
tured under ſuch a preſſure, cannot be 
rendered on equally low terms with the 
produce of labour in places where ſimilar 
burdens do not exiſt. w this objec- 
tion be removed, the meſure” cannot be 
expected to have the concurrence of Great 

Britain. I feel it the more neceſſary to 


urge this point, having perceived a want of 


that liberality in the Iriſh government, 


which characterizes our on. The com- 5 
mercial intercourſe now ſubſiſting betwirt 


the two countries, has loſt every feature ; 


of _ reciprocity; Britiſh manufactures being 
heavily taxed on their admiffion i into Ite- 


land, whilſt the goods of that Kingdom 
meet with every encouragement here. 
Wings may be the conduct of Irelaad 


reſpecting 


-& 


n ( 8. * SG 
Seeg the Sephora af an 1. 
truſt the firmneſs of adminiſtration will be 
ſuch, 'as to "refuſe all conceffion' to tnenace 
and intrigue and that the aid which may 
be deemed necefſary to extend in future to 
that nation, wilt be received as the genuine 
- offs eln 8 "of affection : : T always will oppoſe 
ide giving. much "for nothing. when ds 
38 manded as T a mater” of _ e 
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Wy > 4 vid ſaid thus mach as i alba 
: cial man, T beg the further indulgence of © 
the houſe as 4 member of patliament; 
"gy we it may be deemed preſumption | in 
me to peak on a ſubject which has en- 
eſe the firſt abilities i in "this houſe, and 
N diſplay of talents on both nides, * 
ber which never Were exceeded.” I ſee; with fa- | 
< disks dio, , diſtinguitbed meinbers of oppo- I 
5 - OS n their Places; beca uſe Think that 
- "their *atrendavee/ on Stat cbnſtitutibnal 


Wy * 


3 queſtions, 


” 


„ © * 2 
queſtions, induces diſcuffions highly uſeful 
and gratifying to the nation. I cannot, 
however, compliment them on the grounds 
they have taken in the preſent debate. 
The intereſts of Great Britain are ſo deeply 
involved in this queſtion, that I did expect 
the nature, and extent, of the ſacrifices to 
be made on our part would have been 
ſtrongly laid down, and formed ſuch a con- 
traſt to the imperial advantages fo forcibly 
ſtated by the friends of adminiſtration, as 
to have enabled the houſe to come to a 
matured decifion on the ſubject. Not 
having been ſo afliſted, my firſt impreſſions 
are unaltered 3, and there I ſhall give 
the .meaſure my continued ſupport. The 
independence of the Iriſh legiſlature bav- | 
ing been unequivocally acknowledged. by 3 . 
miniſters, as it had been by Parliament, and 18 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by the other fide of | 
the houſe, I am the more ſurpriſed to find, | 


. | : 1 
Wor that | | 
3 bs 


gh — — 
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that the. meafure of union has been debated 

by. the latter on -Irith intereſt; only. as if 

1 the queſtion . were finally to be diſpoſed of 
n. Fihout being argyed elſewhere. | 


2 - THERE Are 5 veely two opinions: in this 
# houſe, reſpeRing the utility of am union at 
2 ptoper time, and on fair and equitable 
terms; though ſeveral gentlemen have ex- 

preſied their marked diſapprobation of the 
mezſure at this period. Conſidering the 
5 Rate of Ireland, with a Weak government, 
2 dliſunited people, and with the ſtandard of 
rebellion. erected in many parts of it, this 
lap i is calculated to remove ſuch alarming 
diſprders ; and the ſooner the Hay 1s 
applied the better. 1 9 es 


po: 1 6 manner & | bringing ed the re- 
oe 18. deemed | objectionable, - Several 
een are of opinion, that they bought 
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tft to have been ſubmitted to / the Iich 


parliament, before they had experienced a 
diſcufſoß here: If the union involved in 


it ſacrifices to be mide excluſively on the 


part of Treland, the complaint would have 
been juſt: the contrary, however, being 
the caſe, add the concefſivns confined to 
Great Britain, fuch a proceeding! would 
have been highly difreſpectfal and iffurious 
nar . 


- 


o 
» 
* 


Tux being; of pride and national Cofi- 
ſequence have been awakened in ] reland ; 
they cannot reconcile themſelves | to the loſs 
ef their ſeparate ſtate, and dĩſtinct legilla- 
ture: theſe are valuable privileges, boaſt- 
ed to have been acquired by their own 


exertion and patriotiſm, aided by the libe- 


rality of the "Britiſh parliament.” But let 


ine aſk, Has not Great Britain likewiſe- 
valuable privileges, Pre with the 
VL EAI oh | blood 


( 12 ) 
blood 1 our anceſtors ? A diſtinet kiag- 


dom, and an independent legiſlature? A 
people united, and removed from every 


danger, either foreign or domeſtic In 


forming, therefore, an imperial legiſlature, 
Ireland loſes no rights \ which are not like- 


wiſe ſurrendered by Great Britain: the diſ- 


tinct kingdoms will be mixed i into one com- 
pact body, and thereby derive additional 
ſtrength and ſecurity : Ireland will gain by 
the propoſed Union, an imperial legiſla- 
ed inſtead of a  ecal legiſlature. | 


Tur mall proportion of Iriſh . 4 


forming a part of the imperial parliament 


is conſidered by many as a ſurrender of 
their independence. That an opinion ſo 


unfounded ſhould | be entertained by a 


ſtranger to the character and conſtitution 1 
of the Britiſh parliament | does not. excite .. 


much aſtoniſhment ; but that it ſhould 


meet with the ſmalleſt countenance from 
thoſe 


* 


{ 13 . 
thoſe who have uniformly bla that. 2 
change i in the Triſh repreſentation mult be 
for the better, is, 1 own, a little extra- 
ordinary. Every member of this houſe is 
a repreſentative of Great Britain, and does 
not conſider his duties confined to the place | 
for which he was choſen. Yorkſhire and 
Lancaſhire are the moſt extenſive and flou- 
riſhing counties in England, though indivi- 
dually they are very inadequately repreſent- 
ed. When, therefore the two countries are 
incorporated, it will be both the duty, and 
| inclination of every member compoſin g the 
imperial parliament, to promote the intereſt | 
of Ireland equally with that of every other 
part 6f the united kingdom. Inſtead, 
therefore, of freland loſing two-thirds of 
her members, ſhe will increaſe the num- 
ber from three hundred to fix hundred and | 
fifty-eight; and I ſhall not be contradicted 
in faying, if an union ſhould take place, it 


« : 


Will 


will be one of their firſt duties to sdniaiſter 
relief; -and ameliorate-rhb condition. of the 


FEY 


people of Eeland, to communicate toithem 


ier iber dle. 


Britiſh coirifotts,: 2d» make chem ad fou 


ing and bappy. as the people of: Great 
Britain: are; front « enjoying "t unk bonfire of 


8 94 1 


Firn e bebte member 


| r ſpoke firſt (Mfr. Hobhouſe) refpecting 


an increaſe of Abſentees; merits particular 


notice. T am ready to admit, to the fulleſt 
; extent,” the injury” which has already re- 
| flilted to the filter kingdom from this cir- 


outhſtancet Ia à country, however, go- 


verned by cqual laws and a free eonſtization;. 


I ſee no practicable means of compelling a 


reſicence; or removing the exiffing evil, 


under the prefer order of things: The 
bY propoſed union wilt have” an effect che very 
8 reverſe of that on which the honoutable 


Gentleman 


1 
Gendlewan founds his oppoſition. Scot⸗ 
land, and the parts, of Eggland moſt, re- 
mote from. Lendep..,ſuſtajn. no injury. on 
account of people of rank aud. property 
ſpending. a great ;praportion . of cheir time 
a ingome in the Capital. Mannfzctürgs, 
and other conſiderable checks of labour, 
3 flouriſh moſt at a diftance from 
the ſcat of luxhry, and the, gay purſuits 
of. genteel lie. The. want of, acceſs to 
Ireland comparatively-poor and, uninduſtri- 
ons, When the . Britiſh, markets, are, 
therefore, laid open, property ſent from 
that kingdom will be returned through 
the medium of ' induſtry, by which an 

; equilibrium will be reRored. 


* . 


Tur mind uoaccoſtomed.. to do 
| objects. of immense w agnityde, will, be 
aflited hy a commercial interogurſe. Sup- 
pale 1 two houſes in bulineſs, one of which i is 


he of 
i . 
4 . : 


N 6 16 1 Os 
of the firſt reſpeRability, with an immenks 


5 capital, and extenſive dealings in every part 


of the globe; the other i in a comparatively 
low fituation, with but litle property, li- 
mited credit, and confined connections, and 
a propoſal j is made by the former, to take 
the latter into partnerſhip | on equal terms; 
fuch : an offer never having been refuſed, 
we may cafily ſuppoſe is eagerly accepted: 
in this caſe, cach party will loſe his diſ- 
tinct firm, and the two houſes become 

It is unneceſſary to aſk here, on 
which fide the advantage n n both 
: wc be benefited. © 


8 Tas ae raiſed againſt the Union 
by intereſted men in Ireland, may for a 
time miſlead the judgment of many people; 
the deluſion however cannot be of long 
continuance; and à propofition, the moſt 
| kberal on the. mw of Great Britain, and-on 
5 vis 


* 


Eq 
PRE: 
the acceptance of which the ſalvation of 


Ireland depends, muſt be received with 
ſentiments of ſatisfaction, and gratitude, in 


a aw D N - — — - 
— — — * — 


the end, when reaſon ſhall take the Place of i 
paſſion ; "when policy mall prevail over pre- | i 
lf 

judice; and wiſdom ſhall. govern, where | 9 
enthuſiaſm miſleads. \\ 
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THE RESOLUTIONS, *' 


As they » were: e fnally Le and ſent by the Commons 
3h | "to the Latte. 


* 4 1 * 


; 4 M's 
1 q ;£ Y ba 4a4 


_ THxr in order to e e enn 
tial "Intereſts of Great Britain, and Ireland, and to co. 
wolidate the Strength, Power, and Reſources of the Briziſh 
Empire, le will be adviſeable 1 to concur in ſuch Meaſures as | 
** beſt tend to anite the Two Kingdoms of Great Britain 


.. C. ad. 


IH, pod. Ireland into Ode Kingdom, in ſuch Manner, apd on 
_- - fach Terms and . as may” be eſtabliſhed by Ad 


of the . W of: Hie e Gid * 
_ dogs... | | 


1K * 


* 


U. Tyat i i would ue fir to TTY as $ the] Pirſ Arjicle, 
to | ſerve 23 2 Baſs of the ſaid Uoion, That the faid Kingdows 
of Great Brirain and Ireland ſhall, upon'a Day to be agreed 
upon, be vantech f into, One Kingdow, by the' Name of ® The 


Pond Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


- 


NI. That for the fame Purpoſe 1 would be fit to pro- 
wk Tas the Socecſion to the n oo the 2 


een 


and ſertled i in ; the fame Maoner a3 the Imperial Crown of the A 
ſaid Kingdoms of Great Brizaio and Ireland now ſtands li * 
. fuired and Tegpled, aqeording oy the epiſling Lays, and t PF 
| tie Terms of the Union berween England and Steg wy 


. That for the bens Rorpoſe it would be fit to pre 
joſe, That the faid United Kingdom be repreſented i in One " 
and the fame Parſiagient, io be fliled « The Parliament of 
the" Uoired' Kingdom of Great Brixajo and lend: ad If 
| Ghar deb a Number of Lande Spiritual and Temporal, ad fl 

. uy 


foal 


[ is * EY vo 


Gait be hereakier agreed upon by Acts of the het Par- 
liaments as aforeſaid, ſhall fit and vote in the ſaid Parliament 
_ the Part of- Ireland; as ſhall be ſummoned, choſen, and 
returned in ſuch Manner: as ſhall be fixed by an Ad of Par- 
hament of Ireland previous to the ſaid Union; and that every 
Member hereafter to ſit _abd vote in the ſaid Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, ſhall, until the laid Parliament ſhall | 
hervile provide, take and ſubleribs the ſame Oaths, and 
make the ſame Declarations, a3 are; by Law required to be 
taken, ſubſcribed, and made by the Menibers of the Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and lreland. 


v. That for the ſame Purpoſe it would be fit to pro. 
poſe, That the Churches of chat Part of Great Britain, calls 

ed Engliod; and of that Part ef Gtest Britain, called Scots | 
land, and of Ireland, and the Doctrine, Worſhip, Diſcip - 


line, and Government thief, ſhall be * 43 now by | 
Lay eſtabliſhed; 


bt That for the fine aße it- would be $6 ay 
ple That His Majeſty's Subjects in Ireland ſhall at all 
times hereaker be entitled to the ſame Privileges, and bs 


1 the fame Footing, i in reſpedt of Trade and Navigating 
in ill Ports and Places WON. ts Griat Britain, and in 


al 


* ; 
TY 64 „ 


[ 
i 
| 


\ 
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i all Caſes with ceſped to which Treaties ſhall be wade by 


His Majeſty, His Heirs or Succeſſors, wir any Foreign 


Power, .as His Majeſty? s Subjedts in Great Britain :—That 
n Duty ſhall be impoſed on the Import or Export between 


Great Britain and Ireland of any Articles now Duty free; 


and that on other Articles” there ſhall be eſtabliſhed, for 2 
Time to be limited, ſuch a moderate Rate of equal Duties as 
mall, previous to the Union, be agreed upon and approved 


by the reſpective Parliaments ; ſubjeQ, after the Expiration 
of ſuch limited Time, 10 be diminiſhed equally with reſpect 
to both Kingdoms, but in vo Caſe to be enereaſed: That all 


. Articles which may at any Time hereafter be imported into 
Great Britain from Foreign . Parts, ſhall be importable 


through either Kingdom into the other, ſubject to the like 
Duties and Regulatioas as if the ſame were imported directly 
ſrom Foreign Parts/{-—That where any Articles, the Growth, 
Produce,, or ManufaQture of either Kingdom, are ſubject to 
any -ioternal- Duty in one Kingdom, ſuch countervailing 
Duties (over and above any Duties on Import to be fixed as 


\ aforcſaid ſhall be impoſed as ſhall be neceſſary to prevent 
any Incquality in that Reſpect: And that all other Matters 


- of Trade and Commerce, . Other than the "foregoing, and, 


than, ſuch others as may, before the Une, be ſpecially 


apee upon for the due Encouragement of the Agriculture 
| and, Manufatures of the reſpeQre Kingdoms, ſhall remain 


# * 


to 


*s 


ee 
to be regulated from Time to Time by the United Parlia- 
. . q f ; Y 4 1 LA. 1 


ment. 
| \ 3 DES: * 112 


y 7 
VII. That for the ſame Purpoſe it would be fir to pro: 


poſe, That the Charge ariſing from the Payment of the — 
tereſt or Sinking Fund for the Reduction of the Principal, 
of the Debt incurred in either Kingdom before the Union, 
ſhall continue to be. ſeparately defrayed by Great Britain 
and Ireland reſpectively:— That, for a Number of Years to 


be limited, the future Expences of the United. King- 


dom, in Peace or War, ſhall be defrayed by Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland jointly, according to ſuch Proportions as 


ſhall be eſtabliſhed by the reſpe&ive Parliaments previous / 
0 the Union; and that, after the Expiration of the Time 


to be ſo limited, the Mode of jointly defraying fuch Expen- 
ces ſhall be regulated, according to ſuch Rules and Princi- 
"ples a as ſhall be in like Manner agreed upon previous to the 
Union, for the Purpoſe of eſtabliſhing, gradually, an uni- 
form Syſtem of Taxation through every Part of the Kiog- 
dom. 3 Re” 


VIII. That for the ſame Purpoſe i it would be fit to 


propoſe, That all Laws in force at the Time of the Union, 


— 


and all the Courts of Civil or Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction 


within the reſpective Kingdoms, ſhall remain as now by 


D 
| 0 ; kaw 


\ 


Do 


* 
- — 4 -- — re VOY oO 
5 — — n - — - 
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"Law Aube within the fame; a only to ſuch At. 
dens or Regalations from Time to Time as Citcum- 
| Nances may appear, to the Parliament of the United Kiog- 


| Uh ſo requice. | | | ; 
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Lon 6 GRENVILLE having moved the 1 


lowing Addreſs to * via. 
eres * | | 


#0 Wy e mod! dui ad 3 


«© the Lords Spirttal and Temporal,” in ' Parliament 


5 « aſſembled, n beg leave t eee your Men, 


dt We bare proceeded with the utmoſt autentibn to 
de coifideration' of the important objects recom- 
5 « mended to Us in your Majeſty's Meſlage, reſpectiug the 
| enen bo 


1 ＋ * Vs 


200g —— 8 and 


« entire Union | bergcen” Great Bricht and - Ireland, 


722 equal "4nd" der priveiples, oa the 


„mn "of Laws, -"Conſfivition,. and © Govertinent, 


«and - on 4 ſenſe} of dnl iotereſts. and affections, 
* 'the. ſvirhy, weakh, and commerces 
5 


” 
-. 
Oe — M0 44-4 


a 4-4 are <4 
— — 


r 
u of the reſpective Kingdoms, and by allaying the dif. 
« tractions which have unhappily prevailed in Ireland, muſt 
« afford freſh means of oppoling at all times an effectuul 
8 . oa the deſtructive projects of our foreign and 
« domeſtic enemies, and muſt tend to confirm and aug- 
6 ment the ſtability, power, and reſources of the Empire, 


e b 

« Impreſſed” with, theſe confiderations, We feel it our 
% duty humbly to lay before your Majeſty ſuch Propoſii. 
« ons as appear to Us beſt calculated to fpem the baſis of 
« ſach a fettlement, leaving it to your Majeſty's wiſdom, at 
_. « \ ſuch time and in fuck rhacier bs your Majeſty, in your 
6.4 parental ſolicitude for the happineſs of your People, ſhall 
WY 66 Judge, fit to cane: theſe propoſitions w your pa 
* kaneng ef Ireland, wih whom'we e ſhall be at All times 
« ready to concur in all ſuch meaſures as may be found 
=, moli conducive to the accompliſhment of this yreat and 
_.,*: ſalutary work... And We truſt that, after full and ma- 
ture conſideration, ſuch a ſettlement” may be framed and 
of 7 eſtabliſhed' by the deliberative conſent of the Parlia- 
ments of. both Kiogdoms, 18 may be <ooformable to the | | 

_  ,*, ſentiments, wiſhes, and real-ivtereſts of your Majeſty's 
_ * faithful ſubjes. of Great Britain and Iseland, and may ab 
_ <. unite them inſeparably.in the full enjoyment of the bleſ- I na 
: hag of xe fre gaps Gotta nl | 


fat 
thi 


| M. 
and in che proferaiiion and advancement'of the 22 8 

+ and: re the hole Brizt Empires? = 80 

eee, e | | pl 


Lonp AUCKLAND roſe 2 ſpoke as follows 2 


* 


/ 


1 


My ne | 


4} rſe with 0 and with FIR 
atisfadtion, to give my ſupport to an Addreſs to 
the revered Sovereign of the two Kingdoms, 


for the purpoſe of communicating our reſoluti - 
ons to the Lords and eee of Ireland, | 


This meaſure will hold out to the Iriſh\Nation 
2 moſt: ſolemn pledge of the liberality, aſſection, 
and wiſdom, of the Britiſh Parliament; and 
will explicitly record the motives and principles | 
by which we are guided in our endeavour to 
conſolidate the Legiſlatures and unite the | inte- 
ras of Great Britain and of Ireland, 47 


1 
,* 


feel no regret,, my as, Sin 1 have 
. I yaited in ſilence to the cloſe of our proceed- 
ing. 1 willingly repoſed myſelf on the ſuperior 
y abilities of others, for the. diſcuſſion and expla- 
- "I ation of the leading and general topics. 3 
may ſtill, however, de poſſible: to throw new | 
lights upon a queſtion. which, involves the future 
government and well-being of che greateſt em. 
fire now exiſting. duch a ſubject is ok. | 

' B 2 


1421 


ble. The portion of it which F now propoſe 
to offer to your attention, is dry and of much 
detail. I undertake ir only from a ſehſe of duty; 
5 and it is ah encouragement ro me te think that 
* aur debates are' contributing to the removil of 
925 many ill founded notions and . 
| | which were prevalent in the Siſter 6 


Few Indedl are thoſe who now K the ne. 
- ceſlity of ſome greit change being made in the 
' ſhſtem of Itiſk Government ; and J do not be. 
eve that any Noble Lord will maintain, as an 
unquillified propofition, that the Union of the 


two Kingdoms, era on grounds fats 
"faftory to each, would not promote the tran- 


_ quillity, civilization, and proſperity of Ireland, 
"and eventually the ſtrength and ſecurity of Great 
. and of the Britiſſi — u 


2. aſſume aceordls ah, that an Union is deſira- 
ble, if it can be recontiled to the opinions and 
„een of both the CT! anger | 


; The time *Y my Lords, when the Te 
tions would have originated in this Kingdom ; 


* 


L 1 
and we canndt wonder that our anceftors ſeem- 
ed to wiſh to avoid a meaſure, the immediate 
and moſt obvious benefits of which were always 
in favour of ireland. It is now, however, well 
underſtood, that national wealth may be ſhared 
and extended, without leflening the proſperity 
of the country which _ gives. the participation 3 
and the good ſenſe and enlightened liberality of 
our countrymen would at preſent induce. them to 
rely: cheerfully and confidently on their Parlia- 
ment, both for the expediency of an Union and 
fot the nene of the an. SER 


" But the ſin and co-operation of Ireland! 

are» fall wanting, Ireland, my Lords, muſt . 

form her own decifion ; ſhe muſt decide for her- 
ſelf, through the medium of the deliberate wif- 

dom * * Parliament; | 7 


I am aware, and 1 admit, chat the propoſi- 
_ tion, at its firſt opening, has not had the appa- 
rent aflent of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. * 


ſmall majority of che members who were proc. 


| | Ves the Appendix, No.1. 


[6 | 

Pt dedined. the en of che meaſure, 
and ſome individuals refuſed. even to know 
Phat it Was. I will not attribute ſuch a con- 
duct to intereſted views, to falſe alarms, to 
_ Fabricated, clamour, to unthioking precipitancy, 
or t a-falſe. punctilio and a miſtaken. ſenſe of 
national pride. I wiſh to avoid, and I diſclaim, 
every ſentiment and every expreſſion. that. may 
2g harſh; or invidious : but I muſt be permitted 
to-tay, and I. ſay” it with. ſatisfaction, that I 
- know; ehou gh of. the. theatre of action, and of 
the principal actors upon that theatre, to do 
them the juſtice to believe, that their reſiſtance 
will give way to the commanding voice of rea- 
ſon and of truth. Let it be ſhewn. by our dif- 
2 deliberations, that the Union of the 

wo/ Countries will be attended with many be- 
ak to Treland; let it be recorded that we are 
m_—_ to confer thoſe benefits to the utmoſt 
extent compatible with ou own, eſſential inte- 
. | ny Let this be done :- Che. calm hour. of. re- 
- fleftion, will convince Ireland that the objections 


_ ſa bathly urged-on ber part ate unſqund and fal- 


haious. | 25 . 


WS; ; | 

1 do. not think it neceſſary, my, Lords, "to. 
attempt the examination of thoſe objections 
They have been amply confuted both in this 
Country and in Ireland. The unconſtitutional 
doctrine which denies the competency, of Par- 
liament to effect an Union, and to operate what 


(by an inference falſſy conceived: and idly ex- 


preſſed) is called its own. extinQion,! was * 
exploded: even in the beginning of this century. 


It has been revived in the ſchools of modern 
democracy by the admirers of the 33 


of the people, and accordingly bas the . 
chims to conternpt.; and r 


A « * -4 ; 
% } 4 * X. Fd 2 


t 

y 1 
1 propoſe, SS before I: proceed: to: * 
coimmertiar conſiderations, to examine the na- 
ture of that independence, which, as ſome ad- 


viſcrs of the people of Dublin aſſert, will be 


ſubverted and deſtroyed by the conſolidation 2 


of the two Legiſlatures, I think it important 
to aſcertain the, Value of what Ireland. i is told 
ſhe will loſs, before: I proceed t to wle wir 
it is that the will 1 


bd i 
= 
. 
E Li 


* - 
* ” 


3 n 
0 = —— that mapa of the Iriſh 
 Legiſlatire, abftradtedly conſidered,” as ſecured 


ect the independence may be in principle, it 
muſt at all times and in che nature of things be 


mutilated, and moſt imperfe& in practice. We 


cannot ſhut our eyes againſt the truths preſented 
dy the map of Europe, and by the notoriety of 
te relative fituation, *. and d population, of 
the two Hands," LAST | | 

V 162 l 7 I 5" e 27) rom! 
. {What then in point of fact is the indepen- 
dence of 2 country which has no means of de- 


fence, or ſecurity, or ſelf. preſervation, but 


through the aid and protedtion of Þ its more: pow- 
y erſul neighbour? doi tn N 11 


3 
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8 1 two: countries + eee . 24. 


verſe lines of conduct, 2 Aruggle muſt enſue, 
80 and either the weaker of the 1 two muſt be over- 


|  Tiſed; or confuſion ind all the evils of wir mui 
follow If, on the other band, ther E, "ſhould 


- ptevail between the two an uniform ſyſtem and 


uniform: principles. of conduct, in leading points 


f! * a ; * 


| by the arrangement of 17823 but however per- 


| ſumed to have thus far ſacrificed, virtually and 


ſhe have, any naval force ? And is not the d ; 


in ſhort, or can the have, any control whatever, 


7 


[ov 3 


of common concern, the weaker muſt be- pre | 


; tba its (FRF of 8 . 
1 | | 

Lac us, my TEL * this "hn, to 2 
Ws and principal abjects of national 000996 | 
dence ig 


634; . , N * B Y 7 1 i” 


W Ireland, or can 7 "IM; the power af 
vegreiuing, controuling, or even, of rejecting 
treaties, notwithſtanding that thoſe treaties may 
involve the molt eſſential intereſts of the Britiſh 
empire, of which ſhe forms 2 part? Has the 
the-means of protecting her own. commerce, ar 
of eſtabliſhing cologies, or of making and hold- 
jog conqueſts ? Has ſhe any property, or dire 
concern in the acquiſitions made by. the fleets 
and armies of the Sovereign? Has ſhe, or n 


rection of her military force neceſſarily conform= 
able to the opinion of Britiſh Miniſters reſpon- 
ſible only to the Bait Parliament? Has he, 


or any interference, or even any concern, othar · | 
wiſe than in a viſionary and abſtract claim, . 
| C 


— , ] . ˙ 


t 10 J 
Weng the Werd tranſactions of peace and 
Ware alliances: and confederacies ? Has ſhe, even 
in the exctciſe of legiflation, any acceſs to the 
Royal fandtion, otherwiſe than through Britiſh 
Mis nſters not amenible | to her Parliament, and 
under the Great! Seal of the Britiſh Chancellor 


But I wave all theſe confiderations ; ; though 
they ought t to be firong inducements to Ireland 
-not merely to actede to the propoſed Vaio; but 
o leck aud ſolicit it. I wave them all, and wil 
ſuppoſe Irekand to have : every Vantage = 

dy Great Britaih, and in an equal degree, 1 
will fuppoſe* the two Iſlands to be familar, in 

foe and population; ; in wealth, cultivation, and 
commerce; in conqueſts and in colonies ; and 

10 be placed upon the globe within a few leagues 

*of eich other. Still however with one executive 

5 power; and with- ſeparate and independent leg) 
29898555 e 314 * 1 PTE: 12 ' 
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ini any individual ot ſound wind affert, that 
Alk entire Union of two countries ſuch as 1 have 


"teſttibed' would be degrading or detrimental to 
erf ee * * 785 * 1 ; a . 


"fc. Þ : 
And by what line of reaſoning ſhall a different 
P be drawn -when the two countries, thus 
nearly adjoining, happen, to be: utterly unequal 
in ſize and in force? I contend that the inferior 
of the two, ſo ſituated, never can retain its con- 


nexion and at the ſame time poſſeſs either real 


independence or an uncontrouled and fafe proſ- 
perity, otherwiſe than by uniting with its more 
powerful neighbour ; and that its wiſh for Union 
ought to increaſe 1 in proportion to its inferiority 
in force. . 


1 might reſt this aſſertion on the experience 
of Ireland herſelf. For is it not true, that whilſt. 


Great Britain; has gradually advanced i in civili- 
zation of manners, and in every art, ſcience, 
and improvement, which can give happineſs, 


honour, and ſecurity, to nations and to individu- 
als; Ireland poſſeſſing the fame climate, a fruit- 
ful ſoil; and excellent ports, and a numerous 


people, to whom the Common Parent of all gave 
great acuteneſs and ingenuity, has nevertheleſs 
been at all times involved in comparative diſor- 


der, poverty, turbulence, and wretchedneſs? I 


might add, without exaggeration, that in the 


C2 
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600 years fince the reign of Henry II. there has 
been , more. unhappincls in Ireland, than in any 
other civilized: nation, not actually under the 
viſitation of peſtilence, or of internal war. And 
all theſe evils may be traced to the disjointed 
and. jarring action of two unequal powers, 
cloſely adjacent to each other, poſſeſſing the 
ſame intereſts and ſubjec to the ſame Oe 
but with ſeparate * 


55 


But why mould 1 nt. myſelf to times in 
which a perſecuting policy was avowedly exer- 
ciſecd againſt Ireland, upon principles of com- 
mercial jealouſy ? Let us. now look to a period 
within the memory of moſt of us; the period im. 
| mediately previous to the attainment of what 


Ireland was pleaſed to call a free trade and a free 
conſtitution, 


Many of your Lordſhips were Members of 
this Houſe, whilſt the Britiſh Parliament ſtill 
. + continued to aſſert and to exerciſe the claim to 
5 make laws for Ireland, as being fubje& to 
the imperial Crown of Great Britain.“ Ire- 

hand at that time held the functions of legillation 


L 2 F 
more in ceremony than in ſubſtance. Her laws 
originated in the Privy Councils of the two king · 
doms, and were prepared and approved by the 
Engliſh. Attorney-General. And even When 2 
law had paſſed through the Iriſh Parliament, it 
was ftill liable to be corrected, chan ged, or Wl 
* 185 the —— Cabinet. 


lreland was then alſo as ſubordinate in judica- 
ture as in legiſlation, We made her laws, and 
we interpreted them. Appeals from the deci- 
ſions of her judges were to the Courts of Weſt- 
minſter and to this Houſe. It may alſo be recol. 
lected, that at the time to which I refer, the he- 
reditary revenue of Ireland was almoſt ſufficient 
for the ſupport of Government; and the Iriſh 
army was eſtabliſhed under the Britiſh Mutiny- 


Bill ; and afterwards under a Mutiny-Bill paſſed 
in On, but os perpetual. 


I was not worry that ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould 
ceaſe, It certainly did not allow to Ireland 
more chan the name of the Britiſh Conſtitution, 


or more than the ſemblance and ne of A 
free government. 


4 


| L 14 ] 
ut, my Lords, I was not ſo mort · ſighted as 
to-perſuade; [myſelf that, becauſe the Iriſh free- 
dom, as it: was called, took place, Iriſh proſperity 
would be the 1 * en more 
could be done. N a Mee e ; 


4 by * 1 =» Wer 2 


4 Ado biaſes 
'The 1. of epd 3 _ rllin 
2s it might be, nevertheleſs, united the Laws 
and Conſtitution of the two Kingdoms. ' And the 
appellant juriſdigion of this Houſe, juſtly and 
greatly reſpected by the Iriſh themſelves, aſſimi- ; 
.-lated their jufiſprudence to ours. When thoſe 
links of connexion were broken, it was eigene 
that Irejand muſt ſoon ſuffer difadvantages'mþch 
greater than | thoſe which had ſo long de re led 
ber. Neither proſperity, nor tranquillity, nor 
ſaſety were to be expected from a government 
founded in the pretenſions of a ſmall part of the 
community to. monopolize the repreſentation, 
patronage, and reſources of the whole. The 
[ inſufficiency of; ſuch a ſyſtem, . had been felt and 
_ {lamented for a century, even whilſt it was con- 
trouled, directed, arid ſupported by the Proteſtant 
Parliament of this Proteſtant kingdom. Now 
that it was ceaſing to be connected with that 


[1s J 
Parliament, it became more than ever unſatil- 
factory to the bulk of the Iriſh nation; and ut. 


terly incompetent and unſafe with' reſpect to the 
n intereſts of the Britiſh ane” omen 


N % e oem 
And here, my Lords, it- may add ſome little 
weight to my reaſonings, if 1 way be permitted 
to explain that I have at all times endeavoured 
to promote the commercial proſperity and con. 
Nitutional freedom of Ireland; and that what 
lam now going to ſlate is the reſult, not of new 
motives, but of long meditation, and of opinions 
Tegeatedly avowed. In doing this, I muſt neceſ- | 
_ «frily make a ſhort referente to paſt tranſactions; | 
but that reference will be found connected, in 
ill its parts, with the buſineſs how before us. 


- S. Hy 
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| e ee, 
80 early as in 1779, J ſtated and publiſhed* 
the expediency: of that enlarged ſyſtem of com- 
merce which was then demanded by lreland, 
aud which was granted by zus à few monthks 
afterwards. In 1986, I'went to Ireland as Chief | 
"Secretary i in a a ViceRoyalty, -which - at its cloſe 


8 14 


Fourth Lenes to de Earl af Carliſle. 
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in 1784). received, from, the Iriſh W 
ſtrang aſſurances of national gratitude and 
treſpect. In the ſeſſion of 178 1, 1 was ſpecially 
named, with the Recorder of Dublin, ta be of the 
Committee for the Bill which extended to Ire. 
land the writ of Habeas Corpus by an-Iriſh law. 

In the ſame ſeflion, , I promoted the Bill for 
| making the lrim judges independent. I then, 
.alfo, framed the whole inſtitution of the Bank 


ol Ireland, and introduced the Act which eſla· 
"ID — it. : 


E Al 265. I. was; the firſt to propole, in the 
: Britiſh Parliament, the repeal of the Statute, 


6 Geo, L which aſſerted the right to bind Ire. 


land by Britiſh laws. When I made the pro- 


poſition, it was treated, by ſome perſons who 


now hear me, a8 violent and precipitate, and as 
dictated by a party animoſity. and pee viſhneſs, 
Which i in truth I neyer felt. That incident is 
- become matter of hiſtory; and I may now ſay, 
- without ſcruple, that my conduct was governed 
-by-what I conceived. to be 2 Joſt ſenſe of mipil- 
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of the declaratory ſtatute had long been thought 
defirable by the Government and Vice-Royalty 
under which I was ſerving, and my endeavour 
to procure that repeal had been the only ſti- 


pulation made with me, by ſome leading perſons, 


2s the honourable price of their ſupport. I al. 
lude to individuals who now hold very high 


ftuations in Ireland, and with whom 1 have 


ever ſince lived in * confidence and. cor- | 


4 HAD 


It i is, my kk 1 in wo Gade, objectionable, 
g to refer to the printed ſtatements of Parlia- 
mentary debates. Whatever ability or fairneſs 


may be employed by the reporter, we know ; 
that ſuch ſtatements are generally erroneous 3— 
ſtill, however, it may happen that the ſubſtance | 


aid accuracy of particular paſfages may be 


the context and by ther circumſtances. Sud · 


D 
UN 


terial 100 perſonal engagements. The reel - 


* 


* 
— 
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———— 


verified (as far as human evidence can go) by 


jet ro this caution, I ſdlicit your Lordfhipe” 
attention to the ſentiments attributed to me at 
the epoch to which I am alluding. It was in 
January, 1783. A- noble Viſcount, then in the 
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| Houle of Commons, propoſed 2 a Bill « « for 1 re. 
„ moving all doubts concerning the excluſive 
'C, "Tights i in the Parliament and Courts of Ire- 
ON land i in matters 1 legiſlation and * 


5 = '$ 


123i Mr, Eden. 8 18 he Fe, I | is opinion, 


« +: that. it vn /fagethe. intereſt of an empire that 
n ſupremaey of legiſlation, over al its conſti. 
r tuent parts, ſhould reſide within che metropo- 
„ lis of the empire. He reminded Mr. Fox, 
<< that he (Mr. Eden) had conſented to the abo- 
** Jition of the appellant juriſdiction, and to the 


"<<. alteration of Poyning's law, in the confidence 


4 only of meaſures being taken, purſuant to the 
4 reſolutions and addreſs, to eſtabliſh the con- 
* nexion of the two Kingdoms on a firm and 


+ © permanent, baſis.” —*< He had relied on 2 


L treaty being opened, between the two Parlia- 
ments, for the purpoſes of arranging not only 


commercial Points, but all the great queſtions 
3 involved i in the future events of f peace and 


| 4 war, foreign alliances, commercial treaties, li- 


. - < amitation of armies, building and ſupport of 


ot 


. Debrexs Ne Regilter, vol. E p. 142, 143. 153: 


on. 1 | 
« navies, proportionable ſupplies, with the whole 
oh immenſe detail under each of thoſe heads. 
« He ſhould then, and not rill then, think that 
ce the connexion was eſtabliſhed. And When 
« the two Kingdoms had thus realized ane con- 
a « ftitution, one commerce, one king, one enemy, 
and one fate, it would become impoſtible for 
any man to wiſh the proſperity of che one 
_ < country more ardently and more earneſtly 
0 than che proſperity of the other.” ice 


| E My Lords, the import of thoſe expreſſions 

| eb certainly went to the full extent of Union.— 

| *: I may appeal to' what paſſed, two years after- 
wards, on the occafion of the Triſh Propoſitions. 
It happened to me to take a eonſiderable ſhare + 
in the debates of that ſeflion, and to ĩnſiſt that I 
one of two lines, reſpecting our commerce with 

. Ireland, was proper to be adopted—either, that 

\ arrangements between the two countries ſhould 
.be ſettled by negotiation and treaty, as between | 

two independent — Bs ER for 


* 


Ca). 


— concurred in thoſe opinions, 
which were firop gly urged in their addreſſes 
0 Parliament.—** Me * fully convinced (aid 
& the Mancheſter Pe etition) that no ſyſtem but 
hat preſcribes, 3 participation of burdens as 
. well as.,of advantages can be fair, equitable, 
3 85 or perwanent; and, therefore, that a com- 
80 « plets Union i is the. beſt means of -cſtabliſhing 


c harmony and good * between the two 
6 * nations.” Manda Art any 


< aa © 


+4 ; 
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. General Chamber of Britiſh Manufadtu- 
rers - publiſhed, on the 18th May, 1785, ſome 
| 9 to, the amended Irin Reſolutions ; 
| when, after Rating the expediency: of becoin- 
iat one people. under one parliament,” they 
Added, that, < 2 real Union with Ireland, under 
one . would. ue ny: ay, diff 
* . auen: 365 ! . re 
10 Theſe. 3 were the e of plain 
| ſenſe, and irongly applicable to the queſtions | 
then under diſcuſſion. 1 think them equally 
applicable e n fituation of the 
two countries. T7 S8, 
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It became 2 general opinion that uniformity 
of law muſt accompany the' communication of 
permanent advantages; and thoſe who had i in- 
troduced the Commercial Propoſitions, admitted 
the doctrine, with the wiſdom and liberality 
which have fo long diſtinguiſhed their conduct. 
The fourth article was accordingly introduced 
23 an amendment, expreſsly Qlating, chat « the 
« laws for trade and navigation fhould be the 
* ſame in Great Britain and in Ireland.” The 
Iriſh Parliament in 1780, on being admitted to 
2 direct trade with our Colonies, had already 
recognized, the fame principle, and ill act un- 
der it; but in 1285, ſuch 4 condition was not 


„% e +S% 


reconcileable to the new notions of ' liberty, The 
preſent Speaker of Ireland combated thoſe new 
notions with much eloquence, ingenuity, and 
force, in a ſpeech which would derive great cre- 
dit from the known ability and accuracy of the 
reporter, even if the report had not always beep 


inderſtood in this inſtance to be faithful and au- 


- Wintic, + Some of My. Graitan's expreſſions n 
that occaſion e to be recollected. He. 70 
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L 22 1 | 
oa the Propolitians — We are told (0 he) 
25 that the laws reſpecting commerce and naviga- 
{ "ip tion ſhould be fimilar; and it is inferred, that 
1 Ireland ſhould ſubſcribe the laws of England 
4 CY on thoſe ſubjeRs. a — It is an Union, an inci. 


pient and a creeping Union; a virtual Union, 
| 9 ce eſtabliſhing one will in the general concerns 
«of commerce and navigation, and repoſing 
« that will in the Parliament of Great Britain ; 
< an Union, where our Parliament _ its 


2 


2 exiſtence after it has loſt its authority.” 
3 conſider myſelf as "oppoſing att Union : 
WS, mine nine, , and "that argument for Union which 
4 LES, Lmilarity of law and community of 
8 « intereſt A pretence for extinction of conſtitu- 
« tion. * n this inſtance 1 can agree with 
Mr. Grattan, and the opinion is well and ably 
expreſſe * commercial ſyſtem fo ſettled 
would certainly imply an equality of commerce 
: - purchaſed by an inequality of conſtitution. Si 
Wilarity of l law in the two countries can only 
by be ſecured, either Ss d. in icht 


LY * - _ 
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ood to controul and ſuperſede | the Legillature 
of the other ; or by the incorporating Union and 
' blending of the two Legiſlatures, ſo as to place 


on an equal baſis the liberties of both countries. 4 
And yet this ſimilarity of law is indiſpenſable. 


in communicating to. Ircland a full and per- 


manent commerce, which alone can give 


ber people, e employment, capital, opulence, and 
WS: 


Such, wy. Ind. were the. impreſſions and 


reaſonings which determined me to call for 
the accounts now under our view. And having 


fully conſidered them, I venture to repeat what 
4 faid in moving for them, that the commercial 


intereſts exhibited and proved i in theſe papers 
/ will have. more effect, than any other confide- 


ration, in finally accompliſhing the Union of the 
two Ser * 


ke a my Lords, be grating” to the keel. 


ings of us all, to ſtate to Ireland, that the i 1s 
Chained, down, though by her own prejudices, 
to a weak and inefficient independence, ſubje& 


0 inceſſant tcolliions, and nnn mis. 


— 
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fortune and humiliation : : 1 ſhould think i it un ge- 


nerous to make ſuch a ſtatement, if it were not 
in my power to preſent to her at the ſame time a 
real and permanent independence, accompanied 
by 2 full participation of Britiſh opulence, Britiſh 
Sreatneſß, and Britiſh „ with its deſt 


a ah 4 


companion, ; Britiſh ſecurity. 
. e . ruths of 
this magnitude before her eyes, cannot long be 
influenced by miſrepreſentations, or by the par- 
tial it intereſts of a few, who may ſtruggle t to retain 


an aſcendency incompetent : and irreconcileable to 
the e of the whole. x aac 


7 
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1 mall not advert more particularly. to ns" 
lrim metropolis, though it would be caly” to 
ſhew / chat Dublin win be greatly advanced in 
employment, population, rents, and wealth, by 
the eſſect of the propoſed meaſure. The pro- 
_ duce of the Income. Tax will aſcertain, that the 


opulence of our own metropolis depends in a 


I fmall proportion on the occaſional refidence of 


the members of the Legiſlature ; ; that opulence 
ts 9 derived from the activity and / of 


[: 9: 5 
our commercial credit and capitals, Which can 


neter be communicated to the Siſter Kingdom 
otherwiſe than by a Legiſlative Union. But 1 
wiſh'to ſpeak of Ircdand in general. The inte - 
reſts of her merchants and matiufafturers, and | 

of the owners and occupiers of land, will beſt be 4 
| underſtood by 4 ſhort anilyfis of the printed 4c- | 
counts to which I now ſolicit your Lordſhips = 
me * 1 


Oe. — —— — 
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It is impoſiible, my Lords, to open we” con- 
template theſe papers without exultation of 
mind, at ſo brillant an exhibition of the in- 


creaſing ptoſperity of Great Britain, and of her 
unenampled pre· eminence among nations. We 
ſeo her, miſtreſs of the trade of the world, and 
poſſeſſing 2.navy amply adequate to the protecti- 
on of ſuch a trade, We faw yithour furpriſe the 
late avowal of our enemy, chat the has not one 
W e 2 - , | 


Theſe papers * 6 your — 
what has never before been attempted, the Hun 
valuation of our whole commerce accordin 8 to 
current prices and to other documents, the ac- 

E | 


TOE? 
curacy of which is inconteftable. It has been a 
taſk of 5 great labour and difficulty, and could 
not have been completed but by the intelligent 
exertions and well tried accuracy and ability of 
. 8 11 H % * 
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It appears, accordinghy, char ] the total value 
_of our i imports: and exports in the year 1798“ 
was nine ty-five millions ſterling; above twenty. 
two millions higher than the G value of 
977 * r 2) 4] 
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: > This AKoniſhing amount i be dk be. 
ond all ſuſpicion! of exaggeration, when I re. 
- mikfk, that the trug value of the imports, amount 
ing to 46,963;000l. has been obtained from a 
flrict enquĩry into the prices current, as well as 
_ from the duties payable” at a ſpecific rate, in 
proportion to the true value of each article, 
which value bas been adjuſted by the officer 
| 5 with the importers and dealers. The valuation 
N F oß ibe exports, amounting to above forty-eight 


4 millions, has been E in 2 e 
07 1 7 7 4 ee ; * 
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ſimilar; and it is not to be preſumed, that how- 
ever undoubted the integrity of the merchants 
may be, they have paid ad valorem duties be- 
ond the true eſtimate ; and certainly the total, 
Which already much exceeds all our prior calcu- 
lifions, might fairly be carried to ores one hun · 
red millions e r | not 


! 


If it ſhould occur 0 any N oble Lord, that 
the apparent balance of our trade, being only 
one million, is leſs than might be ſuppoſed; 1 
beg leave to remark; that in order to arrive at 
the true balance, we muſt recollect, that for a 


great part of the imports from our Eaſt and 
Weſt India ſettlenients, and alſo from the Gſh- 


eries, no price whatever is remitted: beyond | 


what is. neceflary to carry forwards and to main- 
tain the cultivation and . ſupply of thoſe ſettle- 


ments and fiſherics. A great addition muſt 


therefore be made! to the favourable. balance; | 
which, probably, i is little ſhort of eight or ten 


millions. Some veſpectable calculations go much 


higher. It is, however, ſufficient to know and 5 


ta be convinced, Thus the balance, whether 
| E 2 
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more or leſs, is. 3d high as the real and perma · 
nent intereſts of our commerce will bear, | 
Ain . : _ 
The Britiſh manufactures exported in 1798, 
and which male 2 part of the great total of 
 ninety-five millions, '2mounted to no leſs a ſum 
than 36, 600, oool.; being 63477,000). higher 
than the average export of our manufaQures in 
the fout lan * peace. TY 
EY _ bor be immaterial to keep "W view 
theſe. general-- outlines of that commerce, the 
unqualified participation of which we are of. 

fering to Ireland. I will ao proceed to the 
more confined diſcuſſion of the trade between 
u to . 17 2 


* 
= ce * o 
. 


HV 


+ The annua TIER wert into Great Britain | 
from lreland; during the laſt four years of peace; 
was abcut 4, 900, l.; and for the three years 
ending the zth of January, 1799, it was above 
ee being an increaſr of about 600, O00. 7 


1981597 .5; * Set Appendin, We 


CL. - 
Upon our intire trade with Ireland, the annual 
balance in her favour is above two millions and 
upon the interchange of the products and manu- 


vor of Ireland i is above 4,400,000. 


and to examine the cauſes which give, to her, 
apparent advantages of great extent, and at the 


little avail. 


W* 4 


of the average exports from Great Britain to 
lreland, for the laſt three years, conſiſted of Faſt 


| gave an entire drawback of the duties; and the 
revenue annually received by Ircland on this 
branch of our trade was about 345;000]. Britiſh 
Ange + 


+ Se Appendix, No . 4 and 5. 
-4 Ses Appendix, No, 6. | 


foctures of the two countries, the balance in f- 


And Fee; my Lords, allow me to ſpecify the 
principal articles of our commerce with Ireland; 


ſame time, under her preſent * ok 
The printed ſtatements ſhew, that two-fifths © 


ladian, Colonial, and Foreign articles. "We - 
ſent them to the amount of 1, 468, oool.: we 


Fr -30s J 

me remaining three-fifths of the Britifh- ex- 
ports to Ireland may be claſſeti under the 
heads of. "Britiſh manuſactures and products. 
= total average value of the maviifittures EX= 
ported to Ireland, when diſtingui ſhed from what 
comes under the deſcription of products, was 
1 1,640,000]. ; being about one-twentieth 'of -our 
whole export of manufactures, The principal 


* 


. . _ article is that of woollens, in value 686,000). ; 


About one-twelfth of our woollens exported: 


— 8 


| The other articles ſeparately taken are of ſmall 
amount, and conſiſt of cottons, cotton - yarn, 
N W glaſs earthen- ware, &c. 


"1 4 : 4 9 


„ 


i The cles of Brieih protluds: exported to 
"Ireland are eſſential to the Iriſh manufactures, r 


F * 


uch as _ Oak-bark, coals,  bar-iron, hops, lead, 


and falt, . The moſt important article is that, of 
a Tour Lordſhips ſee, that we annu- 
ally ſend to -lreland above 300,060 chaldrons, 
ſuhject to a duty of only 18. ad. per chaldron; 
at the ſame time that our coaſting trade pays 
88. gd. ; ; and that the duties paid in the me- 
tropolis of England amount to gs. 3d. A 
revenue of 600,000. - is raiſed ih this kingdom 


oy At Mo» 


(31 ] 
on coals: Ireland, however, pays no more than 
17, 900l. for the dutics on all that, we ſupply to 
ber: and an Iriſh duty is levied: i in Dublin of 

15. 9d. per ton, with the exemption only of ſuch 
coals ,as ,may be uſed to promote againſt us the, 
rival manufactures of * and refined ſugar. | 

PR * | 

Other 3 7 5 as 5 — bark, 10 
iran, hops, lead, and ſalt, are tubjet to ſimilar, 
remarks ;.,they go free from this country, and 
pay. conlderable duties i in ireland. 

The average revenue raiſed - in Ireland on 
Britiſh products and manufaQures i is 1 94,000]. — 
The. revenue raiſed in Great Britain on Iriſh, 
produtts. and manufactures i is 10,8 gab. 4. 


. — 


ad tall. now., my Jnr proceed to examine 
how. far the ſame. liberal ſyſtem prevails reſ⸗ 


peting the exports from Ireland to Great Bri- 
inns and to the Britiſh ſettlements. 


5 


' 
* -4 


* im that, on ans articles of manufadiure 
our protecting dutics are 8. peokibltory. 


„ 


— 
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| of all thoſe duties would, in the prefent relative 
| 8 ng of lteland, have no <ffe&t what- 
1, indeed, the two Kingdoms were 
T A in their legiſlatures and intereſts, ſo as 
_ to eſtabliſh, between the oppoſite ſides of St. 
George's Channel, the fame fort of connexion, | 
intereſt, and d intercourſe, which now ſubſiſts be- 
tween the oppoſite banks of. the Humber or 
dite Thames, 1 willingly believe, that the gradual 
| extenſion of Engliſh capital, and the gradudl 


interchange 0 of workmen, would transfer to Ire- 
Had a full participation not only i in the woollen 
| and cotton manufactures, but in many other 
| branches of employment. The credit and ca- 
pital, which are now pent up within Great 
| | Britain, would then deſcend like water to 4 
| N level, and diffuſe themſelves equally over both. 


kingdoms. | There i is nothing in ſuch an ope- 
ration, when waturely arranged and prepared, 
which ought not to ſatisfy thoſe, on the one e 
hand, who dread the removal of their wealth to 
a country where taxes are comparatively low ; | 
ot thoſe, on che other hand, who affect to dread 18 
an increaſed raxation. The virtual and gradual chi 
. of bardens, 28 well as of benefits, f 


# 
i implied | in all theſe ſtatements, and would be 
xccompliſhed by an united, wiſe, and provident 


legiſlature, without any ſhock to the intereſts of 
cither A party. 


In the mean time, it cannot have eſcaped your 
Lordſhips obſervation, that the duties alluded to 
ve on articles which we are exporting in conſi- 
derable quantities to Ireland, ſuch as woollens, 
cottons, and leather manufactured Let it 
dſo be remarked, that our woollens are ſubject in 
Ireland, on a fair average value of the whole 
export, to about 55 per cent. ad valorem; and 
yet the Iriſh market takes our woollens to the 
amount of 686 dl. a- year. 


Our cotton goods pay a duty in the Iriſh 
ports of gl. 188. 5d. per cent. ad var; and 
yet the value of our cottons imported into 
| Ireland is about —_ bet bank 
But the inſtance of plies manufaftured and 
| tanned is ſtill more remarkable.” We bring the 
chief raw material from Ireland, charged. there 
with an export duty, and we prepare it a 

F 


——_— 
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ſend i it back to Ireland, to the annual amount 


rh of I 52,0001. It is ſubject to an import duty 
paid there, of nearly 10 per cent. ad valorem, — 


We are, nevertheleſs, able to enter into compe- 


| tition with Ireland even in her own market, 
though the poſſeſſes the raw material, and 


though we upp k her with tanner's bark free of 


* WF. 
$ 5 


1 will not detain your Lordſhipe farther in 


= the diſcuſſion of articles which, it is evident, 

l would not be ſent to us even if all the duties 
were removed. I think it ſufficient to have 
a . thewn, that the exiſtence of thoſe duties is in 


r effect no exception to the AP of our 
| 3 ſyltem. 


f 


There are, however, ſome products and ma- 


# nufactures which Ireland is able to ſupply to 2 


conſiderable extent. 
: Ag 7 


The 8 and proviſions, furniſhed annually 


4 : 7 i by Ireland to Great Britain, amount to no leſs 
A2 ſum than two millions ſterling annually. A 


5 duty too, producing: about 30, Ooo0l. i is charged. in 


— 
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Ireland on a that whole export: and yet we pro- 


hibit in time of peace the admiſſion of proviſions 


from other countries, and do not even permit 
the United States of America to ſend proviſions 
to our iſlands and fiſheries: I do not wiſh, at 


preſent, to examine the policy of theſe excluſive 
encouragements, nor whether it may be a de- 


triment to our own agriculture to import Iriſh 
proviſions duty free. The quantity purchaſed 
by-us is apparently large, and ſuch as at firſt 


fight might ſeem difficult to be replaced, if ever 


the channel of ſupply ſhould be ſuddenly 
checked. But when it is conſidered. in the 


ſcale of our general conſumption, its import- 


ance is much diminiſhed. I find, for inſtance, | 


*® 


that all the beef which we take from Ire- 
land, including what is furniſhed for our fleets, 


is leſs than one-third of what i is ann ually fold in 


'S 


Smithfield. 


The only e article of Iriſh. products, i im- 


ported by us to any conſiderable amount, is that 


of oats, which may be ſtated at 200,000. ſter- 
ling. 


ee Appendix, No. 2. 
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I new come, my Lords, to the exported ma. 
gufactures of Ireland, which are nearly com. 


pbrerted in the fingle article of linen. I am con- 
tent to tale the valuation as it is given in the 


Papers before us (18. 5d. per yard, ) though I be- 
lieve it to be belo the true average price. It 
Appears, then, by the accounts on your table, 
that, in the laſt three years, the annual import 
bf Triſh linens (being thirty-feven millions of 
yatts) amounted to 2,600,000. to which may 
de added” Hnen-yarn, the valuation of which 
wis 243, 00 ll. re 


my of your Lordſhips happen to be in 
pofleffion of the accounts of the Iriſh Cuſtom- 
h6uſe, you will find that the annual export of 
Trin linens, to all the world, is there ſtated at 
abbut forty miltions of yards, and that ſeren- 
eighths of the whole, or thirty-five millions, are 
taken by Great Britain and her colonies.j— 
Such is the quantity and proportion imported 


fror Britih conſumption, free of duty, and under 


favour of a protecting duty equal to 25 pet cent. 
ey on the linen of all other countries = 


+ bee Appendix, dee 


„„ | 
and whatever part of that quantity is not con- 
ſumed in England, is exported to other -coun- 


tries by the aid of Britiſh credit and of a Britiſh 
bounty. 


How far this ſyſtem may be beneficial to Eng- 
land; whether the duties on linens from the 
continent, with a total exemption in favour of 
Ireland, have tended to increaſe the reſtraints 
in foreign countries upon our manufactures z and 
whether, if the Ruſſian and German linens were 
leſs diſcouraged by us, a larger demand for our 
woollens and cottons would not take place in 
return; are queſtions of great moment, which I 
im not now ſolicitous to diſcuſs. The bene- 
ficial effects of ſuch a ſyſtem, with reſpect to 
Ireland at leaſt, are not equivocal, and may be 
traced in the printed Report of the late Board 
of Trade in 1780. It appears, in that Report, 
chat the linen manufactures of Ireland have 
been gradually raiſed to their preſent flouriſhing g 
ſtate, and are Rill riſing i in proſperity, ſolely. by 
the operation and effect of Britiſh care and en- 
couragement. The import into Great Britain, 
in 1743, when the preſent fyſtem commenced, 


/ 


5 1 


was 6,418,900 yards; in 1773s it was 17,85 6,000 
_ yards;3 i in 783, 21,000,000 yards; and in 1798, 


| 37,900,000 yards. 


ft 


Tei 


The export, with e in 1 743 was 40,900 
yards. in 1773». 2.8 32,000 yards 3 and in 1798, 
6 400,000 yards, N 


7 * 


1 be foreign linens, in 1 74 3 were -thired- 


fourths of our whole E at preſent, they 
are only one-fourth. | 


But here, my Aris, I think it juſt and neceſ- 

_ ary to remark, that by our actual ſyſtem we are 

| tubjedting ourſelyes to one of two diſadvantagesz ; 
either to an increaſe of price equal to about 25 
per cent. on the value, which falls on the con- 

. ſumer; or, to a proportionate loſs of revenue: 

| —an. that the amount (being 25 per cent. on 
* 2,600,008] ) is in either caſe 6 50,000l. 


4 


T7 ; 


88 | - 


v4 For, 2 8 reflection wil ſhew, that 
i the foreign linens, charged as they are with 2 
duty of 25 per cent. can come into compe- 
tition with the Iriſh, which are duty free, thoſe 


7 a2 


fame foreign manufactures would ſoon be able to 
ſupply all our demand, and might be conſumed 
at 25 per cent. below the preſent price, if they 
| were relieved from duty as the Iriſh are. On the 
other hand, the Iriſh linens, if ſubjected to the 
foreign- duties, muſt either be furniſhed by Ire- 
land at 25 per cent. below their preſent price, or 
be driven out of the market. In this latter caſe, 
too, an addition of 6 50, oool. would be made to 

our revenue; unleſs, indeed, the encouragement 
which ſuch a change might give to our home- 


made linens ſhould occaſion a decreaſe in the _ 
neral import. 


Such are the effects of our liberality towards 
Ireland in this important manufacture, which 
conflitutes in value nearly one-half of the Iriſh 
exports to all the world. And there now lies on 
that table a Bill, which we are palling, to conti- 
nue our bounties on Iriſh linggs. And yet, a 
few weeks ago, the following phraſes were 


gravely addreſſed, by an eminent perſon, to the 
V of Louth. 


| 
| 
| 


11 

In truth, I ſee much danger, and a pro- 
„ bable decreaſe of our trade and manufactures, 
* from the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union, and 


| © 1 eannot conceive any advantage to them 


65 from i it.“ 


-»< If che linen manufacture reſts at all on 


« any compact, that compact was made with 


& the Iriſh Parliament, the extinction of which 


© takes away a ſecurity we had found adequate, 
and leaves it without the protection of ite 
natural guardians, who, by their vigilance, 
<* their regulations, and their . bounties, have 


„ more than doubled its exports within a few 
< years. As an wag; then, I ſhould oppoſe 


4 the meaſure.” 


1505 nothing of the compact here alluded = 
to; and I am unable to annex ſenſe to the 


vord· ertin dien, as applied to the projected 


Union of the, tyo legiſlatures. But I perfealy 

underſtand, and Enow, that the annual importa- 
tion of Iriſh linens, to the amount of nearly 
_|  . three millions ſterling, is a ſort of monopoly 


given to Ireland in the Britiſh market ; and that 


" the 


1 3 


the exiſten@ and continuance of that monolapy 
do not depend on the vigilance, regulations, and 


bounties, of the Triſh ParNament, but on out 
liverality, our regulations, and our bounties; and 
are intirely ſubje& to the gratuitous favour, 


good- 3 and e h * the Britiſh Par 
Lament: * x 4 * J * * 74 — 


joy | an 110 be 'bbvious, to the moſt foperficial 
ſerver, that if Ireland has obtained and en- 
. theſe advantages, thtough the indulgence 

of the Britiſh ſeperate legiſlature, in deſpite of 
any ſpirit of rivalſtip or jealoufy, ſhe will be. 


more likely to increife than to forfeit them, 
when ſhe ſhall be incorporated as a part of the 


ame kingdom, and when Iriſh repreſentatives 


ſhall form à proportion of the united Parlia- 


ment. 


fa addition to the indulgences which L have 
deſcribed, we have given to Ireland many pri- 


Vileges for the efccouragement of her fiſheries. _ 
We have alſo relaxed the whole ſyſtem of our 


Navigation laws, and permit the produce of out 
tolonies to be imported to us through the Iriſh | 
G 


% 
— 


— 


> 
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ports: I do not lay much ſtreſs an the pro. 
bable benefits of theſe conceſſions. They were, 
indeed ſolicited as of great importance. But 
Ireland, nevertheleſs, continues to be ſupplied 
through Great Britain not only with fiſh, to the 
amount of 113, 000l. annually; ſhe alſo receives 
rum, ſugars, indigo, and to bacco, circuitouſly 
(and with all the expence of landing, ware. 
houſing, reſhipping, commiſſion, &c.) to the 
annual amount of more than 500, oo0l. at tbe 
fame time that ber direct importation of theſe 
articles is valued at not more than 149,000. a 
year, Nor will ſhe ever be able to ayail herſelf 
of our conceſſions, without the aid of Britiſh 
capital and confidence; which can only be ob. 
tained by Union, Hitherto there. hardly exiſts 
an inſtance of any conſiderable Britiſh Houſe 


1 


engaged ia Ireland in Iriſh Partnerſhip. 


The general refults are, that of the whole 
amount of [Iriſh exports to all the world, about 
eight-ninths are ſent to Great Britain and to 


ö - 
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Britiſh dependencies ; * that of the exports from 
Ireland to Great Britain amounting in value to 
5: 600, oool. nearly the whole is received in our 
ports free of duty, but is ſubje& to export du- 
ties in Ireland, and contributes there to her local 
revenue As a charge impoſed: on our conſump- 
nion. On the other hand, that What we ſend to 
Ireland i is abogt a tenth only of our whole ex- 
port; that about two-fifths of what i is ſo ſent to 
Ireland, conſiſt of foreign articles exported free 
of duty. That though the i intire trade of Ireland 
with this country is about one-ninth of our 
whole commerce, the revenue received upon it, 
inſtead of being pne-ninth of « our. cuſtoms, i is leſs 
than the 149th F, For example, t that freland 
pays only 47 00 in duties of cuſtoms upon 
; the whole of her trade with us, at the fame time 
- that we are receiving from other nations in 
cuſtoms 6 850,000]. and even from that ſmall 
amount of 47,godl. We pay on the à4oerage | 


about 3 5,060]. Ayeaf it bounties 68 Trift 
linens. | | 


* See Appendix, No. 9. f See Appendix, No. 3. 
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But it is not merely that the imports from 
Ireland are free of duty here. What we export 
fo Ireland is highly charged by her. She ac- 

£4 cordingly raiſed annually on her trade with Great 
Britain and the Britiſn dependences, by the 
average of the laſt three years, a revenue of 
©622,0001. of which ſum 194, oool. were 
ſlevied on Engliſh. produds and manufaQures. 
Tbe duties which ſhe levies annually on her 
whole trade with all other parts amount to 


about W 


And yet, notwithſtanding all theſe encourage. 
ments, Ireland, with a population equal per- 
baps to one-third of the Britiſh population, has 
a trade equal to not more than 6ne-ninth of the 


trade of Great Britain. 


| And, laflly, that the ſmall and diſproportion- 
Ne, commerce which ſhe poſſeſſes is almoſſ 
intirely dependant on Britiſh generoſity, and 


on laws made 1 in Great Britain. 


45 1 
My Lords, there 1s a well known line, 


Ifthec commemor atio 


Woof aaa f immemiaris benefici, 


I mention jt merely to deprecate and diſclainy 
the application of it. The ſtatement which I 
this day ſubmit to your Lordſhip is not given 
grudgingly, no for the purpoſe of conveying 
either reproach or menace. It is my ſincere 
wiſh neither to jrritate nor to alarm; but to 
fonciliate, *. if refiler 1 to convince, 


— 


It would be idle to imagine, that in a ven 
Parliament, this great queſtion can be debated 
with flattery, and complaiſance, and reſerves, and 
po Iriſh, intereſts only. Tg people of Ireland 
ought not- to be kept in ignorance, that nume- 
tous and eſſential benefits are conferred on them 
without reciprocity i but that thoſe benefits, 
without Union, remain liable, on any eventual 
diſagreement, to 4 ſudden exploſion, with the 
utter ruin of all the Iriſh nere dependant dy 
trade and manyſaQures, 


— — _ 
— — 


a i — — — 
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* * 
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I have not heſitated to diſplay theſe truths to 
our own manufacturers and merchants ; becauſe 


I know it to be their wiſh, as it always has 
been mine, to extend to Ireland, even without 
Union, every acceſſion of proſperity that can be 
made compatible with our o.] n welt being and 


ſecurity. If indeed it ſhould evet appear, that 


Ireland wete fetking ſtrength at out expence, 


in order to make that ſttength operate to the 


wealhing of the Britiſh empite, then and then 


only, would the manufacturers aud merchants 
object loudly to the ſyſtem of gratuitous conceſ- 
ſions; and then, and only thay would I) __ my 


voice to theirs. 


— $f A * 0 202 


And ſarely i it cannot be either e or 
beser to point out to tlie party obliged, the 
means of giving both permatiency and Ao 
the benefits which are conferred. Can the ſu⸗ 
perior country be expected to enrich, beyond 
certain limits, the inferior, without having ſome 
ſecurity that the wealth, and ſtrength, and re- 
ſources of the one may be conſidered as the 


wealth, ſtrength, and reſources of the other. 


% 
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Or is it to be expected that capitals and eom mer- 
cial credit ſhall be transferred to a country 
ſtruggling under an anomalous, incompetent, 
and diſturbed government, and maintaining a 
claim of right to adopt at any time adverſe con- 


neQions and intereſts? Nothing leſs than Union 


can ſatisfy theſe queſtions. We cannot reſt on 
the flimſy and undefined proteſtation ſo often 
tepeated, and ſo imperfectly realized, that © the 
« affections of Ireland are unalienable, and 
ce that both kingdoms ſhall ſtand and fall toge- 


« ther.” Let the Union take place, and all 


commercial diſtinctions, and all political jealou- 
Ges will be annihilated ; for there can be no 
competition between two parts of the ſame 
kingdom, having incorporated Intereſts directed 
by one legiſlature. 


Theſe reaſonings are not new; in the dif. 
ceuſſions between the Scotch and Engliſh Com- 
miſſioners, under 'Charles II.“ it was admitted 
by the Scots, that, without Union, they eould 


* See the Report lately printed by Mr. Bruce, and the 
State Papers which are annexed to it, No, 36 and No, 43, 
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f 48 ] 
have no- pretenſions to commercial privileges 
deyond what might be given to any alien 
power; and that all indulgences enjoyed whilſt 
the two nations remained ſeperate, muſt in 
their nature, be ſubject to Engliſh controul and 
to Engliſh laws. And it was then alſo parti- 
cularly ſtated, that if Ireland poſſeſſed any ad- 
vantages in the Engliſn trade, they depended 


ſolely on her being bound by Engliſh laws; or 


by laws made in Ireland, but originating in the 
the Engliſh privy Council. 


What then, my Lords; ate the multiplied and 
Ineſtimable benefits which our Addreſs and Pro- 
poſitions hold out to Ireland? — The preſerva- 


tion of ber actual advzntages, the extenſion of 


capitals, the increaſed employment of her peo- 


ple with the conſequent cultivation and ſoften- 


mg of. their minds and manners; and, above 
all, the introduction of a middle claſs, one of 
the great wants of Ireland, and the moſt im- 
portant link of ſecurity between the higheſt and 


- loweſt orders,— Still leaving to her the ſame 


conſtitution, the ſame liberties, the ſame laws; 


; 
{ 


Cong 7 
and the fame. privileges, that ſhe en joys a 
preſent. | 


We do not, however, propoſe this meaſure 
as calculated at once to diſpel the cloud of 
foreign war and domeſtic treaſons, which has 
ſo long darkened the Iriſh atmoſphere. Un- 
doubtedly the Union of the two countries might 
tend to corre& the peſtilential exhalations which 
prevail, But that effect would be gradual, and 
perhaps flow. I look rather to the effect which 
would be produced on a return of peace. Ire- 
hand would then be governed as the reſt of the 
Britiſh Empire is governed; a new order of 
things would take place; and the manners, 
principles, and opinions, of the two Iflands 
would at laſt be aſſimilated. Can it, my Lords, 
be offenſive to add, that Ireland ought to feel 
an honourable pride in being invited to an 
nion with all thoſe bleſſings of Induſtry, order, 
and law, which have rendered Great Britain 
the Glory and bulwark of civil ſociety, and haye 


ſecured to her the envy and admiration of the 
World, 


11 
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And here I fhall cloſe ; truſting that with 
fairneſs and moderation I have urged what oc. 
curs to me, in ſupport of a meaſure which, in 
the emphatical words of the King's meſſage, 
* may beſt tend to improve and perpetuate a 
* a connection eſſential for the, common ſecurity 

* of the two Kingdoms, and to augment and 
* conſolidate the ſtrength, power, and reſources, 
* of the Britiſh Empire,” 


We know that this meaſure is dreaged by the 
revolutioniſts of the day: we have ſeen that the 
ſeparation of the two kingdoms is the firſt ob- 
jiect of the unprincipled and implacable nation 
Which is making a wild and cruel war on the 
liberties of mankind. —The ſeperation alſo of 
Scotland from England was in like manner 
ſought in the very beginning of the cantell.— 
We rejoice (ſaid the Society of United Iriſh 
te men in Dublin to their Delegates in Scotland, 
in 1792) that the Scots do not conſider then. 
* ſelves as merged and melted down into ano. 
cher country, and that in tbe great queſtion 


of 


to which our addreſs 3 they are ſtill 
4 * beofland. 4 
= 

The Revolutionary Committee of Nine, aſſem- 
bled in Dublin on the gth April, 1795, expreſſed 
tbemſelves in the ſame ſpirit, by a reſolution, 
« colleRively and individually to reſiſt even their 
on emancipation, if made to depend on the 
« fatal meaſure of Union with the Siſter kings 


6 dom. 


My Loxps! 1 


* this awful period of crimes add! Salem. 

ties, amidſt the ſubverſian of ſtates and empires, 
and when the whole ſyſtem of human affairs 
ſeems to be convulſed and endangered, the 
great and glorious fabric of Britiſh liberty ſtands 
unmoved and unſhaken. We offer to Ircland 
the full participation of our bappineſs and ſecu- 
rity.—And unleſs Providence ſhall have with» 
drawn from her all mercy and protectiug ioflu- 
ence; unleſs the diſpenſations are to be ſuch as 


"I 


Report of Committee of Secrecy, p. 22. 


N 
to number her among the, wrecks of nations, 
the will gladly and gratefully receive our offer, 


and will become an integral part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. — 


There remains one point, my a anathich 
before I fit down, I muſt ſay, a few words.— 
Some of the Noble Lords: who ſeemed to oppoſe 
the meaſure of Union, have been pleaſed to 
talk much, though ſomewhat indefinitely, re- 
ſpecting what is moſt improperly termed, Ca- 
tholie Emancipation. I am not diſpoſed to fol- 
tow them into the entanglements of a diſcuſſion 
in which I ſee no poſſible good, and much poli 
ble miſchief.—Nor is ſuch diſcuſſion now ne- 
cefſary. Our Fifth and Eight Reſolutions are 
clear and intelligible, and do not ſeem either to 
require or. to admit any amendment. —It has 
long been my opinion, that whatever may be 
the indulgences, whether more or leſs limited, 
to the Catholics in England; the meaſure of 
thoſe. indulgences ought to guide our diſcretion 
with reſpect to the Catholics in Ireland. Iam 
of opinion, that ſuch,a rule is beſt calculated 


(88 1 


for the ſecurity happineſs, and true intereſts, of 
both perſuaſions. I fincerely lamented the ab- 
rupt and wide departure from that rule in 1793. 
But I will not look with an unavailing regret 
to what muſt now be conſidered as irreyocable. 
And I rejoice that our future adherence to that 
rule muſt be one of the many important conſe- 
quences of a Legiſlative Union. 


APPENDIX. 


No. 1. 


TRE Report made in the Iriſh Houſe Com- 
mons in 1703, by the Committee on the State of 
the Nation, concluded with a reſolution that 
Her Majeſty be moved. © that through her fa. 
“ yourable interpofition her ſubjects of this king- 
“ dom may de relieved from the Calamities they 
* now lie under, by a full enjoyment of their 
« Conſtitution, or by a more firm Union with 
+ England,” This repreſentation was voted by 
the Houſe. 


The Addreſs of the Iriſh Houſe of Lords, iſt 
October, 1703, concluded thus. © As we are 
e ſenſible that our preſervation is owing to our 
being united to the Crown of England, ſo 

* we are convinced it would tend to our farther 
4 ſecurity and happineſs, to have a more com- 


„ prehenſive and intire Union with that king- 
£c dom.“ 


* 


The anſwers returned were in general terms, 
and not encouraging. 


On the 4th March, 1704, the Speaker, in 
preſenting the Bills, referred pointedly to the 
repreſentation above- mentioned, as having had 
the unanimous voice and confent of a full 
Houſe, and prayed the Lord-Lieytenant's ſup- 
port to carry it into execution, 


On the ꝗth. July, 1707, the Iriſh Commons, 
ja their Addreſs to the Queen, entreated Her 
© to add greater luſtre and ſtrength to the 


The Addreſs of the Iriſh Houſe of Lords on 
the 15th July, 1707, was expreſſed in terms 
fill — in favour of an Union. 

| bes 6 


— 5 
e 


Crown, by a yet more comprehenſive Union.“ 


Ex 


No. 2. 


*%. 


Extract from the Earl of Carliſle's Anſwer to the 


Speaker of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, 17th 
Apr il. 11 78 2. 


« I requeſt you to offer to that Houſe, | 

« where you ſo worthily preſide, my moſt ſin- 
« cere thanks for this mark of national appro- 

„ bation, It is with cordial pleaſure that 1 
* ſhall ever reflect on the fortunate combination 
of cireumſtances, if by them I have been 
v enabled to encourage the commercial in- 
* tereſts of the kingdom, to promote the great 
improvements of this metropolis, to give a 
© new ſpring to public credit, to ſee the liberty 
* of the ſubje& ſecured by law, to add weight 
„and dignity to the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
* conciliate to His Majeſty's government, every 
* perſuaſion and deſcription of men, and finally 
„to mature the means of uniting a loyal 
people in general harmony and happineſs,” 
[ IS | 
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No. 4. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE of the Three Years 
preceding the th of January, 1799, of the 
true Value of the Products and Manufactures 
of InzLand imported into GRZAT Ba- 
'TAIN : And alſo, of the Products and Manu- 
factures of Ga A Bartain exported to IRE» 
LAND for the ſame Period, with the Balance 


in favour of Ins; anD. 


*r — 


Valve of the Products Value of the Products 
and ManufaRQures of and ManufaQtures of {Exceſs of Balance in 


lreland imported into Great Britain export-| favour of Ireland. 
Great Britain. ed to Ireland. 


No. 5. 


ANNUAL: AVERAGE of the Three Years 
preceding the 5th! of January, 1799, of the 
true Value of the Ins Products and Manu. 
factures, and of the Foreign Merchandize, 
annually imported into GREAT Barram 
from IasLAuD; likewiſe of Barristt Pro. I 
duQs and Manufactures, and of Foreign Mer. 
chandize, exported from Gx Ar BriTain to 
InzLAxp, for the fame Period, with the Ba- 
lance in Favour of IxzLanD. 2 


Total Value ot Im- Total —— of Ex- 3 . 
ports ioto Great. Bri-[ports from Great Bti- Erestt or Hing. 
{tain from Ireland. jtain to Ireland. g y 


1 Tg pf 795 
5,612,689 3.55598 WE 


. No 


AN ' ACCOUNT of the Total true Value of the Imports into and Expc 
1799, diſtinguiſhing the Woollen and Cotton Manufactures and the Irif 
the Duties collected on the Linens imported, and the Bounties and D 

of the Gross Revenue of Cuſtoms collected on Imports and Exports 


IMPOR 


; Irith Linens. Foreign 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Val 


——ů— — = — 

| Yards. . Yard;. F 
Ireland . . 35,3<0.610} 2, 503, 165 — — 
Other Parts 38,290 2 712 16,757, 09 832. 


Total . . | 35,338,900] 2 506,877 16, 87-4000 832 


* EX POR 
Britiſh Manufactures exported. 
Value of | Value of | Valut of all — +4 _ i- Linexs. 


MWoollen Ma- Cotten Man- other Britiſh 


. dures ex- 
aftures, | fattures, Mann facturers, fa — 
mf - ported, Quantity. Value. 
4 4. fe £ Tard. 4 
'Otner Parts, | 8,633,115, 4,576,444] 1755524307 


', $0,701,666!} 6,429,476 860, 383 299% 


—— — — 


Total. 9,4347612 4z721,215] 19,456,44 33,612,167 6,429,476 | 560,353 293% 


Note—The Bounty paid on Irt5H Linens exported, on the Aver 
amounted to 


No. 3. 


and Exports from Gre Barr Arx, inthe Year ending the sth of January, 

nd the Iriſh and Foreign Linens imported and exported, with the Amount of 

s and Drawback paid en the Linens exported; together with the Amount 
Exports in the above Ycar, and in all Caſes diſtinguiſhing Ireland. - 


\ 
D 


IMPORTS. 
Foreign Linens. | FL alte 7 | Total Va. 
. — — From all other ue of 
p. Value. Duty. Parts. Tin ports. 
— — — : —— — . — 6 ' / 
5 $2120) — —— ů — —ů—ů—ů 
* * &- 4 | 
3 TY 2.7724230 * $927 53393. | 
09 832,466 150,175 . 49,852,657 +, 687,835 : 
_ — — — =O ——— — — f * 
109] 832.466 170. 175 43.624,887 46,963,230 . 
EXPORTS. 
Foreizn Merchandize exported. — : 
Value of all 7 * Groſs Ne 
1.5 e Linens other Articles Total Value of (Total Value of Cuſtoms 


of Foreign | Foreign Mer- ritiſh and Fon collected on 
Merchandize | chandize ex- \reign Merchan= Imports and 


exported, * por ted. e experteil. 22 — 


3 £ 4 þ * 
1,412,504 1,412,504 |. 4,262,605 | 475548 
12,187,333 | 12,975,385 | 4397379251 6,8523293 


— — ͤ öĩ — — — — 


B county . — | Pale. Drawbeck 


Yards. - 


3 | 399232 | 3,585,744 127,709| 32,553 


| — — — 


L 2.933 3% » | 3585744 227770 322553 N\-13,599,827 1453872889 | 48,000,056 1 28992835 


he Average of the Four Years preceding the sth of January 1799, | 
inted to 34, 700l. 


— Ye Ws: 


J | AVERAGE ANNUAL AMOUNT in the Three Yea s preceding the 25th of \ 
| «collected in IRELAND, on the ExeorTs from and InporTs into that Country, 
America, and all other Parts, other than Great Brain and her Dependences 
cipal Articles. in the Y ear ending March, 1998, | 


Duties collected on Goods Imported from and 
exported to the. States of n 


Duties collected on Goods — from 
exported to all other F oreign Parts. 


OE... 


Species of Goods. - 1 Amount of 

Duty. | 

Inwards. 4. „ d. 
Tobacco . 8 438929 19 | Sugar, Alu bor. 5264 
5 Other Articles „„ I IW00- 17 1 Berle N. a „ _ 
| : OTE Salt "KA *, 2 995 

1 8 0140 16 4 Wine, Port 34082 

i | . 6 ? | Spanith TS Ne "4504 
Wood, Deals 5 9 3466 


Other Articles . 3 11428 
6 per Cent. YAH 


STI | 7 Ad 


Outwards. Outwards. 


Gr F 


Sundry Articles amounting . .. .. . 
| | Other Articles . 


Total Inwards & Outwards 1 7980408 7 © 9 
WW 120 960443:.13 6 
Ditto 179627269 18 


Annual medium in Iriſh Money 42606 17 


:Dittoi Britiſh Money . . 439329 1 0 


b 


5th of March, 1798, of the Duties 
Duntry, to and from the States of 


ndences, diſtinguiſhing the prin- 


| 
ted from and ||Totzl Duties of Cuſtoms 


n Parts. 


Amount of 
Duty. 

1 
5264 4 7 
4042 5 O 
9313 3 6 
34082 6 8 
4504 8 6 
3466 5 2 
11428 0 7 
10680 0 © 
7378014 © 
3120 9 o 
266 12 0 
3387 1 0 
77167 15 0 
65774 6 8 
08219 4 5 
83720 8 8 
| 


collected in Ireland, 
and the Trade with all 
Parts.other than Gient 
Britain and the Britiſh 


Colonies. 


£+226327 6 2 


- WIS > * - > o0rat 


69588 2 © L. 208917 10 © 


| 
J 


3 


I 


e 
ao — N 1 "4 by Bs 
3 9 
— — 


4 


RAO E ANNUAL AMOUNT, in the Three Years precding the 23th M 
© - tinguiſhing the Subſidies on Goods exported from the Duties collected on Fo 


4 7 
* 


Merchandize imported through the Medium of Great Britain: Likewiſe the 
B | Duties collected on Britiſh Manufactures imported into || Duties collected on Iriſh Pro 
2B | Ireland. exported to Gre 
I - . —— 
i Rate of Duty. Amount of Duty Species of Goods. Rate of 
E | calle-ed. | 
> „ .< .$. d. 
De per barr. | 11,914 12 7 — 1 1 o p 
[a ullocks and Cows .o 3 2 
1 Per on 235499 , Batter : 6 p 
| o percent. Hogs. . . . 0 3 3 
= | Calico, white 11 11 0 percent. Hides, untanned . . 0 1 © e. 
I | and 3 * per yard A 
= 1 per yard Tall. 0 1 6 p 
S? Mullin, white 11 11 ©: percent. P 12,357 0 2 skins, calf 5 o op 
8 and 72 per yard | I Varn, linen . 5 o oper: 
. IT. 0 per cent. Other artiol ess 
oo | - and TU oh | 
Drapery, new , . 4O 0 2 r yar 
* 30 0 74 . — 29,430 8 11 
| | Earthen Ware „1 6 6 pes cent. 3,463 188 
- Glals Bottles . 0 011 per doz. is 
— 0 4 21 eh ] 3.011 8.c 
 - ——Plates: & Ware ri 1: 0 per cent. 
5 Herrings s 0 ab per barr. 4, 139 18 6 
= Hops „ ce » þ 4 6 8 per cent. 7 273435 5 O 
1 Haber, Cott. Stocks 11 11 0 percent. | - 3,114 9 5 
3 1 «IF 11 o per cent. 3,676 7 5 
. Salt, rock f 2 4 0 Oo per ion 21,438 9 6 
e o 2 0 perbuſh. | — 0 
Sag, e enn per cent. 18,321 113 


Other articles. RY 32,255 7 1 
8 per Cent. 1 6,20 oO o 


| 


> Total in the Year eading 28 h March, 1795 233,549 10 4 
V 1797199, 6 8 
Ditto 2727577 1479515717 7 2 
* 7 — — 
' Annual Medium in Iriſh Noe; 0.5 + 0 210,404 T - 4 SIN 
— — — 


Ditie in Britiſh Money 22 94.219 17 by 


383 % 
3 1 


"——_— 


. No. 6. 


25th March, 1798, of the Duties of Cuſtoms collected in IRELAND in her Commerte 


I on Foreign Merchandize imported: 


Alſo, diſtinguiſhing Duties on Goods the Pro 


viſe the Total Amount of the Duties of -Cuſtoms on all the other Branches of the Tr 


CCS 
Iriſh Products and ManuſaQures 


d to Great Britain, \ 
K 2— 


— 


I 


Rate of Duty. Amount of Duty. 


— nn rm rr mn 
4. 1 
Io per barr. 44305 3 0 
3 3 each 4947 17 7 
1 6 per cent.] 18,472 14 7 
7353 1,019 19 0 
1 © each 674 15 7 
1 6 per barr.] 10,918 9 © 
1 6 per cut. 916 12 6 
o © per cent.] 1,220 © 0 
o O per 120016 5,081 10 0 
4193 76 
48,540 8 9 
32,964 8 8 
29,218 14 8 
36,907 17 4 


q 


Duties collected on Foreign Mer- 
chandize, imported through the 
Medium of Great Britain. 


Species of - Goods. | Amount of Duty. 


| 


” MI. 
'Groceries, Pepper| 4,147 9 9 
Sugar | 157,144 5 4 
— 17 10 
Iron, unwrought . 3,177 6 3 
Spirits, Brandy 
— en 10,881 11 4 
5 Rum . 
Tea, Bohea . . 60, 173 2 5 
— Green 5,711 16 © 
Tobacco. -| 144,199 0 0 
French 
o Madeira 
.= Port 7,259 17 5 
| Spariiſn 
Rheniſh 
Other articles] 10,489 5 1 
6 per Cent.. 2,120 0 o 


| 


— 


409, 580 16 2 
340, 560 2 6 


372,134 9 Al 


3455318 E 


34,068 16 


374,094 18 11 


tereourſe with 
Great Britain. 


L. 


38. 


| | Duties b 

Total Duties col-] tit 

is lected on the; 
Commercial In- 


Species 0 


40 


— — — — 
' 


'$; 


$99,270 11 


621,406 14 7 


679 15 3 


0 


| 


| $73,606 12 


„269 17 FO | 


N. 6. 


s, of the Duties of Cuſtoms collected in IneLanD in her Commercial In 
rehandize imported: Alb, diſtinguiſhing Duties on Goods the Produce | 
mount of the Duties of Cuſtoms on all the other Branches of the Trade of 


ry k *_ , * 3 + 


le&ed on the 
Commercial In- 
tereourſe with} -_ 
- Great Britain. as 


„ „ 
4-395 3 0 Groceries, Pep; 
2907 17. | Sugar 


„ 


7 : 
=6,472 14 7jSilks. .... . 
1,019 19 o Lron, unwrouwht 
11 —— 


| 


| 
| 
f 
f 


429-589 16 2 691,679 15 3 
349,569 2 6 573.269 17 10 
3729134 9 599.270 11 1 


| 374-294 15 1 621,406 14 7 | 


L — — 
3459318 $5 , 57 12 ©) 
Je! 


'S 
* 
— 


rcial Intercourſe wi bol vr Barr Alt and the EniIrien Colonies, diſ- 
-oduce or Manufacthre of Great Britain, from the Duties on Foreign 
rade of Ircland. 


"yp 


; colleted on the Imperss into and Exports to the Erl T Duties colles 


tiſh Colonies in America and the Weſt Indies. ed on the Com I 0talDutiescol-. 
| mercial _ lected on the 
1 with the Britich lalln- 
On Exports, J. N 1 7 
en 264 the Weit tercourls wit 
| Indies, all other Parts. 


— — 


„ 
23.773 19 5 ER. 


, ry a 4.363 5 IButt.. . 
Articles 3,389 G Fo 


| 
i 
| 


| 
146 4 5] 40,287 © - 


12,450 19 Of 39,620 Is 
| 3-996 13 ir 77,593 3 


50,329 3 4 2,7 2 


5,457 14 of 2,504 2 of 48,451 16 


117,454 15 5 
226,01 8 2 


3359599 2 9 


— — 


220,327 6 2 


4 52,500 5 


1 10 0 


* 
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MY LORDS; 


be yielding to the defire, which it is natural 
for every publick man to feel, of deliver- 
ing his ſentiments on this great queſtion, ; 3 
could not be my intention, at any period of 
the diſcuſſion, to exhauſt, or even to touch 
on all the many and various points of this 
comprehenſive ſubject; and I muſt be yet 
leſs diſpoſed to ſuch an attempt in cireum- 
ſtances ſo little favourable as the preſent, I 
mean, after the talents, the learning and the 
| eloquence of twp countries have preceded 
me, and have, indeed, left little for ſuch as 
me to glean, even in this vaſt and fertile field. 
A 2 I ſhall, 


— 


* 
— en ey — 


4 
I ſhall, therefore, confine myſelf within 
bounds better ſuited to my own capacity, as 
well as to the meaſure of indulgence which 1 
can have any pretenſions | to expect from your 
Lordſhips ; And mall content myſelf with 
ſtating as clearly, but as ſhortly as I am able, 
a few thoughts on the principal and leading 
topicks of this argument, eſpecially ſuch as 
have made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on my 
own judgment, and have had the greateſt 
| ſhare in determining the opinion I profeſs i in 
favour of the propoſed meaſure. 


10 deliberating o on this queſtion, the firt 
48) 40 2 2 

Fropo poſition Which ſeems to impreſs, itſelf on 
teria ike Gamenichce, amounting 
ifideed to 4 neceſſity, not merely ſor the ad- 
vantage and benefit; but for the preſervation 
and lecurity of both countries, that there 
ſhould ſubſiſt between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, a cloſe and intimate connexion; of one 
deſcription 0 or. other. | The moſt difadyantage- 


ii $65) 


4 ol itüation in which e ither country can be 
- placed; i is that of total diſconnexjon. Indeed 


when Tay difadvantageous, I certainly ſpeak 
tod ſecbly. I chean that this condition would 
expuſe both countries to the greateſt quantity 
and yaticty of evil, and, oppoſe the moſt in- 
ſarmount- 


5 

ſutmountable barriers to national improve- 
ment and proſperity of any that can be ĩma- 
'gined: Fundamental as this Propoſition will 

be found in the argument, it is nevertheleſs 
one on which i it ĩs unneceſlary to dwell long. I 
find it, in the firſt place, conceded on all 
hands, and I think. myſelf entitled to ęlaim 
on this point a general or rather univerſal 
aſſent. For 1 preſume it will hardly be re- 
quired of me, that I ſhould. condeſeend to 
treat as an exception, worthy, of notice, the 
opinions of thoſe who call themſclves United. 
Iriſhmen, or of thoſe other wretched men, 
whom the vigilance of Government. and of 
Parliament, has lately expoſed to the ſcorn and 
execration of a country which they diſgrace, 
under the title of United Engliſhmen. Theſe 
men may call themſelves by what names they 
pleaſe, United Iriſh, or United Engliſh. In 
my language they can. be known only by,the 
appellation of French Iriſh, French Engliſh. 
They are merely partizans of, the, ancient and 
inveterate enemy of, their country.: They are 
wedded to the intereſts of that enemy, and en- 
lied under his ſtandard. They are conſede- 
rates in every deſpæ rate and wicked projet of 
a foreign ſtate, for the ſubjugation and tuin of 
their native land, and their opinions are entitled 

| preciſely 


6 

preciſcly to the fine degree of FIR) that 
we ſhould pay to the ſentiments or wiſhes of 
the French Directory ieſelf, on a queſtion of 
Britiſh intereſt. I am, indeed, forry to learn, 
that theſe extremes either of dclufion or cor- 
| ruption, ſhould exiſt in a fingle inſtance with- 
inthe limits bf this ifland: but finee ſuch men 
are, 1 cannot but obſetve with ſatisfaction 
their hoſtility to every ſpecies of connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and moſt 
of all to that beſt and moſt perfect connexion 
which is now in contemplation. For when I 
learn from France; and her worthy Iriſh and 
Engliſh affociates, that the prefent Union be- 
eween England and Scotland ſtands in the way 
of their ftaternsl views towards Great Britain, 
and that the union with Ireland is à death's 
blow to their hopes of annihilating the Bri- 
tiſh empire, 1 -cannot but accept this teſti- 

mony of the enemy, as the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
confirmation of the favour which I profeſs, 
towards the meaſure which they oppoſe. But 
-I ſhall not be expected to argue with this kind 
of adverſary. We are engaged with them in 
à different ſort of controverſy, and it is the 
ultima ratio alone that can ſettle the debate 
between us. With this exception, however, 


-Þ the neceſſity of connexion is not only admit- 
ted, 
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ted, but 3 aſſerted by all thoſe who 
have taken a part in the debate on this queſ- 
tion of Union, whether their judgments 
have been favourable. or adverſe to the mea- 
ſare; and your Lordſhips know that there is 
no deſcription of perſons who have been | 
more earneſt to diſclaim and abjure the cha- 
raſter of what is called ſeparatiſt, than thoſe 


who have oppoſed the Union in Ireland, or 
in this country. 


But if it were not admitted, this propoſi- 
tion is too obvious to require much argument 
to prove it. A glance on the map, and a mo- 
ment's reflection will ſatisfy us, that the af- 
fairs and intereſts of theſe two ſiſter iſlands are 
too much the ſame, in too many points of do- 
-meſtic'and foreign concern, not to aſſociate 
them neceſſarily in the dan gers and buſineſs of 
war, and in the occupations and purſuits of 
peace. Let us ſuppoſe any one brought from 
de hemiſphere, totally unacquainted, not 
only with the hiſtory and concerns, but even 
with the ſhape and form of this quarter of the 
globe, before whom a map of Europe ſhould 
be laid for the firſt time; and let ſuch a man 


be required to conjecture the diſtribution of 
* | the 


"© f : + 4 1 
| > | „. 
: 


Y the. Ane wat ccm under — into 
dei reſpective i ſtates and governments. 
| Whatever his opinion might de ebneerning 
Other por tions of Europe, I am perſuaded we 
3 mould. all anticipate his conſidetit judgment, 

| _ that; the, Britiſh Iſles, at leaſt, formed one 
| ſtate. Let us, in effect, caſt our rown eye for 


| an inſtant on this maprmwe, Hall ſee theſe. two h 
| iſlands not merely contigudus, but lying as it 1 
were in the very boſom and embraces of each J 
1 other—we ſhall obſerve, not only their mu- | 


inſulation together, from the reſt of Europe; | 
we ſhall ke their relative. poſition with regard | 
3 to each other and to every other part of the 


| J tual yicivity, but their inſulation, and their ( 
| 


11912 


[| world,” and eſpecia ally their reciprocal depend- 

| | | ence, fo or a ſecure and. undiſturbed navigation, 

| | in a great part! of the circumference of both. 
Theſe anda choufand other obvious particu 
| lars, Which 1 do not epumerate merely to 

avoid abuſing your 1 ndulgence with conſide- 

| rations familiar to us all, , muſt, " convince us, 
that in a ſtate of total political ſeparation, 
there could hardly be a fingle tranſaction, 
or an inſtant of their exiſtence, in which 

- theſe two countries would not be rivals; and 

"IK rivals; enemies. It is eaſy to conceive the 
enhanced and aggravated ſtate of | warfare 


waged 
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waged in this manner between countries poſ- 
ſefling each, in a greater degree, the means 
of offence, and in a leſs degree, thoſe of de- 
fence, than in any other poſſible ſituation. 
We ſhall alſo recollect, that if one of theſe 
countries ſhould be engaged in war with a 
third, as Great Britain with France, the other 
would preſent advantages to the enemy which 
it could not otherwiſe poſſeſs ; and it will not 
be difficult to foreſee,” that in a fate of ſepa- 
nation, the mutual jealouſy and habitual ani- 
moſity likely to ptevail between the neigh- 
bours, aided by the intrigues and importunity 
of the enemy, will in all probability draw the 
neutral iſland into a direct or indirect partici- 
pation in theſe hoſtilities. Thus will theſe 
two countries, inſtead of contributing to each 
other's comfort, ſecurity and greatneſs, as they 
might do under a wiſer and happier ſyſtem, 
only harraſs, enfeeble, and endanger each 
other, juſt i in proportion to their reſpective 
means and. reſources, exhauſting their mutual 
attentian and energy, rather 1 In watching and 
reprefſing each other, than i in repelling com- 
mon danger, promoting common intereſts, or 
exalting their common greatneſs and glory. 

Such a condition, i in a word, diſtorbs the tran - 
| n Auillity 


- 
- 
— — 


10 


quillity of peace, and ſhortens its duration 


while it multiplies a thouſand fold, the perils 
and evils of war. It is manifeſt that the ſmal- 
ler and wveaker country of the two, muſt ex- 


perience theſe diſadvantages yet more ſenſibly | 


khan its powerful neighbour, In its differ- 
enees with the other; if the aid and alliance 


of a third power be ſought, that ſervice muſt 


de purchaſed by ſome conſideration or other; 


and we are tau ght. by reaſon as well as hiſtory 


the ſort of price that is paid by an inferior, for 
the proud and politic protection of a power- 


ful ſtate. As the comparatively feeble and 


; poor cannot diſchargs ſuch-a debt in poſitive 
Force and wealth, it muſt giye what it has, and 
pay its quota in general ſubſerviency, that is 
to ſay, ima haſe and habitual dependence. lit- 
of tle Hort, either i in degradation Or ruin, of po- 
ſitive ſubjection. It appears, in fine, to me, 
chat a ſmaller country, ſituated between twWõo 
great rivals; as Ireland is, cam hardly hope for 
an interval of tranquillity, ſecurity, or dignity. 
Dignity may at ones. be put out of the queſ- 


tion, for having no real and poſitive force to 
fupport it, ſuchacountry muſt live, fromday to 
day, by intrigue, the moſt degrading ſpecies of 
, and * it ſeems the moſt im- 

— 


/, 


11 
55 poſſible to reconcile with any ſenſeot national 
ils | pride or honour. Itcanaslittle look for tran- 
- W quillity or ſecurity; for beſides its own quar- 
x- Wl cls, the cauſes of which are infinitely multi- 
* i plied, in a ſeparate ſtate, by that very vicinity 
7- WT which might, otherwiſe. extinguith them; be 


© WH fides, I Cay, it+ own quarcels, it will bedragged 
ft perpetually into thoſe: of both its neighbours, 
3 and will indeed generally find itſeif the bone 
or. contention, to be wortied by both. and to 


r Wl coduretherefore that double ſcourge, that com- 

„ WH plicated deſolation and ruin, which fall on 

+ I thoſe unhappy countries that are themſelves 

' the theatre of wars, in which, perhaps, they 

a have no inteteſt, or none other than that of 

2 being themſelves the priae to be fought. for 

nnd deſtined to reward theconquerer, or pur- 
2 | chaſe the peace of the vanquiſhed... We ſhall 

» WH perceive; on the other hand, with the ſame fa- 

= 


cility and with greater ſatisfaction, theinduce- 

ments and advantages of connexion, by which 
; the reſources of the one;infſiead of being to be 
" 8 ſubſtracted from thoſeof the other. flow rather 
into a general ſtock, out of which, as from a 
common heart, ſtrength and proſperity may 
circulate to the remoteſt extremities of both, 


and the right arm of the empire be nouriſhed 
B 2 5 and 
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and fortified, without impoveriſhing or with- 


ering the left. But I will not inſiſt on this 
9 onceded point, and ſhall aſſume it as a thing 


proved for granted, that connexion is neceſ- 


ſary for the mutual ſecurity and happincſs of 


, a>4 1:4 1 1) il 83 4 
Great Britain a d Ireland. | 
„ type © bs EL EO L3>94. 3+ 


fi? (17.5 


The queſtion then ariſes, on the beſt and 
moſt eligible rode, or formof that connexion. 

a be lg norm eDITOHT eli co gn 29 

On this point alſo I have a fettled opinion, 
which-I eonſider as a main and principal 
hinge of this atgument. I wiſh, indeed, to 
ſtate and to argue it, in the firft inſtance, as a 
general propoſition, but if it be proved, and 
made out ſatisfactorily in that form, it ſeems 


deciſive on that partioular queſtion, and will 


eſtabliſh, on principle and reaſon, the ſame 


concluſion, to which our judgment may have 


been led on more practical grounds. The pro- 
poſition then is this that when two countries 
are ſo ciroumſtanced as mutually to require 
connexion, the only mode of connexion which 
can perfectly remove the evils of ſeparation, 
and fully confer the benefit of union, is a per- 
fect identity and incotporation of their govern- 
ments. All other relations of a more partial 

A and 
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and imperfeR nature, are ſubject to many in- 
conveniences while they ſubſiſt, and are be- 
ſides of limited duration. By limited, I do not 
mean merely precarious, I conſider their ex- 
piration not merely as poſſible or probable, but 

as certain ; and' beſides the perpetual and reſt- 
leſs ſtruggles, which are for ever vexing theſc 
contentious relations 1 while they laſt; they ap- 
pear to me to poſſeſs this fundamental and cha- 
raQeriſtic vice : I mean that of tending 'gra- 
dually, and though perhapsnotalwaysrapidly, 
yetcertainlyand inevitably, by the very law of 
their conſtitution and nature, to a total ex- 
ünction and diſſolution. Nations, then, con- 
nected in this manner, will neceſſarily arrive, 
at one period or other, at the alternative of 
ſeparation, towards which they naturally tend, 
involving. probably, mutual and perpetual 
hoſtility, or that perfect incorporation and uni- 
ty, which is productive not only of all the 
bleſſings of internal tranquillity, but of all the 
advantages, both in ſtrength and proſperity, 
which flow from the union of their joint re- 
ſources, and which are encreaſed, by combi- 


nation, far beyond the imple rn to er 
_ amount, | 


— 2 


That ſuch are the properties and defects of 
= | theſe + 
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thefe imperfect connexions, we ſhall eaſily ſa- 
tisfy ourſelves, by a very ſhort and curſory view 
of one or two of the principal relations of that 


deſcription, and I ſhall begin with that which 


I conceive to ſtand firſt, alſo, in chronological 
order I mean conqueſt; For I believe it will 
generally be found, when two countries are 


ſituated in ſuch a manner as to invite, by their 
Gems.) a connexion between their go- 
vernments, the ftronger of the two, or that 


which is firſtenabled by an earlier civilization, 
and fuperior population, to aim at foreign en- 
terpriſe, will attempt the conqueſt of the 
other, and if the attempt ſucceeds, that mode 


of relation is eſtabliſhed between them, which 
I am now treating of. Conqueſt may, indeed, 
in one ſenſe, be underſtood to expreſsonly the 


means: employed for uniting them under one 
government, or bringing them together, and 


in that acceptation, conqueſt may, no doubt, 


lead to any mode of connexion, and, amongſt 
the reſt. may tend at once to that which is the 


- moſt» perfect and the beſt. Of this, indeed, 


hiftorywillfurniſhexamples, though, I believe, 


not frequent; for war is but a rough courtſhip, 


and violence cannot be expected. in all caſes, 


to procure ſo happy an union as that which, at 
once, incorporated the Roman and the Sabine 


peo ple. 
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people. At preſent, however, I uſe the word 
conqueſt to expreſs, not the means or inftru- 
ment of union, but the relation which is the 
conſequence of victory, and which ſubſiſts af- 
ter it. In other words, I mean that dominion 
whichis exerciſed by the conqueror on the title 
of conqueſt, while the countries oontinue diſ- 
tin& ; or that ſovereignty, which being found- 
ed by the ſword, is meaſured by the power of 
enforcing it, on one hand, and the inability to 
reſiſt, on the other. In comparing, as we are 
noy doing, the advantages and diſadvantages of 
the different kinds of connexion between na- 
tions, we may, no doubt, diſmiſs at once from 
the argument the conſideration of conqueſt; 
for I preſume we ſhall agree that this is the 
worſt of all. It is, indeed, the moſt wretched 
condition of human flavery. The relation of 
maſter and ſervant, or even of maſter and ſla ve, 
amongſt individuals, ox of ſovereign and ſubject 
amongſt the members of one commonwealth, 
even under the moſt deſpotick forms of go- 
vernment, may be conceived to produce, at 
leaſt in ſome inſtances, or in ſome degree, 2 
mutual benefit and. convenience. But it is not 
fo amongſt nations. A maſter nation will, 
think, generally be found a tyrant, and a ſub- 
jet nation is generally a ſlave. The ſubmiſſion 

and 
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and obedience of the one does not purchaſe 
protection or kindneſs, and the authority of 
the other yields little profit. The dominion 
of mere conqueſt, i in a word, confers on the 
ſovereign but a barren ſceptre and a crown 
of thorns ; and very fit it ſhould be ſo. Yet 
under all theſe diſcouragements it will gene- 
rally be found, that a ſtrong ſenſe of the evils 
„attending ſeparation, ſtimulated perhaps by 
that paſſion, | I mean ambition, which ſeems 
to actuate all governments, or thoſe who ad- 
miniſter them, will induce _ the ſtronger 
power to ſeck connexion by that courſe, Un- 
leſs precluded by the eſtabliſhment of ſome 
better or leſs objectionable mode of relation. 


Amongſt theſe 1 ſhall next f. peak of federal 


connexion, andTam the more inclined to ſay 


afew F on that ſubject, as[ have under- 
ſtood that, inthe variety of opinions cntertain- 
ed on this queſtion of Union with freland, ſome 
have been ſuppoſed to lean towards a connex- 
jon of that nature. I confeſs, however, that 1 
can find nothing'in that mode of relation to 
recommend it; and every thing we know of 
ſuch nſcdenide ſeems to prove them, in 
the firſt 2 eld inadequate | to the purpoſes of 


union, 


— 


union, and, in the next place, of very preca- 
nous duration. The fundamental vice of theſe 


ſederal conſtitutlons ſeems to be, that pro- 
ſeſſing to provide 6n ly for ſome e common in- 


tereſts, they 725 not only leave, but 1 it is, in ſome | 
pirit to e abliſh, a diftindtneſs, and 


even an 9 of ieren e on all or many F 


fort, theit 


F tO Sal, — K III 4 
other po ofhts. * N go national intereſts, 
4 


[ i 1} 3 ; + 4 | LI Oi 
daleeg . c WI fe to confi er einde 


as in ge metal oh a convertible t term for oppo- 
ſition ; 8 404 the different parts of a federal 


41 (0131 


nion. are, I think, ge er nerally to be accounted 


rivals in 7 re pect of all in which they are diſ- 
tnck. "Their oppoſition is indeed not limited 
even by that principle, but extends often to 


the very 175 federis; I mean to thoſe con- 


cerns whic rig common, and the general | in 


tereft in whi his meant to be Provided for by 
the rs" and een of | the union, 


t muſt. be obſerved by every. one Who reads 


#1 110 


the hiſtory of fut ch. eren. that in 


ines 8 84 312 


the j interpretation, and p rformance. of their 


LaV 3 


federal enz lgagements, e Parties generally at 
in a ſpirit of rival. and _ adverſe contention. 


The paſſions of the multitude ſeem: to flow 
naturally i in that courſe ; 3, and the narrow ge- 


nins of thole why will often have the lead in 
C the 
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the diſcordant counſels of ſuch ſtates, ſeems 


_ prone chough to fall in with this popular hy- 


244.4 „We ſhall . frequently obſerve them 

re, oocupied in che internal jealouſies and 
— o the confederate ſtates, than 
in promoting the common cauſe ; and eſpe- 
cially in moments of common danger and er- 


ertion, they will. often diſcover a greater ap- 
| prehenſion of contributing a grain too much 


in the federal ſcale, than a grain too little for 
the ſucceſs of that object, which is the only ta- 


tional motive for exertion at all. They are, in 


a word, more afraid of giving ſome paltry ad- 
vantage to a friend and aſſociate, than ſolicit- 
ous to defeat the common enemy, or to pro- 
vide for common ſafety.. Irrational as this 
conduct is, L may. appeal to obſeryation and 
hiſtory: for the exiſtence as well as for the fa · 
tal effecds of this mania, both in federal go- 
vernments, and in the looſer and yet more 
temporary and occaſional confederacies ol 


mere allies. We have ourſelves lived in a ve- 
N. eventful period. and ha ve had but too 


large an experience in revolutions of every 
ſort. We have, amongſt otbers, witneſſed 
the recent downfal of a great federal govern- | 
ment; I mean the United Provinces : and 


beertainly agree with what 1 underſtood to be 
the 


* 2 


Ty 

the ſentiment of a noble Lord whoopened this 
diſcuſſion on a former day, in thinking that the 
ſudden and rapid overthrow of that govern- 
ment, and the degrading ruin and flavery' into 

which that celebrated people has been plunged 
almoſt without a ſ truggle, may be traced to the 
very vice and defect in the conſtitution of ſuch 
governments which 1 have juſt deſcribed. It 
Is ſurely reaſonable to doubt, whether a more 


prompt and combined application of the re- 


ſources which that country poſſeſſed, than, it 
frems, the diſtinctneſs and contrariety of its 


parts admitted of, might not have averted, at 
leſt the eaſy and inglorious conqueſt of a 


country, whoſe accidental and tem porary uni- 
on under the extraordinary talents of the great 


Prince of Orange; was able firſt to defy; and 


then to humble and defeat Fra nce, in the ple- 
zitude of Louis the Fourtcenth's power and 
greatneſs, | I ſhall probably not differ with 
many of your Lordfhips i in afcribing, at leaſt 
in part, to the ſame cauſe, the ſudden calami- 
ties which have overwhelmed another brave 
ind reſpeciable people, I mean the Swiſs can- 
tons, with a rapidity and eaſe, which can be 


counted for only on that principle. And I 


cannot ſuppreſs ſome apprehenſion that we 


nay yet have to lament, even in our own day, 
C 3 the 
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the diſſolution of the grandeſt confederacy 
which the world ever knew, the i integrity of 
which has already been too much broken not 
«to excite anxiety and alarm for the iſſue, and 
on the ſtability of which, however, not only 
reſts the ſafety and happineſs of thoſe extenſive 
1 territories, and of the many nations whichhave 
| h hitherto found ſecurity and ſhelter under that 
3 great union, but I may ſay, perhaps, on which 
the independence and liberty of the whole of 
Europe, and a great proportion of the other 
three quarters of the globe, may eſſentially 
and eventually depend. I ſpeak, my Lords. 
of the Germanic body itſelf. But I will dwell 
no longer on theſe unpleaſant topics, not im- 
mediately applicable to the queſtion of the 
day, and haſten to the conſideration of that 
ſpecies of relation which is the properCubjet 
of your preſent deliberation ; I mean that 
which now ſubſiſts between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and which did ſubſiſt between 
England and Scotland before the Yniow 
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I am to ſpeak now of thoſe connexions 
which conſiſt in ſome circumſtance of iden- 
tity, in the municipal conſtitutions of the 


| | | two countries; that is to ſay, in having ſome 
_ | Ry part 
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part or member of their governments the 
ſame, with a diſtinctneſs and ſeparate inde- 
pendence in all the reſt. Such is that of one 
King or Executive Power, with ſeparate le- 


giſlatures; and of this particular form of 


connexion we have undoubtedly. had moſt 
experience in this empire, and can therefore 
ſpeak of it with the beſt information and 
knowledge. I might, no doubt, ſafely appeal, 
at once, to that very experience, for the inſuf- 
ficiency of ſuch a bond, to avoid the evils of 
diſtin | exiſtence, or to confer, in peace or 
war, the full benefits of connexion. But I 
wiſh, firſt, to ſay a few words to what may 
be conſidered as the principle ; that is to ſay, 


to enquire what are the circumſtances from 


which the evils of theſe partial relations may 
be thought to flow ; and above-all, what is 
the. true cauſe of that natural and conſtant 


tendency in ſuch governments, to weaken and 


diminiſh the bonds of connexion, till it be- 
comes little more than nominal, and remains, 
perhaps, only perceptible in the ſtruggles and 
convulſions of Its diflolgtion, 


The firſt defect, then, which 1 remark: in this 
modeof imperſect connexion, is ſimilarfor per- 


haps I may ay ey the ſame, with that 
which 
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which I have already obſerved upon, in rela- 
tions merely federal. I mean that the con- 
if nexion being but partial, and intended for 
partial purpoſes, the great maſs of intereſts 
in each nation continue diſtin ; the atten- 
tion of each: country is ſtill pointed towa rds a 
ſeparate view: of individual intereſt ; and the 
public mind, if I may fo expreſs it, of the two 
nations, is kept diſtin. 1 have already ob- 
ſerved that diſtinct intereſts are generally op- 
polite intereſts,” or felt to be fo by the two 
parties; and ſpeaking of nations, I may add, 
that diſtinct minds ate generally hoſtile. In 
theſe - circumſtances, the vicinity, and the 
connexion ' of ſuch countries, inſtead of im- 
proving, as they might otherwiſe do, friend- 
bi thip and harmony between "them, ſeem to 
produce the very oppoſite effects, and to cul- 
tivate a jealous and angry temper, prone. to 
take offence and 'umbrage, and ripening every 
trivial diſcontent or difference into grounds 
of permanent alienation and even hoſtility. | 
Another grand ſource of indiſpoſition be- 
tween ſuch countries, and chat from which 
every one of the evils attending t this mode of 
relation ſeems to me moſt immediately to 
derive, is the inequality in their relative power 
and influence, occaſioned, no doubt, by their 
| inequality 
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inequality in real and poſitive power and in- 
fluence. It follows neceſſarily from the very 
nature and conftitution of human affairs, and 
no artificial or conventional arrangement, no 
proviſions of poſitive inſtitution can alter it, 
that in the union of two diſtinct and unequal, 
countries, the ſuperior muſt be prefominant,. 
and the inferior ſubordinate i in their common 
concerns, and in the adminiſtration of the 
common parts of their Government. Hence 
follows, however, a nominal independence in 
the inferior ſtate, accompanied by a daily and 
irkſome conſciouſneſs of real dependence 
and ſubordination. It is this contradiction 
between the real and nominal condition of 
the inferior country that 1 conſider as the 
moſt fruitful ſource of thoſe evils which afflict 
ſuch connexions, and. ultimately extinguiſh. 
them. In Governments adminiſtered in this 
maaner, under external influence, the eyes of 
the nation paſs over the immediate and do- 
meſtic inſtruments, of their adminiſtration, 
to that which muſt appear to them, and may 
indeed be truly accounted its efficient head, L 
mean the external power which directs it's 
counſels. It is therefore. natural that the 
grievances, real or imaginary of ſuch a coun- 


. try, | 


and ambitious men, ſhould all aim at that ob- 


cumſtanced are not only diſtinct, but hoſtile. 


tional ſentiment, the ruling paſſion, then, of 
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try, ſhould be laid to the account of that 
higher cauſe; that it's diſcontents, chagrins, 
and reſentments ſhould be directed againſt 
that object; and that the exertions of patrio- 
tiſm, ot the ſtruggles of faction, as the caſe 


may be, the clamour and the actiyity, the elo- 
quence and even the virtues of Popular leaders 


vious mark. They will find in the people a diſ- 
poſition, founded alſo in nature, extremely fa- 
vourable to the ſucceſs of ſuch aims. I have 
ſaid that the minds of two countries thus cir- 


Jealouſy is the ſentiment likely to prevail 
between them; and indeed where both be- 
ing nominally, and according to their ab- 
ſtract rights, independent and equal, one of the 
two exereiſes, nevertheleſs, a clear and un- 
diſguiſed aſcendency over the other, jealouſy 
may, in truth, be thought to have no very un- 

reaſonable foundation, The prevailing na- 


the inferior country, - comes to be an angry, 
impatient and intolerant love of their. inde- 
pendency. Whoever touches that ſtring, ceach- 
es their heart, and commands their affecti- 


ons and actions. Hence we ſhall obſerve a 
7) reſtleſs 


= 
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” 
eftleſs and never ſatisfied muuggling . every 
arcumſtance either in the conſtitution of their 
ernment, or in the counſels and meaſures 
of their adminiſtration, which ſeems, even to 
the moſt ſubtle refinements of jealouſy, to af- 
feet that objeciz hence a perpetual ſtraining 
after its improvement and perfection; and 
hence alſo thoſe imprudent, and, ſurely, unge- 
neous advantages which are fought, in periods 
of common diſtreſs or danger, fo extort con- 
ceſſons fa vourable to that object; conceflions 
which do not excite gratitude in thoſe who re- 
ceive them, becauſe they are claimed as rights 
and ſeem to have been enforced by neceflity ; 
conceſſions too which ſeem rather to TWhet 
thanto ſatiſfy the appetite that calls for them. 
Rach victory of this kind becotnes only a: van- 
tage ground from whence another may be 
ſought for; and thus each ſucceſſion of pa- 
triots, or of demagogues, feekirig to enhance 
on the exploits of their predeceffors, the im- 
provement of indepedency is puſhed forward. 
until the true goal of that cours comes ir view 
—1 mean Dr r rale | 


. 
15 p 


That it fen is in truth the goul br win- 
ning poſt of this ract of independency, muſt 
appear yery clearly when we conſider what 
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the fundamental cauſe of the ſubordination 
complained of is, and what therefore muſt be 
the means of reducing it. The aſcendancy 
of the ſuperior country conſiſts, no doubt, in 
it's ſuperior power, but it is the conſtitution. 
al connexion that furniſhes the channel or 
organ. through which the power of the ſupe- 
rior ſtate is brought home to the inferior 
country. If they have the ſame executive 


power, the influence of the ſuperior ſtate ope- 
rates through that channel on every branch and 


department of publick affairs. If their legiſſa- 
tures, diſtinct in other reſpects, have one 
branch or member i in common, the legiſlation 
of tHe inferior is bent to uniformity with the 
other by that power. Connexion then is the 
means of aſcendaney 1 in one, and the cauſe of 
ſabordination i in the other, and it is manifeſt 


that theſe grievances can be alleviated, or re- 


dreſſed, only by diminiſhing or aboliſhing the 
cauſe. That i is to fay, in other words, that in- 
dependency can be improved only by ſtriking off, 


link after link, of the connexion, and it's entire 
perfection can be attained only by breaking the 


laſt thread which holds the countries together. 


Fr rom this account of the matter it appears 
unavoidable that the courſe I have deſcribed 
ſhould 
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ould be purſued in every fimilar caſe, and 
that theſe events. are not to be conſidered as 
frtuitous, but as deriving from uniform and 
nregnant cauſes likely to produce the ſame 
conſequences wherever they exiſt, We are 
twght, then, not leſs by reaſon, than, as we 
hall ſoon, find, by experience, to expect that 


the natural and commendable love of indepen- 


lence on one hand, and the incompatibility 
that independence with connexion on the 
other, ſhould: always lead two countries thus 
creumſtanced to the laft alternative, which I 
have already more than once alluded to, of ſe- 
paration or union; an alternative in which I 
an perſuaded that true wiſdom, and a ſincere 


and genuine love of our country, will always 


make one choice, while paſſion and prejudice, 
epecially private paſſion or prejudice, and 
while a blind and ſophiſticated pride, perſo- 


mating, or rather | counterfeiting patriotiſm, 


my poſſibly prompt another. 


If I have not been deceived by this rea- 


loing, one might almoſt venture, without 
much temerity, to trace, as the pretty certain 
and uniform ſucceſſion and progreſs of events, 
in the hiſtory of connexion between two 


rcighbouring countries of -unequal power, the 
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nied, however, by a real and inherent ſubordi- 


ET real independence, till it approaches ſo 


Ib countries will be alarmed, and take ſhelter 


' the ſame in all caſes. The events, ſuch of 
other in the ſame order; but a link or two 


link or two may be omitted in others. | 
think myſelf, howéver, ſupported not only by 


you, but by the uniform teſtimony of hiſtory, 
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courſe I have juſt deſcribed. Their connexion 
will probably begin in conqueſt—that miſera. 
ble condition will gradually foften itſelf into 
fome mode of dependent connexion. This 
will ſtill be refined into the more flattering 
condition of nominal independence, accompa. 


nation under which the uneaſineſs of the ſu. 


bordinate country, and its growing pretenſions 
and power, will advance in the progreſs to- 


cloſely the danger of ſeperation, that both 
from the impending calamity, i in the only 
ſanctuary that remains, I mean Union. I will 
not ſay that every ſtep in this progreſs will be 
them as happen, will probably ſucceed each 


more may be found in ſome inſtances, and a 


ſuch reaſoning as I have yentured to lay before 


at leaſt in this obſervation; I mean that a par- 
tial connexion of Government, between two 


unequal countries, is not a permanent condi- 
tion 


— 
. 
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jon in Which chow can ſettle, and is incapable 
A ſubſiſting long without change; that it is 
jot a ſtationary point, but merely tranſitory 
and progreſſive, and is but a ſtage or reſting 
place, if that which I have deſcribed as con- 
funtly progreflive can obtain the name of reft 
it all, between the original ſtate of total dif. 
congexion, from which they ſtarted, and either 
arcturn to that total ſeparation again, or that 
Fhich © confider as the more probable term of 
its Progreſs, even on the firſt approach of that 
evil, but is ultimately certain, I mean perfect 
and entire conſolidation and union. | 


2 


1profels Ayse ſo e "REYES with 
this view, I will not ſay of the philoſophical 


principal, but of hiſtory and experience appli- - 


able to the ſubject we. are confidering, that I 
cannot help looking to the union of Great 


Britain and Ireland, not merely as an advan- 
tageous and defirable event, and on that ac- 
cunt likely to bring itſelf about, but as certain 
ad unavoidable, although Iſhall take care not 


to commit my philoſophy too raſhly, by aſſign- 
ng any particular period, whether long or 


ſhort, for the accompliſhment of its predictions. 


[ affert only that we arg travelling that road. 


Theſe two countries: are: e: viſibly appreaching 
| each 
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each other by an irreſiſtible attraction, by a ſ. pe- 
cies of gra vitation which I conſider as an in- 
vincible law of political naturę, if nature can 
hade ſuch an epithet; and that cloſing, as it 
were, by the compulſion of this power, no hu- 
man obſtruction, no counter poiſe that can be 
oppoſed to it, will long avail to keep them 
aſunder, though i it may retard their meeting for 
a while, I am not leſs perſuaded that when 


once they are in contact, another principal, 
equally inherent in that new condition, I mean 
a principle of inſeparable adheſion and tena- 


_ _ city, will hold them together, and will ſo ce- 


ment and conſolidate their union, as to render 
all human efforts to ſeperate and tear them 
again aſunder, vain and ineffectual. If theſe 


opinions then have any foundation, we may 
debate here concerning the beſt means of acce- 
lerating this happy and much to be deſired 
event, but we may conſider the event itſelf as 
perdeſtined; and I cannot help perſuading my- 


ſelf that the ſpecies of deſtiny, of which I am 


here ſpeaking, Imean the ſteady operation of 


fixed principles, will work out its on decrees, 
be the proceſs longer or ſhorter; and neither 


hat erroneous pride, which is ſuppoſed to per- 
vad Ireland in general, nor the love of politi- 
1 Monopoly,” which may actuate particular 


5 - claſſes 
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- Wiſes, or individuals of that country; nor 
n WM - arts, the ſeductions, or the atms of the 
t french Republick, can be long intetpoſed be- 
„teen the cauſe and its effect, or diſturb for 


© cer the appointed order of human events, by 
8 conſtraining Great Britain and Ireland to en- 
* dure the afflictions and calamities of ſeperation, 
" Wor of a condition almoſt equivalent to it, while 
. they contemplate all the bleſſings of Union 


placed within their reach, and cqucking their 
acceptance, | 


With this view of the neceſſity and inevi-. 


ſe able nature of this event, the opinion I enter- 
ay aan of its utility is at leaſt conſoling to my 
de- {Won mind. Yet I ſhould neither have ha- 
ed N arded fuch ſpeculations, nor have preſumed 
as 


todetain your Lordſhips, eſpecially ſo long, 
vith this ſort of reaſoning, if I had thought it 
00 better than idle and viſionary theory. , But, 
in truth, I was conſcidus that it was | hiſtory - 
rather than ſpeculation that 1 was delivering 
laroughout, and I will venture to ſay there is 
hardly a point or turn in this ſpeculative 
ourſe, which you will not find verified, chap- 
7 for chapter, by the hiſtory of every con- 
exion we have hitherto known with the na- | 
ons which now compoſe our empire. 
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| 3 Le aue, i Mis me diſpoſed to 


S 7 od far back,” "w heft venture even to 


name 2 Saxon heptatchy, and the union of 
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that period, which, I think, may furniſh a re- 


flection or two not impertinent ta the preſent 
queſtion. 


„The kingdoms of the heptarchy, though 
united by ſo recent a conqueſt, ſeemed to be 


ſo ſtrongly cemented into one ſtate under | 
Egbert; and the inhabit ants of the ſeveral 


* provinces had loſt all deſire of revolting from 
«that conqueror,or of reſtoring their indepen- 
* dentGovernments.Theirlanguagewas every 

« where nearly the ſame; their cuſtoms. laws, 


5 inffitutions, civil and religious; and as ths: 


*race of their antient Kings was totally ex- 
«tin in all their ſubjected ſtates, the people 


*readily transferredtheirallegianceto a Prince 


© who ſeemed to merit it, by the ſplendourof 
his victories. the vigour of his adminiſtra- 


* tion, and the ſuperior nobility of his birth. 


An union alſo in government opened to 
them the agreeable proſpect of future tran- 
9 quillity ; and it appeared more probable, 
that they would thenceforth. become terri- 
ble to their neighbours, than be expoſed to 
their inroads and devaſtations.” We col- 
lect from this paſſage, not merely as an op:- 
nion 1 of 97 8 Hume s, but as an hiſtorical fact. 
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that the or 88 and national feel- 
ing which the inhabitants of the ſeveral inde- 


pendent. kingdoms before their union enter. 
ta med. no doubt, towards their reſ pecti ve 
countries, were caſiſ and quickly extended to 
the whole united kingdom. This change did 
not even Wait for a new generation, but was 
i opetated in the very life of the conque- 
ror, and therefore of thoſe who were them- 
ſelveshabituated to the narrower feeling. and 
who had experienced i in their own perſons the 
= humiliation and reſentment belonging to de- 
feat. For it is alſo remarkable that the harmo- 


nizing property of union was manifeſted in 
circumſtances the moſt adverſe of any to con- 
ciliation, I mean in the caſe. of 'an union 
| brought about by force, and attended v with all 


0178 
the irritation of compulſion nd 1 
173 Yarn tt 917% 
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toms, lav, and in Aw tions.civil and rel ious 
as cireumBlances, fayaurable, not 4 9.19 
eſtabliſhment, of union! hut to th e improve- 
| ment and promotion of its ben eficial conſe- 


quences. And laſliy, ws have the authority 
of this profound and philoſophical hiſtorian 


—_ for thinking that ſuch an union was likely not 
| | - only 
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only to yield the comforts of internal tran- 
quillity and peace, but ſo to improve the 
power and reſources of the kingdom, as, in- 


ſtead of trembling at the approach of every 

invader, to render it rather itſelf an object of 
terror, or at leaſt, of reſpect to ſurrounding 
nations. It is true that the Daniſh- invaſions 
followed immediately on this event, and we 
know that the repeated and powerful deſcents 
of that warlike nation, not only harraſſed and 
alarmed this iſland ypwards of a century, but 
at ſome periods reduced the Saxon power to 
the greateſt pol flible ſtreights. But. in the firſt 
place, the Daniſh invaſions were not the con 

ſequence of the union of the Heptarchy, and 
muſt ha ve happened without it. And in the 
next place, it is impoſſible to read the hiſtory of 
that period without perceiving, in every page 

a demonſtration « of. the ſalutary effects of that 

meaſure, and without aſeribing to the union 


under Egbert, alone, the ultimate preſervation 
of that kinge om. If the Danes had found the 


iſland in the ſame feeble and divided ſtate, in 
whith ths Sixons had themſelves atchieved 
the conqueſt of the Btitons; if they had had 
to contend only withthedigjoitited, difunited, 

and ſingle exertions of the ſeven ge” 41 
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i States of the Heptarchy e each in its turn, and 
if thoſe Princes who fought for England had 
not been enabled by the vnſon to oppoſe to 
- this powerful and perſevering enemy a com- 
| bined and concerted defence, it is manifeſt 
© that neither the vilour and talents of Egbert, 

nor the almoſt romantick endowments and 
"virtues of Alfred the Great, would have availed 
to prevent: a conqueſt as complete, and an ex- 
: tirpation of the Saxon power and flame out of 

* Bbyland, as perfect an id dreadful as that which 

"they had themſelves ihflited on · the defence 

lf ind divided Britons. But to pals forward 

to times foitiewhat fiearer'6 our own,” I would 


2 1 Wales. 185 8 Not? 
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Wales had — the power of all the 
C 2 Kings, andthe firſt Princes of the Nor- 
man line. It was not till the ig of Henry 
the Third, and then rather by / the effect of 
internal diſſention, than by tho arms or enter 
prize of that Prince, that Wales was brought 
undera ſort of ſeudaldependance on the Croun 
of England, and achnowledgod the Sovereign 
of the latter country as a feudal ſuperior. 
Wales was held, then, during that reiga 


| meerly as a fief, with the uſual acknowledg 
8 | ments, 
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1 ments, and under the uſual conditions belong - 
| ing to the feudal relation of ſeignory and vaſſa- 
lage, but without aay. claim on the part of 
England to political ſovereignty. This ſlender 
relation ſeems, howeyer, to haye improved i it- 
ſelf very rapidly into a connexion of a different 
and much more intimate nature, for in the 


very next reign, Edward the Firſt, the imme- 
: diate ſucceſlerof Henry:the Third, was: able to 
f convert. that feudal ſeigneury jato direct and 
n poſitive ſovreignty, and to annex the Principa- 


; lity of Wales inſeparably, and as part of the 
dominion of the Crown, to the throne of Eng- 
land, At the ſame period, and indeed on that 
occaſion, a partial communication, and but a 

partial one, of the laws and police of England 
wag made to Wales, by the Saum Hallte, as 

it is called, in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Bdward the Firſt I mention theſe particulars 
ouly 180bſetve; that at this period commenced 

_ an'@ra of connexion between England and 
Wales, not indeed preciſely the ſame in all 
points, but bearing, however, ſome reſem- 
blance and analogy to that which we ate prin- 
cipally conſideting to- day. l mean an 1 imper- 

ect political connexion, which conſiſted in 

| the two countries being governed by the ſame 
N 5 Prince, 
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Prince, with a partial uniformity of laws and 


| inſtitutions, remäiring diffi and ſeparate in 
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If we would . vin of ſoch a 
connexĩon, and its e ſſicuvy in producing either 
internabtranquihtyor eternal peace, we have 


only>te ꝓurſve che: hiſtory of that connexion, 


throughout ber NMhele period of its duration, 


from the reign of Edward the Firſt to that of 
Henry the Eighth. It. is by no means my in- 


tention to. interrupt this debate by ſuch a nar- 


rative, but merely to direct your Lordſhip! s at- 
tention ta the reſult of ſuch. an enquiry. For 
your Lordſhipsknow that Wales was not only 
diſquieted v within » by the troubles and marks 
lence, of ciyil diforder, but that both Sopntries 
were afliqed b dy a perpet tual ſucceſſion of mu- 


0 IN 
tual inroads an petty warfare, not t perhaps of 


ſufficient dignity t to attract 2 687 notice « of gene 
ral hiſto! ry, but Caleitae e keep them both 
expoſed to the frequent“ Laldinties, 5 and the 


conſtant anxiety attending a ſtate of! perma- 


nent hoſtility with a neighbouring enemy, 


and by theſe means fetard and interrupt on 
both ſides of the border, but eſpecially in 


Wales, the progreſs of elvilization, of arts, 
1 of 
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. of ind diſt, of. wealth, and, in a a word, of 
| public improvement in all its branches. But - 
this was a ſtate of things, which, as I have 


, ſaid, could not laſt for eyer, and the only per- 
I fect and ſovereign remedy for ſuch diſorders, 

e was at length adminiſtered in the reign of 
? Harry the Eighth; by that incorporating legiſ- 
0 ative Union which extinguiſhed in a day the 
f diſcord of ages, andidentifled forever theſe to 
- not only diſtinet, but hoſtile nations. In our 
I enquiry then concerning the comparative ad- 


#$\ 1. 


- vantages'or diſad vantages of theſe two modes 
a if telation; I mean that imperfect one which! 
f propoſes to combine connexion with Aiſtinet- 
by nefs, and that perfcer leg ative Union which” 
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aflicting period which. preced oded the alen 
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of progreſlive. and Nil increaſing, 5 
and happineſs, power, ſplendour and dignity 
which have ſucceeded, and as it is reaſonable 
to conelude, have der ved i in a great degree, 

if not principally, from that event. 
. | England 
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-az.the natural beginning of che progeſs, and 
one vas. reſorted to as.) che inſtrument. of 
union, This part of ghe/Soatch courſe, bow- 
ever, Was euer ai chie ved Scotland never was 


congqgered f But the attempty,andall:;the, mi- 


ſeries attending that. long and abſlinate ſtrug- 


sleigeluged both countries jn;blood,andduring 


more than three centurics afflicted. them with 


calamitiea the amoumt of which ion either fide, 


un A hiſtorians 
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out thei charge of exaggeration. 5 115 ſan- 
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century v was a a peried of great political diſcord 
and difſention between England and Scotland, 
in which the latter country entertained and 
manifeſted, as we have been led to, expect, 

that angry and querulous temper Which! ha ve 
deſcribed as growing out of the ſituation, and 
as inſeparable from. hat. jarring and abhorrent 
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dination. This cauſe produced its natural ef- 
fecta, and both diſturbed. the empire in peace, 
and weakened: jt in war, ſometimes by politi- 
cal contention between the people of Scotland 
and the Monarch, , ſometimes by the habitual 
animoſity of the two, countries, hardly kept 
under by the authority or mediation of the 
common ſovereign, ſometimes by the intrigues 
of Scotland with France, and above all by the 
purſuit of the idol independence, to the very 
brink of ſeparation. ' The very unity of the 
Crowns became a grievance; and your Lord- 
 -ſhips know, that towards the cloſe of this pe- 
rod, I mean in the firſt years of the reign of 
Queen Anne and of the preſent century, partly 
by projects for abridging the perogative, be- 
cauſe it was adminiſtered out of Scotland, 
2 Pyrtly by projects for uſurping a conſiderable 


portion of the regal power, in order that it 
might 
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might be adminiſtered within Scotland; partly, 
in fine, by refuſing to accede to'the ſettlement 
of the ſucceſſion adopted in England, the Par- 
liament of Scotland, the patriots of Scotland, 
with the acclamation of the whole people of 
Scotland, brought the danyer of impending ſe- 


paration ſo home to the ſenſe and boſoms of 


both countries, that theit prudence was at length 
alarmed; they opened their arms to each other, 


and took ſhelter from imminent and incurable - 


ruin, in that inſeparable embrace which has 


ever ſince, and I truſt ever will, continue to 


unite us. It is thus that extremes touch, 
and thus that theſe two nations, from the laſt 


term of alienation and repugnance; paſſed at a 
ſingle ſtep, into rr = gat ans may indiſſo- 


luble union. | | 1 104 


The connexion krece England had Ire- 
land began it conqueſt, and the relation was 


that of ſovereign and ſubject; I do not ſay a 


ſovereign able, at all times, to enforce his do- 
minion, or a ſuhmiſſivè ſubject acknowledging 
and acquieſcing under the authority of his 
maſter. But whatever connexion ſubſiſted 


between the two countries, had that ori- 
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zin and preſetved that character througli it; 
rſt period. This firſt and intolerable» tage 
ve national relation paſſed forward; however, 
and ſofteniectꝭ itſelf gradually, but through the 
ſanguitnlary proceſs of habitual reſiſtance and 
inſuberdination, ſeedling occaſionally into ci- 
vib wars and rkbellions of the moſt ſerocious 
character, Aten Wependene wönserzun, or a 
mitigated but a vowed dependence of Ireland 
on England. I allude now to that period 
during which the Iriſn nation, with a parlia- 
ment of their own,'werey however, ſubject to 
the legiſlature of England. Ido not ſpeak of 
the rigit, nor wiſh to engage in that already 
obfolete, though recent controverſy.” ſpeak 
__only of the act, for ſuch was the conſtitution, 
de facto, of Engliſh and Iriſh connexion; in the 
memory of the youngeſt: of your Lordſhips. 
This ſecond period; alſo, paſſtd away; and the 
preſent improved ſtate of Iriffi independence, 
1 as it now ſußbſiſts was atchieved hy means, 
| which I have already had occafion to allude 
if to; I mean by the opportune exertion of Triſh 
oe nergy in moments of Britiſh debility and diſ- 
treſs. For thoſe conceſſions wert certainly 
granted i in eircumſtances of dureſs, whether 
r aux gow, with better grace, be ſtated to 
. 


Ation-of the conceding} country, or not. In 


with ſeparate parliaments Ireland claims a 
ſovereign independent government, and that 


controul in every one of its concerns. We 
are at this moment, therefore, making an ex- 
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ha ve flowed from the juſtice and liberal diſpo- 


the mean while we haye arrived, in the due 
ant regular courſe, at that preciſe point of 
connexion, : which has been the principal ob- 
ject of diſcuſſion.) We have a common prince, 


we exerciſe, nevertheleſs, with the acqui- 


it 
claim is freely admitted by our own; while | | 
eſcence of Ireland, an open aſcendancy and | 


periment, vrhich is not yet twenty years old, 
of the mutual advantages to be derived from 
that mode of connexion, of its efficacy in 
ſtrengthening the empire, in repelling danger 
froti without, in reconciling the minds and | 
| 
| 


affections of the nations within, and, finally, 
in obmenting and perpetuating their union. 
We muſt, indeed, regard the preſent moment 
as the firſt; in which the courſe of events has 
furniſhed the proper ordeal of this condition; 
Imean a ariſis of difficulty and danger to the 
empire; for this is theo true touchſtone on 
which the virtue of ceonnexion and of mutual 
engage ments mæy 6 Sutely, my 
od. Lords, 
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| Lords, at this period of the argument, I may 
claim the benefit of facts, of which we are 
ourſelves. the living witneſſes, and appeal at 
once to the diſaſtrous teſtimony of the preſent 
' hour, not only for the inadequacy, of ſuch a 
ſyſtem to yield Protection and ſupport ; in the 
period of difficulty, but for its active and fatal 
efficacy 3 in augmentin 8 the dangers and haſten- 
ing the common ruin. Can we need better 
proof than every tide has of late brought us, 

that c the preſent feeb le and flim fy, Vit which 
connects Great Na with Ire and, does 1 not 
poſſeſs « one principle of ſtability, and has not 
ſtamina to reſiſt that innate tendenc y to decay 
and diſſoution, which accompanies all life 
from the cradle, whether natural or politick. 

What reſult then is it reaſonable > to | look for 
from this experiment? I ſhould w iſh to ſpeak 
on this occaſion, not merely with reſpect, but 
I muſt ſay, with gratitude and. reverence, of 
the conduct held by. that which, we muſt call 
the Iriſh, nation, and which i is, indeed, entitled 
to that appellation, I mean the Iriſh Govern- 
ment, the Iriſh Parliament, a great portion of 
the property of Ireland, of its gentry, and even 
of its people. In theſe we have witneſſed exer- 
tions of. courage, activity, perſeverance, and 
ſpirit, 


1 . - 
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ſpirit, as well as of fidelity and honour, in ful- 
filling the engagements of their connexion 
with us, and! in the protection and defence of 
their own country, which challenge the thanks 
of Great Britain, and the approbation of the 


11 j/ 


world. But 217 ſentiment cannot either « con- 


117 


The 17 the prudence, and * which 


we commend, on one hand, do not, however, 


prevent an ex tenſive and deſi perate conſpiracy, 
on the other, againſt the common ſafety of 


Great Britain and Ireland, and aiming, above 


all, avowedly and diſtinctly againſt that con- 


nexion, in which the ſafety of both is felt to 
reſide. After hearing his Majeſty's lawful ex- 


0 N. 


ercife of the powers with which the Conſtitu- 
tion of Ireland has inveſted him, and the legi- 
timate means employed by the Sovereign of 


1 


that country to preſerve a a uniformity of mea- 
ſures i in the direction of our common intereſts, 


treated as the interference of a foreign power, 
we ha ve the misfortune of ſeeing at this hour 
a great portion of the Iriſh people, conſiderable 
for its numbers, and, I fear, not altogether 
contemptible, even for its blood and talents, 


in open rebellion againſt our common Sove- 


reign, 


next, beyond which lies only that alternative, 
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reign, and in x cloſe Alliance with our common 


| enemy. The. diſſalution of all connexion be- 
tween us is the object they profeſs. The grie v- 
N ance which they have riſen to redreſs i is that 


connexion; the cauſe which their manifeſtos 
proclaim, the ſtandard under Which they muſter 
and fight, is ſeparation. This end then, towards 
which we have ſeen ſuch connexions are con- 


tinually prone, this very ſeparation, which is 


the natural inborn, propenſity of imperfecd re- 


5 lation, i 1 already, in this caſe, the Aubjet of 


acival war, and is at. this moment committed 
tothe iſſue of arms, which is ſtill depending. 
1 havr glanced, i in this manner, the hiſtory « of 
Britiſh and. Lriſh-connexion only to ſhew, that 
amongſt its many other evils, that of tendency | 
to total, extinction, which we have been 


tapght by principle, and by theexampleofother 
countries, to expeg, is proved in fact, and in 
the actual caſe, to be one of its praperties; ; and 


Lam hardly apprehenſiye of a diſſenting voice 


S. 2 = 


ta the concluſion which appears to me to re- 


ſult from this deduction, Whether of hiſtory 


or reaſon, that we haye reached the point at 


which, 1 in the firſt place, the evils of imperfect 
connexion are at their height, and in the 
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| ſo often mentioned, of ſeparation ot unions 
We ſtänd precifely in that predicament, tn 

- which the pradente 6f both countties; and the” 
fidelity and Honour of thofe. who ate entruſted 
with theit intereſts, 'I nican” their” Govern 

| thetits'and'Legiflatittes; ute "called upon by 
che mont folerin ard instant appbsl, L magni 
che perfl ef theik eoutitriey; to Mhateh' them 
from chat ptæcipic, on'the ty euge of which 
they fraud already waWring, and td lud 

five themſełves. It cunnòt, fürely, be a dif- 

beult or doubtful queſtion, w Rether we ſhould 

fold our artus, and look on pon this danger, 

aud ine certain ruin in which it etitiäg or fbl- 

low that ſecure arid alfeady trotfen puth which 

— cotidudrd to *6tier"colliiries, 
now-idehtified with Eüghitfd, I tnean Wales 
and Scbtland, to mote thin fuftty - We 
hzvefardly learnt/ from: both thoſe emp, 
thitt the mtuſure adopted by thers; wot bly: 

affords 4 perfect reiiiedy apvinflthelevitywith = 
which we ate fie H tf ding: bht poſfeſſes 
piecifaly che öppsgitsei Property From” that 
whichÞs the character bf out pteſent impt- 
fe, ilk Conttrücted contiexibi} inidrhely; "that - 
of tenditig to a bonſtant Ati certain ihiprove- | 
ment atid perfeQion;/tnfltad'of dimitiutivivand 
5 youy 


deterioration 
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5 Having hit herto treated the geſtion ſome- 
hat TPeculatively, I would hꝰw ſpeak more 
Plrtibblarly tothe practicatiiducements which 
Mould recommend this meaſure to both coun- 
Mes; Au, ER, te Great Britain: 
LOT de AH na omn::; 7 
1 The advantages to be derived to Great Bri- 
tain from an incorporating union with Ireland 
may = ome into poſitive and!negative. 
4 AR #2. oor 1 1 -< 211535 £554 4, 643 Id 
my poſitive, I mean an acceſſion of real 1 
effieſent furce to our preſent Empire, as a navel 
and Military power; for were all cauſe of diffe- 
rente between the countries extinguiſhed, and 
. were the aſſections or the whole! of Ireland as 
i ſincerely directed towards the general ſervice of 
the Empire an its force as diſpoſable for that 
. purpoſep as may be ſaid of every part of Great 
Pritain, it cannot be doubted that the power 
and reſourtes of that Empire would receive an 
: effentialaugmentation and improvement, But 
I would rather paſ on to that claſs, of advan- 
tage which Ehave called negative, and which 


1 me the moſt 1 of the * 
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By the negative advantage of union, I mean _| 
that of avoiding, in moments of war and diffi- 
culty, thoſe embarraſſments which have never 


failed to, diſtract and annoy us as aften, at 
leaſt of late years, as war and difficulty have 
occurred; and, Which render Ireland, at this 
moment, inſtead of, a .xeſource, only a dead 


weight hung round the neck of \Britiſh exer- 


tion, at a time when the full energy of both 


might be well em ployed a gainſt | the common | 
enemy. 1 Fhe:cafe is ſuch, that we have not 
only to contend withothis difficulty in our 


conteſt with France, but it muſt, I think, be 5 
an ĩimprovident and fanguine view of our own 
affairs and of the general events in Europe, to 

conſider oven (the: preſervation of Ireland, I 
mean her preſervation to the paternal govern · 


ment of his Majeſty, and the continuance of 
any connexion between us, as a matter which 
is not become in ſome degree dor other, pro- 


blematical band precarious IL would by no 


means be underſtood tuſpeakdeſpondently on 


that ſubject; I am far from feeling ſo. 1 
ſpeak only of danger and doubt, as exciting a 
prudent exertion to counteract them; not o a 
mean or "unprofitable; fear- No man in Eng- 


land can repoſe a more entire confidence in 
fo ES the 


0 » : 4 2 [ k 
. the vigilance, the fkill and the divine valour 
| of the Britiſh navy than myſelf. I profeſs an 


equal reliance on the courage and diſcipline 
of Britiſh troops, endowed as I have always 


thought them with higher excellence than 


thoſe of any other nation in the world. I 
have a firm confidence: alſo in the ſpirit aud 
bravery of the Iriſn nation, and in the honour 
and fidelity of that part of it which profeſſes 


attachment to out empire, and to our mutual 


connection; but with all : theſe: grounds of 


rational hope and expectation, there are two 


points in which I cannot feel the ſame im- 
plicit confidence; on each of which, however, 

our:ultimate ſecurity, and the iſſue of this 
conteſt; muſt depend. I cannot rely conſi- 


dently on the conſtancy of fortune in war; 


nor on the ſteadineſs and uniformity; of any 


national ſemtiment whatever. Ido not know 


why there is a rebellion in Ireland at all. 
T. have never heard any adequate cauſe aſ- 


ſigned fop it. Such pretences as have been 


reſorted! to for juſtifying it, have either been 


puſterior to the events of -which they are al- 
Jedged o have been the cauſes; or utterly 


irreconcileable with the avowed objects of the 


robellion. Who for example will believe thoſe 


men 


men fincere who would aſcribe their jaſurrec- 
tion to the religious differences between two 
ſects of chriftians; while they propoſe to re- 
dreſs that. grievance, by a remedy, the ſuccefs 
of which muſt eradicate from their country, 
or ſubject to a furious and fanatic perſecution, 
the profeſſion of chriſtianity itſelf ? + have 
never, I ſay, heard any diſtinct gnevance arti- 
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culated, which would not be enhanced 'n 


_ thoufand+ fold, by the moſt perfect ſucceſs 

that can be propoſed in the acknowledged ob- 
jects of this abſurd rebellion. Not knowing 
then the principle of the preſent troubles in 


lreland, I have no rule for meaſuring their ex- 
tent, or for limiting their progreſs, and I can- 
not ſay with confidence, whether any part of 


the Iriſn nation, or at leaſt the greater and 
predominant part, will at ſome future period 
even profeſs adherence to Britiſh connexion; 


neither am I endowed with the means of pre- 


dicting poſitively the event of another enter- 


prize againſt Ireland, if the enemy ſhould at- 


tempt. it in more favourable circumſtances. 
[-repeat it, my Lords, Ido not deſpond on 
this view of the danger; I ſay on the contrary | 
tbat the proper means are ſure to repel it“ I 
| * only of the danger as of a motive for 


exerting 
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| exerting both wiſdom and courage in oppoſing 
it. In that view I am oonſtrained to acknow- 


ledge doubt; and doubt on ſuch a queſtion 


cannot be diveſted of anxiety, nor ſeparated 


from a duty to aim at the attainment of better 


fecurity for objects of ſuch unappreciable value. 


Ido not ſay Ireland imuſt be loſt if we have 
not a Union, but I cannot ſay leſs than this, 


that we have no ſecutity for the preſervation 
of Ireland, if we do not draw the bonds of 


. our: connexion much <clofers:and that with- 

out delay With ſuch apprehenſions it can- 
not be unſeaſonable to contemplate a little 
more cloſely, the conſequences of a total ſe- 
paration from Ireland, and of the neceſſary 
attendant, at leaſt, in the preſent moment, on 
ſuch: a rupture IL mean her: immediate al- 
lance with=the French Republic. Moment- 


_ ous as theſe>conſequences are, L thall ' paſs 


rapidly over them becauſe they are too obvi- 
ous; and their importance too ſenſible, to re- 


| _ or, ner ae amplification. 
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An Iriſh ee le or rather anar- 


cChy, muſt be the firſt and inſtant conſequence 
ol our ſeparation. Let any man; then, attached 


to the Britiſh Conſtitution; let any one who is 
. fond 


og 


fond of order and ſecurity in ſociety, or even 


afraid of the extremes of diſorder; let any one 
who would ſhrink from univerfa] plunder, con- 
fiſcation and murder, with all the nameleſs 
miſeries, wretchetineſs and guilt, which are 
but the particulars. of that aggregate called 
anarchy; let any man, I ſay, who has either 
the ſlighteſt concern for the human race and 
its happineſs, a ſ park of love for his country, or 


even a common and vulgar ſolicitude for his 


own or his childrens! ſecurity; reflect for a mo- 
ment on the triumphant eſtabliſhment of a 
democratic anarchy in Ireland. It is not 
enough to fay + Proximus ardet ; it is part of 


our own tenement which is in flames, and we 


come in abſolute contact with this peſtilent 
contagion. Let us, I ſay, conſider ſoberly, if 
you pleaſe, but deeply and ſrriouſly, how 


much this danger would be increaſed by ſuch 


an ẽventʒ and what the nature af the danger is. 
will not inſiſt on this topic it might lead 
me too far. But I fall 6 to conſequences 
of another ſort. 
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Let us aun Sees ON would * 


the ſituationof the weſtern coaſts of this iſlands. 
from the Land's- end to the Hebrides. Let us 
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aſk — Devonſhire, Briſtol, Wales, Li- 
verpool, Lancaſhire, Glaſgow, let us aſk thoſe 
whoſe. houſes no ſtand on the margin of the 
Iriſh. Channel, whoſe, lawns. and gardens are 
waſhed by that ſea, whigh.now ſeparates them 
only:from-frignds; let usalkthoſs manufactur- 
ing coaſts and counties, and theſe great trading 
cities Which I have; enumerated, and which 
now draw wealth and profit, without danger, 
iam that channel,, what, their. Condition and 
chat of their country will be, hen they ſtand 
within, hail of a, powerful anl. ſaxage enemy , 
_ which the darkneſyof a ſingle night can bring 
to their chamber doors. At. preſent, the Bri- 
tim commerce and the Britiſh navy paſsſreely, 
through; this channel, with friendly ports and, 
coafts on either ſide, ag if. it werg an inland na- 
vigation; while, the ſhips of the; enemy c 
dot approach, nor entangle thernſelvgs either 
fox Wat or trade, with this matitimę, paſs, But 
after ſush a. change, when, Ireland. is hoſtile, 
and in the hands of an enemy. let thoſe who 
direct our naval affairs, and he, I Will take 


this opportunity. of ſaying it, do fo with fo 
much honour. to e 2 ſomueh 00 | 


+ #® © 2 
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let thoſe who are beſt acquainted with 7 


; * P . 


maritime ſituation; declare, what new exertion 


of vigilance will be tequired; what additional 


number of ſhips and of ſcatnen muſt be fe- 


tained from offenſive War, and muſt abandon 
| the ocean, to protect the coaſts f Great Bri- 


tain agairift thoſe of Ireland; and to watch the 
ports of the latter countfy i in its whole cirecum- 
ference.” Let us reflect on the advantage loſt 


o the Britiſhi navy and its operations, by ex- 


cluſion from Cork, and from the buther and 


* 


veſtern harbours of Ireland; tet that difadvin- | 
e be ön y doiibled'by adding 6ur loſs to the 
gun of he enemy, when they Have all the ; 


ports and bays bf Ireland at their diff pofal or in 
their occupa ON. 'How' many ſquadrons more 


miſt we employ to tend at once the arma- 
ments of Breſt and L Orient, and thoſe of Tre- 


land. What will be "the ſituation of our chan- 
nel and our Weffern trade, when enemies 


eruizers iffuè from and ſhelter in France to the 
ſouthward, and Ireland to the northward, and | 


far to the weſtward of the entrance of our 


channel. The V ictualling Board will tell us 


how the nayy will be ſupplied, when Cork is 
ſhut againſt us, and Victuals only tlie Breſt 
ſquadrons. When the ports of Ireland are all 
"Ws ; French, 


i 
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| French, will j Lo equally unpoſſible to tranſ. 


port trpops — France, As 1 he thoſe troops 


ASY 25; 


” were to, nette the cir Ns few on ſhore, and the 


ſhips, wh 57 Þ tepotps POT 121 a 8 them 


bs eto figh heir way he France? When 
14 8 8 int "th 

TA Rm TO 1 7 

Aer; ro N. eh LET, of Xt Be 


read y to em wit in te hours 


fail of. the Fra oP 1 will inyaſion be as 


chimerical. and vi ionary a8, it „How is from 
France: 40.the . ſouthern counties 1 of England; 
Will in fine internal diſc ptent, or peculative 


3». 41 1 


error, or the ſecret machinations of French 


: corruption,and Engliſh treaſon, dr will | popu- 


lar hope in the firſt ſweets of diſorder and 


anarchy have leſs, or will they not have much 


more heart and confidence, when with the ex- 


12 — 1 


, ample gf a ſucge eſsfy] rebel lion, they haye alſo 


the ſupport. of neighbouring armies t to encou- 


21 1 


enden, Tra} . 20 Nie 5 90621 br. 1811 ' 
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7: Dake. are ſo ome, far 1— 5 all, it would be 
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| :diffgult, to, enu erate thus ſuddenly all the 


-conſequences of riſh ſeparation from Great 


Britain, a nd connexion with Fra ance, as it 

' would affect ee I: am far from faying, ! 
will never admit that even theſe accumulated 
| diifficulties, 


—— — —— — —— — —  —_ _ 


difficulties, would prove too many for the 
hitherto unmatched owers of Britiſh energy 
or wiſdom. But 1 ſay the change would be 
great, the danger as yet untried, and the iſſue 
more doubtful than our prudence. as Engliſh- 


4 . 


| men, and much more, our duty as entruſted 
| with the i intereſts of our country, ſhould j per- 


4 9 
mit us to expoſe it to, if the trial can be 


| averted by any honourable means. It appears 


to me the greateſt peril to which the Britiſh 


Empire, whether we conſider its power and 


greatneſs without, or its ſecurit ; freedom, 
and independen ce within, ever was or can be 
expoſed. On the queſtion, therefore, as it re- 
gards Great Britain, 1 have no heſitation in 
aſſenting to the meaſure, and concurring in 


this addreſs. | 


| 


7 


This conſideration might, perhaps, be 


thought i in ſtrictneſs ſufficient for the atten- 


tion of this Parliament, ſince the Parliament 
of Ireland is no doubt competent to delwerate 
and decide om all that regards the intereſt of 


| Ireland | in this queſtion. No man is leſs diſ- 


poſed than I am, to controvert the concurrent 
competence of the Iriſh Parliament'to deli- 


berate, and 1 1ts excluſiye NN to decide 
. eee 
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the queſtion as it regards Ireland. I mug, 
nevertheleſs, think the intereſt of Ireland in 
this meaſure, a very material point in the deli- 
beration of the Britiſh! Parliament alſo. For 
although an entire union with that country 
appears ts be deſirable on a ſeparate view of 
Britiſh intereſt; yet it would, in my opinion, 
Ceaſe to be ſo, if it were not advantageous to 
Ireland alſo. The benefit muſt be mutual in 
this mutual tranſaction, in order to be enjoyed 
by either. The, evils attending ſeparation 
would not be removed; but og the contrary 
would in my: judgment; be much enhanced, 
by any meaſura which ſhould unite us at the 
expence, or to the eſſential prejudice of either. 
If fincere and cordial harmony is not the fruit 
of union; if identity in conſtitution is not 
founded on identity of intereſt; and is not fol- 
lowed by identity of ſentiment and feeling to- 
wWards the united empire, ſuch an union will 
not cure the evils of imperfect relation, or even 

| ſeparation, but may bring ſomeof them nearer 
and more home to both; and will produce but 
few of thoſe advantages which I conſider as 
the true inducements to that meaſure. | 
claim i it, therefore, as an Engliſh queſtion, to 


| e whether Union with Great Britain 
| will 
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poſe to purſue that enquiry not for the pur- 
poſe of inſtructing Ireland in her own intereſts 
or duties, but for that of informing ourſelves 
of the intereſt of our ow] n country in this mea- 


ture; and reſting che judgment of the Britiſh || 
Parliament, if it ſhould berfavoarable'to it on = 


tho only ſolid and ſecure baſis, of mutual nd 
| RITTER ve oft ons bg: 
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| 4 am, therefore, to nder the e 


quences which would refult to Ireland, from 
chat ſituatiom of which I have: already de- 
ſeribed ſume uf the conſequences to England; 

I mean a total ſeparation from Great Britain, 


and alliance with the French Republic. I 
have already aſſumed as the firſt fruit of this 
event, or probably as either preceding or ac- 
companying it, the abolition, in all its parts, 
of the preſent conſtitution of Ireland, the 
- zealous attachment to which is oppoſed to all 
the advantages of Union and the eſtabliſn- 


ment on its ruins, of an Iriſ Republic on the 


French model; This change and all the com- 


plicated calamity it bears n gremio, I confider 
as more fatal than all the reſt to the happineſs 
of Ireland; but I will rather poſtpone its con- 

ſideration 


will be beneficial to Ireland; and 1 ſhould pro- f 
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| ſideration for a moment, and advert to the 


other leſs important, indeed, but yet ſerious 
effects of ſuch a revolution. It imphes then, in 
the firſt. place, a ſtate of open hoſtility to 
England; and this warfare muſt in all, proba- 
bility partake of the nature of civil war. For 
it cannot be ĩmagined, that Ireland ſhould be 


unanimous in ſurrendering a free Government 


and embracing French chains; nor in prefer- 
ring that abhord compound of guilt and 
madneſs, of infamy and ruin; to the bleſſings 
of religion, law, honour, ſecurity, and genuine 
freedom; nor'is it imaginable that Ireland will 


be unanimous in rejecting Britiſh connexion 


for-the purpoſe of fraternizing with France. 


The event which 1 have ſuppoſed, I have ſup- 
| poſed: to be the iſſue of war, in which one 


party in Ireland, now the ſtrongeſt, and I truſt 
the moſt numerous, has been ſubdued. But 
ſubmiſſion to force does not change the mind; 


and were ſuch à calamity to befall Ireland, 


the new Iriſh; Directory will find that the 
armies of England, when employed in the 
reſcue of Ireland from that ſlavery, will be 
ſeconded by a great and powerful portion of 


their ſubjects. Ireland then is doomed in this 


event, to foreign and internal war, with all its 
TE complicated 
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complicated miſeries, of which the hitterneſs 
is indeed, yet on the palate of that unhappy 
country.” I have already ſpoken of the diſad- 
vantages to which even England would be 
fubjeQed from the hoſtility of Ireland: It is 
manifeſt that the country wich is the leaſt 
powerful on ſhore, and is null at ſea, muſt la- 
bour under the ſame diſad vantage multiplied 
in an infinite degree. A French army in 
ireland is the natural conſequence of this ſtate 
of things: if that army is weak, it cannot pro- 


tect them) if it is ſtrong and adequate to the 


objects of France in ſending it, as aſſuredly it 
will be. Ireland becomes a miſerable province 
of France. But Ireland as a ſeparate ſtate, 
muſt. alone provide for all the imperial eſta- 
bliſhments to which ſhe now contributes but 
a part. Ireland muſt have an army all her 


own, and the will find ſhe muſt ſubſidise her 
allied army, not by treaty only, but by requiſi- 


tion and contribution, and every other ſorm of 
exaction and extortion, limited by the modeſty 


of the French Directors, their Generals, and 


all their ſubordinate officers of plunder. They 


| muſt have fortified towns, and all the eſta- 


bliſhments of that coſtly branch of defence. 


Ty muſt have a navy, * ſhips, maintain 


* arſenals 
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| arſenals 5 3 fopply their navy 


with ſtores and proviſions, and they muſt man 


and pay their flects;” all from their own funds 
and/refourees: Have the *conomiſts of Ire- 
land computed the price of theſe imperial | 
honours, if indeed. they can be jborngat all? 


But let them conſider, whether the inſulated 


trade and wealth of Ireland will furniſh either 


men or money | for fuch demands, even after. 


the people ſhould have o far belied all the 


experience which the world has had ef them, 


| by ſubmitting with perfect obedienee to the 
utmoſt exactions that can be laid upon them. 
It would after all be worthy of a moments ro- 


flexion, whether if Ireland ſhould not ſudden- 
ly accompliſh that Which France, Spain, nd 
Holland, ſeconded, by an armed neutrali of 
the maritime powers of the North; "that is to 


tay, what the whole naval world have tried 


in vain, I mean ſhould not Taddeily-acquitc 4 


ll. ſuperiorityat ſea over Great Britain, whether 
ber commerce and ciner hope which: her in- 


ſular ſituation: could. ſuggeſt or zealize,, muſt 
not be held by ſufferance,; and at the. 


fra? 


mnature ad allied ber, But whoſe gene- | 


rous nj of an equal Fand hotoutable) partici- 
9¹¹ * * 
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pation in power, proſperity and happineſs ſhe 
had rejected with inſult, as if it had been an 
jury. trelagd will, no doubt, not expect 


ifterherſeparation ram England, and alliance 
with, gur eng mies, to partake freely in our Eaſt 
India or our ciniab trade; nor will ſhe ex- 
gelt of Englund in theſe circumftandes, the 
great aud Uberal' ry ifices which ſhe 'now 
25 5 the ſupport agd Promotion of Triſh | 
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* uſtry,. with t the amount and Particulars of 


ain a noble Lord: has Juſt made us ac- 
quaimted ; ſacriſices which, howeyer liberal in 
beirestent, and however beneficial to Ireland 
* in their effect, I oonſider only as a natural in 
WU flgtice'of' frateriial affeRtion, as well as an 


vie exertion of ſys oy 6% While we are 6 


IN ag 169541 
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1 ee connexion, Wil 3 of France. 
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ir the ſhare.of it adi whixh they, would be ad- 
nitted, and the chu itions af its tenure, com- 


— peufate this loſs? Will reſtraints and prohibi- 
t WW tions on the' commercial inte rsourſe between 
E. delt ag ItBlatid be no os to che latter 
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country ? The papers on your Lordſhips 
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Me 8 "ill aßen us on that point. | 
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err, 
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ES not to ſay . For 52 bf 'thoſe who 
Dow; ſupport heir uatient totinexion With 
England,; and whom the chſe 1 have Rated 
ſuppoſes 1 to | have beet, defeated. But will con- 
fiſcation and murder 50 nb ceper Even than 
| this? In the favage triumpl of democraticalf 
e will. not eyery /friendtothe/eftabliſh. 
ed conflitution of Ireland, to the authority 0 
law, or event to the moral reftraftv of virtue 
and religion, will not every ode who's x evilty 

| of that unpardonable brenne ale the 
Fee of p fpropert Y, real or per ſbnal, great or 
. ſmall, will not i in 4 word all thofey Ewhibſc ſitua- 
tion eme 10 offer eh er 4 Ire, or a curd to 
bo violence, be involve 1 1 that unidifinguiſhing 
E 7 e le e ien nee tue way 
Hefte and. 7 PAN e 3 of fock revolu 

; tions ? 1 mult 25 put it, m y. Lords, ſer! 
ouſly and earneſtly, 1 not as a 25 of declama 
tion, or falſe and artificial feeling, butgs fur 


niſhing 
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lreland, without diſtinckion of degree, or of 
religious perſuaſion, what would be the con- 
| ſequence. of , complete victory obtained by 
France in Ire land, hat would be the inevita- 
dle conſequence o of 2 
her political, religious and civil intereſts, over 
to the diſeretion of that deſcriptions of Iriſhmen 
who would! wen become their maſters, and of 
+ that deſcription: of anarchy which muſt follow ; 
/ ſuchevents2sIbavedeſcribed...Ichooſerather = 
to hint at than to dwell on ſuch topics. They N 
ure indeed fitter for the private meditation of 
thoſe who are concerned, j in them, than for a 
public diſeuſfion or rhetorical awplification. 
51s am content, with having Dated ſhortly and 
diſpaſhonately,t the nature and degree of ſome 


command "Ireland, * ME the authority of 
urgent t and inſtant neceffi y, to {eek without 
delay, the KB We 
ſents to . Bo 
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niſhing the ſoundeſt argument, and exciting 


the warmeſt Glicitude, to the property, and I 
may day t to the indyſtry, and to the virtue of 
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elivering Ireland; w ith all 
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of thoſe dangers 141 may induce England 
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x It is impoſſible : to overlook ſome circum. 
ances 1 in.the igternal and political condition 
of Ireland, which bear as powerfully on the 
queſtion of Union, and ſeem to recommend 
that meaſure to the people of Ireland, as 
Arongly | for the purpoſesc of equal government, 
and of civil and municipal happineſs, as on 
| any other grounds whatever. Ireland is a di. 
| vided country, but unequally diyided as to 
property and numbers; the leaſt numerous 
claſs poſfeffing the property and; che power; 

but the moſt numerous entertaining, ;and in- 
deed neee and tenacioully, claims 
Pore | I need not detain your Lordſhip: by 
deſcribing the extent or the violence of thoſe 
paſſions | which, inflame. and exaſperate both 
parts of the Triſh, Nation againſt each other. 
Every « one knows the firm ang immoveable 
baſis on which thei mutual hatred fiands, the 


1621 : 


Irreconcileable nature of its motives, its bit- 


1109 3 


ter, malignant; and implacable character. In 


107 


this frame, and temper 4 af mind, however, to- 


1109! 


wards each, other, one of _ theſe portions of 


Ireland claims and exerciſes what is felt by 
both, to be A ſpecies of dominion over the 


other. 


N — „ - 4 1 
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other. Thelieve it is hardly too much to ſay, [ 
chat there are two nations in Ireland; two 


ground it oh an old title of conqueſt, confirmed, F 
as they contend, hy poſſeſfion, acquieſcence, 
and preſcription. They claim alſo the federal 

ſupport of Great Britain in maintainibg this © 


cloſe alhance and identity of views between 


upon our honbur and our gratitüde, and they 


the one hand, 1 cannot admit the aſcendancy 
of one part of a nation, over another part of 


r — rc eeed dt. ———_— — 


Iriſh” peoples; the one fovereign, the other 
ſabje&:; The ſovereign clafs, or caſt of Iriſh- « 
men, claim their Tovercignty as of right, and | 


dominion, on the ſolemn grounds of fidelity 
to implied compact, compenſation for ſacri. 
fices, and reward for ſervices. They ſhew a 


themſelves and the Englhſh intereſt inTreland 
im all times, and they rely as ſtrongly on re- 
cent; and even on preſent exertlons in a com- 
mon cauſe, as on the uniform tenour of their 
ancient ſervices. 'In'a'wotd, they call at once 
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ſupport that appeal by a fiream and ſeries of 
facts which wWe cannot controvert. I muſt 
confeſs! that have always felt this | point as 
conſtituting a true and proper dilemma—on Fe 


the ſame nation, to the extent and to the 
purpoſe claimed in Ireland, as capable of 
185 aſſuming 


0 
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70 
aſſumingany character deſerving thedenomi. 
nation of richt That which is a wrong on 
one fide, cannot, intelligibly to me, become a 
right in the other. Wrong | is not a material 
aut of which it appears poſſible to conſtruct 


right; and I do not think the virtues of poſ- 
ſeſſion, preſcription, or any other limitation 
of time, which are ſuppoſed! to cure the-vices 


of a ball title, at all applicable to the caſe of 


perpetually ſubſiſting, and, as it were, reno- 
voting wrongs, eſpecially ſuch as affect the 
"political rights of great numbers of men. The 
operation of preſcriptian i in confirming titles, 
even in the private tranſactions of property, 
is, indeed, different, I believe, from the com- 
mon notion that is formed of it. Preſcription 
does not cure the original vice of a'bad title; 
but, afterall memory of the good title, which 
had been fupplamed by the uſurped one, has 
been loſt aud buried under the oblivion of 
time, preſcription, that is to ſay, the lapſe 
of time within which legakmemoty can ſur- 
| vive, determines the expiration of the old ti- 
tle and gives effect, not to the bad one Which 
arc ſuperſeded it, but to a neu title arifing 


out of poſſeſſion, and conſummated in this 
mangerby nnn of preſcriptive time. 
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Nothing of this applies to ſubſiſting and con- 
tinuing wrongs, in which the length of their 
duration, and the frequency of their repeti- 

tion, inſtead of diminifhing the injury, muſt 

be felt td be a grievous aggravation, and in- 
Read. of converting wrong into right, ſeems || 

only to improve and fortify the title of thoſe 

who ſuffer, to ſhake off the injury on the firſt 
opportunity that offers. If poſſeflionithen will 
not conſtitute this fin gular right which is 

1 claimed in wrong, as between thepart jesthem- 
 M ſelves, neither can it be improved by the inte- 


= -reſts; the engagements, or the obligations of a 
3 third party: and I do not ſee how the jus ſer- 
ii as it may be called, of England, can af- 
1 feet the relative claims vt thefe two Iriſh. na- 
; tions, or of theſe two parts of the Iriſh nation. 
n On thisground, therefore, and merely on this 
s eneraband abſtract view of the queſtion, I 
f WH confeſs Þ might have thought it difficult to 
ſe aſſigu a ſufficięnt reaſun to preclude; his Ma- 
r- jeſty as Sovereign of Ireland, from concurring 
i- with his Triſh Parliament; or even from exert- 
ch ing in every lawful way his legitimate pow- 
1g ers in promoting ſuch! meaſures as might be 
us calculated to place every claſs of his Iriſn 
e- OY: on an equal; footing,. as to civil 


"= SES rights, 


- - 3 
rights, and conſolidate theſe two hoſtile na- 
tions into one peaceable and united family. 21 
But in truth your Lordſhips know that no- 
A thing ean be leſs rational, nor more dangerous . 
and often fatal than theſe abſtract views of 

practical queſtions, affecting the intereſts of 
multitudes and of nations. In the blind pur- 
uit of abſtract right, we ſhall often find our. 
ſelves, innooently no doubt, if our intention be 
conſidered, but yet too effectually, che inſtru- 
ments of great practical injuſtice and oppreſ- 
Fon. I believe there are few cafes to which 
mis obſervation applies more  Tloſely, than to 
that which we are confidering. — That part of 
Ireland which we would wiſh to redreſs, claim 
not only political equality in he Government 
of their country, a claim in which I confeſs 1 
cannot help ſympathifing with them; but 
they are known to entertain, and to nouriſh. 
yet more fondly andanxi ioufly, thoug h perhaps 
not yet ſo loudly or diftin&ly pronounced, 
clue mis of a very different nature. We cannot 
be ignorant that the firſt application of thoſe 
rights with which we ſhould. be diſpoſed to 
inveſt them, i 1s likely to-be the. perpetration of 
2 great wrong, and chat at bottom, that wrong 
5 was, perbaps the true and eventual object of 
| * 


has, 


WE | 
their actual demand, and would be the practi- 


cal reſult of its attainment. The Catholics of 


Ireland not only claim a participation in the 
civil franchiſes enjoyed by their Proteſtant 
countrymen ;, but they foſter claims on the 


property of Proteſtants, the preſent poſſeſſion of 
| which they treat as mere uſurpation, and theſe 


claims are of no trifling extent. We know 


the aſpiring character of their church, or if 


you pleaſe, of all churches, or of all bodies and 


deſcriptions of men. We muſt, above all, re- 


collect what is perhaps more urgent than all 
the reſt, that the Catholics, beſides their claims, 
civil or religious, have paſſions to gratify, paſ- 
ſions long irritated, long reſtrained, but not on 
that account the leſs vehement, or dangerous. 
have heard ſuch apprehenſions treated light- 
ly, as the productions either of 1 imagination or 


Ignorance ; and I certainly pretend to no cre- 


dit on ſuch points, from perſonal knowledge 
or inquiry. I ſhould wiſh therefore to qua- 
lily any thing that may appear raſh or per- 
emptory, in what I hazard on fuch a ſub- 
je, by avowing that degree of diffidence in 


my own views, which may be thought be- 


coming with regard to facts, which though 


atteſted; I think, ſatisfactorily by others, have 
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not fallen under my own obſervation. But 


with this qualification, Iconfeſs that I find it 
difficult to refiſt a conclufion to which the ge- 


'nera} knowledge we may all poſſeſs of the hy- 
man cliaracter, Applied to ſuch facts as all 
admit, ſecms tb lead üs. 4 muſt therefore 
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profeſs'a ſtrong ; imprethion, that if to the phy- 
ſical force already poſſeffed by the Catholic 
body, and Which Gn iſts in ſuperiority of 
| numbers; Were; added by any ſuch revolution 
as that Wh Wwe are conſidering, the advan- 


B 10 : 
tages ef pol tical power, and the weight and 
influence Which ch u belong to the authority of 


Goverhment aud Eng, ſome danger 


might accrue. to the Property, the eftabliſh- 
ment, and e even the. perſonal ſecurity of the 
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Proteflant 1 5 Ireland ; 5, and with this appre- 
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9 our own minds, the alarm expreſſ- 


ed by ho e "Who a are In deeply intereſted i In 
the Sa of ſuch. meaſyres, ſeems 
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2 am not more clear, e in thinking 
the Catholiesltirled to a fair participation in 
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the civaPahd political franchiſes, of Iriſhmen, 
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than 1 ata lu feeling, chat the Proteſtants ought. 
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to be protected and defended 1 in the ſecutity' of 

their property, their religion, and their per- 

ſons, againſt every violence which the Catho- 

lies might be diſpoſed to attempt, when they 

have palſed from their preſent ſtate of ſubjec- 

lion to that of authority and power, The di- 

lemma, therefore, has, hitherto. conſiſted in 

this. The Proteſtants could not be Gat 

in thataſl dendancy which ſeems neceſſary even 

for their protection, without derogatiog from. 

what may appear to be a natural right of the 

Catholics.” The Catholics could not be ſup- 

er ported in their claim of equality, without 

transferring to them that aſeendaney which 

equality of rights muſt draw to the Eo 

body; and which from that moment muſt ex» 

poſe the Proteſtants to dangers from which | 

they ought to be protected. Such ſeem to be 

the practical difficulties 1 in the way of abſtract 

juſtice, while the Goverment of Ireland con- 
ves merely local. An Irifh Parliament, in 

5 which the aſcendancy | is either Proteſtant or 

og enholic, and it cannot choo le, but lie on one 


ide or the other, may be peel in, Ifear, 


2n, Wb gore and lacerate their country, by one 
bt other of the horns of this dilemma ; and 
to e no perſect remedy for Iriſh diviſion, 
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and its lamentable conſequences, while theſe 
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| two enraged and implacable opponents are 
*Aill ſhut up together, are ſtill encloſed with- 


a 1 1 * 


in the yery "theatre, on the very arena of 


3858 


. their ancient and furious contention. I dy 
| lincerely think that this divided and dou- 
ble condition of the Iriſh people requires 


ee bees mrad, 
i ſomethin of an imperial aula, a legiſlature 


| founded on a broader and more liberal bats 
to ad miniſter impartial! laws to all, and to re- 


0 [ 


concile ſecurity with Juſtice. While one of 
theſe parties muſt Jud ge the other, in which 
ever hand the faſces maybe placed, I fear there 
| is reaſon 1 to expe#t only violence in the ſuit, 
and if not injuſtice, at leaſt flow and imper- 
fe juſtice in the decree.” My mind, I con. 


"F100; 


7 fees, cannot reſiſt the con viction arifing out of 
52 all theſe conliderations, thatthe united Parlia- 


2017 2 


eb ent 0 Great Britain and Ireland, will in the 
eee a! 22111 E 
peculiar circumſtances of Ireland, conſtitute a 
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better le giſlature, aud à more perfect, becauſe 
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a more impartial Parliament, for all Ireland, 
| 99811 


zan any Ald: preſentation of à minor part or 
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ment ever can. Tm perſodded that laws 
beneficial to the PA of the people of Ireland 
and promoting its general proſperity and haf 
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 pineſs, may be expected with greater confi- 


dence from the united Parliament, in which 


local partialities, intereſts, and paſſions, will 


not divert the ſtraight and equal current of 
legiſlation, than in an Iriſh Parliament, where 
theſe ſtumbling blocks mult for ever bend or 


impede its courſe. In the united Parliament 
right may be done unac:ompahied by wrong. 
; Iriſh Catholics may be inveſted with their 


political capacities, without the fl: ghteſt dan- 


ger to Proteſtant eſtabliſhment or property. 
Theſe, on the contrary, muſt acquire a ten- 
told and hundredfold ſecurity i in the Proteſ- | 
tant Parliament, and the genuine Proteſtant 
aſcendancy of the united kingdom The Pro- 
teſtant church and property may, on the other 
hand, be ſecured, without perpetuating the 


' preſent humiliating and degradißg excluſion 
of the Catholic part, of the Iriſh nation. Such 
are ſome of the particularities 3 in the condition 


of Ireland, which appear to me to add! in her 


eaſe, many powerful inducements to thoſe 
which in every other inſtance may invite 


Ns . 


[149 neighbouring and. frien dly countries to a 
_ Floſe and intimate union of their govern- 


ments. . 
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I con- 
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*.I-confeſs, that to me theſe conſiderations 


farnilti, by no means the weakeſt recom- 
mendation of this meaſure. | look with pe- 
euliar ſatisfaction towards the proſpect. which 
it ſeems to open, Tthiok i in truth, for:the firſt 
time in the hiſtor) of Ireland, of doing Juſtice 
to ane part of that nation without? injury to the 
other, and of providing for the general pro- 
ſperity and happineſs, without bringing cala- 
mity on any particular part. For I cannot 
conſider the admiffion of fellow citizens to a 
participation of common franchiſes, as an in- 
Jury to thoſe who happen aiready to poſſeſs 
them; nor the loſs or even deſtitution of par- 
tial and excluſive domiuion over fellow ſub- 
jects, as any wrong. The Proteſtants have a 
ſacred right totheir properties, to theix religi ion 
aud to their own liberties; bur the liberties 0 

their Catholic brethren are no part « of that pro- 
perty; they have no narrow corporate, right, | 


gu! 


or none that I can wiſh to ſupport them 1 in, in 


219 


the government of their countrymen; nor can 
l ſee that the ſubjection of the Catholics muſt 


be an, article i in the eharte er of Proteſtant 1. 
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If the Union, therefore, preſent a hope of 
meliorating the condition, and extinguiſning 
the diſcontents of a great majority of the in- 
habitants of Ireland, without expoling the reſt 
to danger, but on the contrary, adding the 
moſt ſi ubſtantial ſecurities to alltheirlegitimate 
rights, I muſt profeſs myſelf on that aceount, 
and perhaps, I may ſay, principally on that 
account, a warm friend to the meaſure; and 
I am free to confeſs that if theſe were not 
to be the conſequences, I ſhould expect very 
little advantage from it. I am deſirous, 
therefore, of declaring for myſelf, that I ſhall 

think the Union much more perfect, much 
better adapted to all its beneficial ends, and the 

benefits to be expected from it, in ſuch a caſe, 
[ think incalculable, if the juſt claims of the 

Catholic Iriſh are provided tor by an explicit 
article of the treaty itſelf. After having: thus 
declared my own mind, and diſtinctly pro- 
nounced my own Jud gment on this great lead- 
ing point, I think it right to add, that if any 
political peculiarities of the preſent time, 


ſhould render i it impracticable to engroſs theſe 
wholeſome proviſions in the written treaty it- 


ſelf. I would rather reſtrain my wiſhes for the 


imme. 
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immediate accompliſſiment of this deſirable 
end than expoſe this great tranſaction to 
needleſs and wiprofitable hazard, by unſea- 
ſonable pertinacity or impatience. And I 
ſhould ſtill look with confidence to a period 
when the object I hàve mentioned will reſult 
as a natural conſequence, from the treaty, and 
whew this deſirable change will flow, with 
many other bleſſings from theimpartiality of 
the imperial and united legiſlature —If I were 
worthy then of offering to the loyal Catho- 
lics of Ireland the advice of an individual, a 
who has no other claim to their attention, 
than that of uniting a ſpirit of liberal tolera- 
tion, and a ſtrong favour towards common 
right as oppoſed to monopoly, of combining, 
I ſay; theſe ſentiments with ſomething. of a 
prafticable difpoſition which would not reject 
attainable good when a more perfect accom- 
pliſhment of: right is out of reach, I would 
implore their prudent acquieſcence in a 
meaſure which muſt; ultimately conſolidate 
their intereſis with thoſe pf their country ; 
Which will bring, n its ſeaſpn, relief to the 
Catholics and ſecurity to the Proteſtants of 


Ireland gowbichawill ee wealth, the 
-51q 211? 2tisfts I 20 proſperity, 


proſperity; the dignity, the manners, and the 
publie and privatehappineſs of their country; | 
and which cofferring theſe bleſſings with one 

hand; will avert with the other, the certain 
ruin; de ſolation and flavery, which are at this 
woe eee their native land. 


VIS It 541 mont ,s pn) IBIS s 20 
1 een guard 6 mĩſinterpreta - 
tion. When Iiprefer the! United Parliament 
to that of Ireland; as at preſent conſtituted, I 
ſhould be much miſunderſtood, if I were 
thought to profeſs a diſtruſt of the wiſdom... 
and juſtice of the Iriſh Parliament in general, 
or to impute to it the lighteſt degree of in- 


competence to the general objects of its 1 | 
_ giſlative duties. I profeſs, on the contrary, 


the higheft and moſt unfeigued reſpact, both, 
for the Triſn Parliament as a body, and. for". 


many of its members wit whom IL have, in- 


deed, Httle, or might nearly ſay; no perſonal 
acquaintanee but wWhoſs characters and talent, 
as public! men, T hHæve domen¹plated as others 


_ 0, with the reſpect andb ad miratien they juſt· 


ly inſpire: What i have hazardedion this ſub- 
jedd, the dekeacyof which Lam not inſenſible 
to, amounts only toithis; that in one great 
branch and member of Iriſh affairs, the pre- 
1 3 


Prominent in the 
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ſent Iriſh Parliament muſt be confidered as 2 
party, ar yas 
the People muſt now receive the law from an 


* N 14 
adverle and rival authority. Whereas, in the 


United ont the Iriſh members will 


furniſh” all the local information, and will 


poles: all the weight and influence, which the 


; | 10 7 * 
general af Fairs and intereſts of that country re. 
Ties 


quite; while thoſe local e or partial feelings 
which mi migh kit warp the judgment of the beſt 


intent deat Iriſh men, on ſome ſubjects, might 


@ ; £ { 7 . 
be moderated, and temperated. by the medi- 
WH fi! 


ating 1 impartiality of thez mperial Parliament. 


I wo ald no conſider one or two general 
objections, which I have obſerved to be moſt 


TI VIG 


e oppoſition 1 to this meaſure, 


and I Mall be gin with 1 that v which appears to 
have dees lc moſt ; operative and ſucceſsful 


th ou: #hout Ireland, and to have had the great- 


” 


. 
eſt Mares n the rejection of this important and 
ti (li et 8 31111851 
ſalutary propoſa J. . mean the notion, that a 
Legillative 7e nion, | 1 beneficial } in its 


1 8071 15 O 1921 
eflect, 'to the int s of Ireland, 18, how- 
2fic« 2101 ri} 12 55 0 
ever: Rs Wal de erogatory to the honour, 
* Ys: I £15113! 
an TAG In ä 0 'of that country. 
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The whole of this topic will be found to be 
an appeal from reaſon to feeling, and, indeed, 

from a juſt and genuine feeling to a blind and 
inconſiderate one. It is intended, like moſt 
of the objections on this queſtion, to preclude 
the diſcuſſion of 1 its merits; and what is pe- 
liar to this partic:lar object ion, it is not oal y 
intended to elude the merits of the principal 
| queſtion, but ſeems to diſclaim the diſcuſſion 
eren of any proper and ſpecihc merits of its 
own. It is uſed, in truth, to diſqualify thoſe 
to whom it is preſented for all deliberation 
whatever, by exciting the paſſions, and inter- 
poling the flame and dazzle of enthuſiaſm, 
between the eye ahd the object it is to exa· 
mine. Thoſe who employ this topic, have un- 
doubtedly a conſiderable advantage; for, in 
the firſt place, many more are ſuſceptible of 
ſrong and lively feeling, than capable, or will- 
ung, to form an enlightened and. deliberate 
judgment on any. ſubject, whatever. In the 
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next place, the feeling applied to, is in [itſelf 
by no means unnatural, and 0 far from b being 
culpable. Or a ſubject of reproach, muſt, on 

the cont rary, be claſſed with thoſe affections 


which are the moſt beneficial to the world, 
+ 6:7 hy and 


8 — r 
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2 and the n moſt honourable to thoſe who poſſeſs 
them. It i is, | in a word, a branch or mode of 
e that virtue which Extibraces the 


- — - — 


84558 is an object ol of 100 much as and venera. 
tion, when genuine and well directed, not to 
W ſome indulgence even in its errors 

—_ delufions. I cannot, however, help ſuſ. 
pecting, chat thoſe who avoid diſcuMon, are 
not very firm or confident on the merits; and 
that paſſion 1 is ſeldom excluſive] y applied to, 
when reaſon i is on the ſame de. Enthuſiaſm 

Is, indeed, in general, to be accounted but an 
unſafe and unfaithful guide. The guide is 
himſelf blind, and I know not how to ſearch 

for truth with better hope of ſucceſs, than by 
the light of ſuch reaſon as Providence may 
have beſtowed upon us- I ſhould propoſe, 
therefore, to follow. that courſe, and to 
conſider diſpaſſionately, even this paſſion. I 

 wouldfairly and deliberatelyc enquire, whether I 

. A fincere regard | for the national dignity of 

E «ln, does, indeed, oppoſe: any ſolid ob- 
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jection to a e Unlon with Great 
Britain. 
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I ſhall waſte but little of your Lotdſhipe 
time, in analyzing thenature and foundation 
of thoſe local affections towards particular 
ſpots, which ſeem to circumſcribe the gene- 
ral benevolence of mankind within the rivers 
or ſeas, or mountains, which encompaſs that 
which we call our cpuntry. Perhaps that ex- 
payhve. love of our fellow creatures, which 
has obtained the general name of philanthro- 

Py, may have been compreſſed into narrower 
bounds, in order to augment its energy in the 
proper ſcene of its exertion; perhaps this large 
and diffuſe motive may have been drawn 
home as it were, and retrenched within limits 
more commenſurate with the ſize and ſphere 
of human aQion. But no matter how or why, 


the love of our country certainly exiſts; it is 


the nobleſt affection of the human breaſt; and 
I have no doubt is of divine origin am to 
acknowledge that Ireland, both by its dimen- 
ſions, its local poſition, and every other cir- 
cumſtance attending it, offers a fit object for 
that paſſion, the ardour of which may well 
be improved into enthuſiaſm and zeal, by the 
many natural charms which, I underſtand, 
abound in that country, and by that to which 
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I can, indeed, ſpeak myſelf, I mean the many 
generous qualities which 'diftinguiſh its in- 
habitants, and ſeem to endear that nation to 
thoſe who compoſe it—T am willing alſo to 
admit, that beſides that ſolieitude for the hap. 
-pineſs and well-being of che people who in- 
habit our country, which is the proper and 
diſtincti ve feature by which true patriotiſm 
is to be recognized, this local affection may 
alſo attack a ſort of intereſt, and a certain 
importance and value, to the ſeparate political 
exiſtence, or individuality, of that country 
That identical ſpace has contained the habitual 
objects of our regard, and an aſſociation may 
have been eſtabliſhed between our local and 
moral attachment, in ſuch a manner as to 
renderit, perhaps, no eaſy abſtraction, to love 
the people of Ireland, diſtinctly from that 
which may be called the love of Ireland. No- 
thing of all this need be controverted ; nor is 
it deſirable that it ſhould be 'otherwiſe—I 
would only demand a ſimilar aſſent to ſome 
particularities, which I think obſervable i in 
this paſſion, and which appear to me to bear, 
in ſome degree, on the principal queſtion. 
This local en then, ſeems to be Iimit- 
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F 
ed not only by ſpace, as we have ſeen, but 
alſo with ſome reference to time. The ſpace 
to which the affection of patriotiſm attaches, 
is that which we have been accuſtomed to 
conſider as our country, at a given time, that 
is to ſay, in our own time, or during our own 
generation. If it had been larger or ſmaller 
at our birth, onr love would have expanded 
or contrreted itſelf accordingly. We have 
ſeen a remarkable inſtance of this expanſive 
property in local patriotiſm, or in this love of 
metes and bounds, as related by Mr. Hume, 
in the paſſage which I have read from his 
hiſtory of the Union of the Heptarchy. We 
have ſeen in that example, the inhabitants of 
the fix conquered kingdoms transfer their al- 
legiance to Egbert, and the minute partialities 
of theſe 1x countries, tranſgreſs their reſpec- 
tive hounds, and in obedience toevents, dilate, 
as by common conſent, ſo as to occupy the 
whole ſurface of the united kingdom of Eng- 
land, and accommodate themſelves to this 
change of boundary, with as much rapidity 
and eaſe, as the ambition of the Monarch 


himſelf had done to the growth of his domi. 


nions. This happened in the very ſeaſon of 
repug- 
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repugnanoe and diſguſt which ſucceeds to 
conqueſt, "and a vanquiſhed Mercian'or Faſt 
Angle; ceaſell even in His own life, to think 
hithſel i" de graded 'by being called an Eng. 
liſtiman. nos 213 id fo (9Hquns 
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The fame truth has been evitieed in Wales hix 
Thole hd inhabited that principality in the r 
early part of the reigh of Harry the 8th, feht! by 
be a patho aud national feelings bound- and 
atv} rountaitts of their country, beyond Wal 
which, i neva 10 far from diſcovering the tbei 
obzesds of afl Aion; they found only thoſe of ſuad 


antient animokity and habitual boftility. The thin 
ſame narrow bounds, however, no longer li. (ell, 
mit the public ſpirit and affections of thoſe for « 
WhO habe inhabited that part of our ifland . low. 
bince that memörale "AlN fortunate” Kra in HP? 
thy hiffory oF '\ Wales. 1 believe! I may ven- lead 


3 Jn ay, that nöfle f Holt Lordmmips ps who | Aug 
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: LPS an intereſt in that cbüntry, and pred 
tn YOUR ec. r inhabitant ol 
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Wales, ; Wopl 00 n lch P atriot 107 ther 
gene prop eee e and ins e 


dependence of that country, by EE it 


once . qc hat is to ſay, who 
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ſnould forbid and prohibit every Welchman, 
from preſuming to confider himſelf as entitled 
o any participation inthe affairs, in the enter- 
prizes, in the greatueſs, conſideration, or glory 
of that empire, of which his country is now a 
diſtinguiſhed member. They would. no doubb 
think the dignity of their countrymen ftrauge- 
ly provided ſor by this ſecond extermination; 

by driving them once more out of England, 
and cooping them up v within the mountains of 
Wales, as the Saxon Conquerors bad done by 
their Britiſh anceſtors. I ſhall noteaſily per- 
ſuade myſelf, that a Welch gentleman will 
think an affront or indignity is put upon him- 
ſelf; or his country, becauſe Lord NELSON, | 
for example, can take him by the hand as fel 

| low. ſubject; ; or becauſe his countryman Fo- 
LEY was enabled, by the union of Wales, to 

lead the Britiſh fleet into action on the Iſt of 

| Auguſt, 3 inſtead of heading ſome miſerable 
predatory pe aeroſs t the Welch marches. 


K wi 


1 may ſpeak with better atbority of ano. 
ther country. | "Pho oſe Who inhabited" Scot- 
land in th N be reign Ai William weck une 
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8 Cap Foley; of his Majeſty's ſhip Goliah, 
3 inhabited 
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| inhabited that part of Scotland with which 1 
am beſt acquainted, and ho looked from their 


windows on the hills of Northumberland, at 
a few miles diſtance; had their patriotiſm 
bounded by their horizon, or rather their eye 


had a wider range than this large and liberal 
paſſion, It is not ſo with thoſe who inhabit 
that country inthe reign.of George the Third, 
and this change, Lam perſuaded, was operated 


much. ſooner. than ſome Noble Lords ſeem 
diſpoſed to allow. A Noble Lord, (Lord Hol. 
land,) referred, on a former occaſion, to a pro- 
ceeding of this Houſe in the year 1713, as 


furniſhing ſome ground to ſuppoſe that the 


two countries were not ſoon reconciled to the 
Union. I am by no means diſpoſed to deny, 


| that the tranſaQion alluded to, might furniſh 


a-very fair argument to be uſed in debate on 
this topic. It certainly imported, in its literal 


acceptation, the wiſh, at leaſt of ſome indivi- 


duals, for a diſſolution of the Umon, being au 


expreſs motion for that purpoſe. It v was nega- 
tived, indeed, by the Houſe; hüt it was made - 
by one of the .ixteen Sbotck Peers, and ſup- 


ported, generally, nhough 1 de not now that 


= e by that body. E have 
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no Ry FM to complain, therefore, of this pro- 

ceeding being uſed in argument, to the point 

for which it was adduced; but I muſt ſay; at 

the ſame time, that it does not appear to me 

as concluſive, as 1 am to preſume it did to chat 
Noble Lord. Your Lordſhips' leiſure will not 
admit of my entering minutely into all the 

puticylars of this proceeding ; but I muſt at 
leaſt tay, that it has by no means made the 
ſame impreſſion on my mind, and I am not 
ſatisfied, that the people of Scotland or of 

England, or the Peerage of Scotland at large, 

W or their repreſentatives in this Houſe who 

W ſupported this motion, including even the 

rover of the queſtion himſelf, were in earneſt 
in defiring the ſeparation of the united kirig- 
doms. I do not think myſelf bound to believes 
merely on the letter of a motion in Parlia- 
ment, any body of men, and eſpecially that 
enligbtened body to which Iallude, ea pable of 
tarbouring a deſign ſo abſurd, and if ſincere, 
b wicked and deteſtable, as that motion im- 
ported, while Jean find: any other motive, or 
ani magine any other qgject more ratiopaland”. 
W culpable, to account ſufficientlyfor*the 
Y Proceeding, I find then, no difficulty in diſ- 
1x M 2 covering 
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"covering abundant ind peornents for this mo- 
tion, Thort of the abſurd and incredible pur. 
"poſe. which it expreſſes—1 qbſerve; j in the firſt 
"Place, that? it was made in the Houſe of Lords, 
and origitizted with the Hxteen Peers of Scot- 
land. The Scotch Peerage was undoubtedly | 
the body whioſe intereſts were leaſt conſylted, 
and who were the worſt treated by the Union. 
But they had received freſh cauſe of com- 
Pleint! ſubſequent to that event. The aboli- 
5 tion of the Privy Council of Scotland was, in 
my opini ion, ,necefſary to con ſolidate theUnion, 
© by removing that remaining nucleus ofa local 
* government, and ſeparate intereſt. - But this 
meaſure affected, no doubt, the views both of 
_— ambition and of vanity, of the Scotch Peerage t 
5 | and of the bi igher order of the. gentry, though I 
MY it very. little concerned the people. The diſ- 
5 content "of 1 the Peerage excited by that mea- 
"firs had been yet m ore recently enflamed by 
the deciliot of 77 Houſe in the caſe of the 
Duke of Hamiltot. 2 His' patent, as Duke of 
| Wn bad been diſallowed, and by that 
8 © progeedivg it ſeemed decided,” that a Scotch 
"Peer, after the Union, ſhould be incapable ot 
| Feobht ng the e di igoity of a Britiſh | | 
c Peerage; 
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_ Peerage ; a diſability: highly injurious to the 
Peerage of Scotland, in its fondeſt aim, and 
reaſonably affenſive and diſguſting to that 
body, already ſore with prior provocations. If 
we conſider this motion, then, as no more than 
e expreſſion of the ehagrin of this body; but 
eſpecially if it be conſidered as a means em- 
ployed to give weight in future to their juſt 
pretenſions, we ſhall aſſign as weighty a mo- 
tive far ſuch a proceeding as has produced 
many others of great importance in Parlia- 
ment. Theſe grievances were, indeed, ex- 
preſsly ſtated in the motion, amongſt the rea- 
ſons on which it was grounded. But the 
ſpecial occaſion of this tranſaction was the ex. 
tenſion of the malt-tax to Scotland. This tax 
was, in fact, felt to be oppreſſive on that 
country, and it was, beſides, fairly queſtiona- 
ble whether the impofition, of this tax at that 
particular point of time was not contrarꝝ to an 
= article of the Union. Ihis obje@ion applied 
= indeed only to that particular period, and 
ceaſed afterwards; but it was ſubjeRt t to queſ- 
tion at the time. I thi wk, on the whole that 
the Scotch members ol both. Houſes, were 
Juſtifigd in. feuding, out on this tex, and [ 
- think thoir Unica and, exertion on that oeca- 
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Bon did ethem hofiour, though I do not think 
the: mode of oppoſition they chibſe Judicious. 
1 find, however; in che very occation which 
gave riſe touhüs proceeding, a ſafficient | mo- 
tive; and wamuch mere natural and indeed | 
juſtifiable purpoſsthan that which the motion 
literally imported. Mas intended to enforce. 
the oppoſitiun ef Scettnd td the malt-tax, 
and to coerce the Milirſter Sthkat point, not 
by the diſſolution of the Umon, but by the 
intimidation which 'the'vety"inchace of ſuch 
a fatal ſtep wiglit be enpekte & to Produce. 
The Engliſh»Peers'who fupported this mo. 
tion had themſelves been the authors and 
promoters of the Union. But they were the 
oppofiion of abe day, ahd'it Appears, could 
nrt deny themſelves the ſatisfaction of uling 
the opportunity which "this scotch queſtion of 
the maltstas afforded ther; Gf difire ing the 
| Miniſter of the'day, dye Butgütaf and rare 
union of the Repreſetitdtives of Scbtfan , even 


for a:low-bb6rs, agelplt tk Cübft. Ii lalted, 


;ndeed; ubilenzer ick kid le ppafition of t the | 

fixteen Peers Lets to Hav pe at _ ex- 2 
hauſted itſelf in this Hugle act, fich ht'can © 
diſcern only general ex lf their n, IE 


particular diſguſts alfa 0 Wil Mind ell! 
ei with 
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with their country by oppaſing the malt. tax. 
The oppoſnon t to that tax, and the attempt at 
leaſt to mgdify it, as to Scotland, was the 
true occaſion, of this, motion, and inſtead of ſo 
abſurd and flagitigus, but ſo important and 
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momentous a deſign as that of diſſolving the 
Union, t here appears to me to have been no- 
thing deeper in the matter, than the wifh on 
one hand to gd a, Miniſter, and on the 

other to obtain the reduction of threepence 
on the buſhel of malt, in a tax upon Scotland. 
I am a good deal confirmed in- this view of 
the tranſaction, by obſerving that although 
this tax was renewed, every year, and was 
objected to by. the Scotch members in the 
Houſe of Commons, I do, not find a hint of 
any new intention to diſſolve the Union. 
Various ather queſtions intereſt g to Scotland 
vere diſcuſſe ſed, without producing ihe llighteſt 
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intimation of ſuch A deſign ; ; and I find one, 


Very little pofleriorzo. that. on whichithe noble 
Lord has relied, lo. xemarkable, that I cannot 

| help mentioning it; I mean the extraordinary 
bill, known by the name of the Peerage Bill, . 
which actpelh pailed. this Houle in che year 
1719, but w; AAAS as, Might; be exs 
rcd, int] ebe emmons. 
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Neither the Peerage of Scotland, nor the 
Scotch nation, have ever received, fince the 


Union, fo hgnal a provocation as that bill ap. 


pears to me to have offered to. them. It pro- 


poſed, in direct 1 terms, the complete disfran. 
chiſement / of, the whole body of the Scotch 


Peers, and ſtripped them even of the elective 
franchiſe which the Union had left them, 
without any other compenſation worthy of 
notice, than that of ſeeing ſuch of their repre - 


ſentatives as were parties to this ſpoliation, 1 re- 
warded by Pritiſh Peerages, which were to 


make them independent in future, of the ſa- 


vour, or reſentment of their injured conſtitu- 
ents. This meaſure; as your Lordſhips muſt 


ſee, was, at the ſame time, the moſt flagrant 


violation of the Union in ſome of its moſt fun- 


damental articles, and could not failof exciting | 


general diſguſt and- alarm throughout-$ Scot- 


land, by breaking ſo wanton] y the integrity, 
and ſhaking the ſecurity of that ſolemn treaty. 


The Bill was a-cordingly: debated with great 
warmth; at great length and; T think; with 


much ability i in both Houſes of Parliament; 


and 1 have troubled y your Lordſhips with theſe 


particulars, for the purpoſe of obſerving; that 


— thoſe debate o a ſubject ſuffici- 
ently 
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ſhall have made a conceſſion of much value or 
importance; and with this remark 1 ſhall paf 
forward to times of which I am entitled to 
ſpeak with the confidence of perſonal knoy- 
ledge. Iwill venture then to aſſure your Lord- 
ſhips; and to ſpeak for my neighbours as well 
as myſelf, chat at this day we ſee without hu- 
miliation or regret, thoſe towers and beacons, 
which were very neceſſary appendages of our 
independence, at leaſt, befote the union of the 
crowris; whet we had a predatory enemy with 

in ten miles of us; we behold, I fay, with 
out mortification or concern, thoſe badges 0 
imperial dignity mouldering, and in ruins o 
our rocks, while we cati' ſer the plains belo 
covered with crops, which he'who ſows is no" 
Lure of reaping ; and while we can extend on 
views of national greatneſy and dignity, anda 
dur publie feelings whether of pride or of affee 
tion, not only beyond the little range of bil 
that we look upon, but ta the remoteſt extre 
mities of the habitable globe. I will ventuq 
to declate for my tountry, that with the © 
ception of thoſe falſe Scotchmen, whom t 
enemy has been able to corrupt of to deluc 
and who, I truſt, for the honour of Scotlan 
are both few and contemptible ; but with thi 

| 74 © £07. NS excepti 
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aception of the partizans of France, I will 
renture to pronounce, that there does not at 
this hour live a Scotchman of any degree or 
ondition, from Berwick tothe Orkneys, whoſe 
iti patriotiſm would not be more offend- 
d,and certainly much more reaſonably, by a 
propoſal for ſeparating theſe kingdoms, than 
the patriotiſm of Fletcher of Saltown, ot Lock- 
hart of Carnwath, could be at the beginning 


of the century, by the . * uniting 
them. 
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bave dwelt ſomewhat longer on this topic 
han, perhaps, I ought, principally for the pur- 
poſe of ſhewing what the nature and value of 
that object is, for which Ireland has been per- 
haded to renounce and reject with anger, the 
neatelt and moſt evident advantages! that were 
mer offered to a nation. It is in the firſt place, 
then, a ſentiment, or. feeling, which it is dif- 
feult to define; and not perhaps caſy even to 
vneeive diſtinctly. In the next place, this 
ſentiment, ſuch as it is, is ſo limited in dura- 
ion, and ſo obſequious to events, that it is 
tot enough to ſay that it expires. It actually 
hanges ſides and the very ſacrifices we 
1 make to it at one period, will, at a ſub- 
bs N Aud ſequent 
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ſequent point of time, and from thence ever 
atter, prove as much in oontradiction with, 
añdd as offenſtve to, this very feeling, as it might 


be welcome arid grutefut to it befbre. What 


then is this mighty objecł to which ſuch facri- 
fices ats required ? It is an airy unſubſtantial 


ſentiment; it is a tranſient, evaneſcent; meta- 
phyſical point, to which we are eulled upon 


to ſacrifice not only the ſolid and ſubſtantial, 


but the petmanent and eee of 
two Pome nations 

1 _—_ I'cannot Paas myſelf to rank 
a ſentiment ſo ſubile, and ſubjeR to ſo many 


refined and delicate modifieations, with that 


ſound and genuine affection, or I can claſs it 


only as a ſubordinate mode of that plain and 


manly paſſion, which has deſerved; by excel- 
lenco the ſtyle and dignity - of ; patriotiſm, 


True patriotiſm will, Tthink, be found to reft 
on the ſolid baſis of ſome rational and uſeful 
principle, vbich wilt keep it uniform and un- 


influenced by time or eircumſtance; and which 
may ſerve as à criterion todiftingwiſh its own 


genuine and ſteady courſe, from the capricious 


and irrepular” motions of ſome of its many 
counterfeits. The love of our country may be 
rationak 


tor 


rational or fantaſtical as that of any other ob- 
ject; and, I muſt conſider patriotiſm. as par- 
taking ſufficiently of the nature of general 
affection, to acknowledge it for genuine, only 
when it is evinced by ſolicitude for the welfare 
of its object. I fix on this as the diſtincti ve 
character of ſincere affection, whether for our 
country or for any other object of regard. Pub- 
lie love is founded in utility, and by that mark 
alone may challenge its deſcent ſrom Heaven. 
The reſt is all ſpurious, and to be viewed rather 
with caution than reſpect. On this clear pria- 
ciple, then, ſhall we not ſay, that a true pa- 


triot propoſes to himſelf before all things, the 


proſperity and bappineſs of thoſe who inhabit 
his country ? He may feta value, if he pleaſes, 


on the diſtin exiſtence, and individuality of 


that country; but if his love be well regulated, 
and all its modes and affections be in due ſub- 
ordination, he will prefer the ſolid and real 
bappineſs of his country to its metaphyſical 
identity. It is to this chaſte and diſciplined 
patriotiſm, that I would appeal, on the preſent 


queſtion, againſt the noiſy and clamorous pre- 


tence,” which would uſurp its ſeat, and bear 
away the deciſion by acclamation-and tumult, 
before a ſober and enlightened judgment, 


.* founded 
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founded on the ſolid baſis of public utility, can 
ſilence this importunate and deluſi ve feeling 
To ſum up my argument on this point, in 
Plain, but I think, ſatisfactory terms; if a ſepa- 
rate political exifterice is contrary, nay fatal to 
the real intereſts of the people of Ireland; and 
if a perfect incorporation and union with the 
Britiſh Empire, muſt be productive of ſecurity, 
aggrandizement and happineſs "to Ireland, 
ſuch an Union' ſhould on this ſifigle but deci- 
ſive ground, of great and permanent utility, be 

tie : firſt and fondeſt with of ey Iriſh heart, 


But let us yield even this n fora mo- 
ment. Let us ſubſeribe to that ſtrange incom- 
prehenſible duty which I have heardproclaimed 
_ with a ſort of triumph, even in this Houſe, and 
by which it is required that in a queſtion ſuch 
as this, the Legiſlature ſhould baniſh from their 
thoughts and contemplation every concern for 
the intereſts of the nations which they repre- 
| ſent, and that the deciſion of this mighty queſ- 

tion ſhould be founded on any thing but its 
influence on the national advantage or ſecu- 
rity. Let us admit the infigniſieance of riſn 
proſperity and happineſs, and the exeluſive title 
of what is called diſtinctneſs and dignity, to 
| "ITED £7 Y. h our 
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our ſolieitude; I ſtill ſay that even theſe ob · 
jects are not provided for, by rejecting the 
preſent meaſure. For the choice does not lie 
between the preſent condition of Ireland and 
Union. We are not ignorant that the alterna- 
tive is according to every moral probatylity, 
union or ſeparation ; that is to fay union-or 
ruin; union with Great Britain, or flavery to 
France. If this meaſure be not adopted, we 
know that the diſtinctneſs of Ireland muſt ex- 
pire ; that her political extinction muſt be 
accompliſhed; that ſhe muſt undergo a change 
a thouſand fold more degrading, as well as 
deſtructive, and more fatal to her indepen- 
dence and dignity, by means which no miſta- 
ken patriotiſm can prefer. I mean by ſubjection 
to a foreign conqueror, or at beſt by a debaſed 
and flaviſh dependence on the general tyrant 
and taſk-maſter of Europe. Inſtead of pre- 
ſerving her preſent independence, or acquiring 
new acceſſion of importanœ and dignity, by 
her aſſociation with the Britiſh Empire, Ire- 
land is in danger of dropping into that com- 
mon ſepulchre of nations, which has already 
buried the very names and memories of ſb 
many ſtates and kingdoms, now no more. 


Will the identity or the dignity of Ireland be 
preſerved, 


CS 
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prefirred, when after being firſt the dupe and 
the ſervile tool of France, ſhe becomes her real 
and effectual ſlave, under fome ridiculous or 
antiquated nick-name, invented orrevived, for 
the yery N of obliterating her own'? 


Let us conſider this queſtion in one view 
more, and ſetting aſide both the real intereſts 
of Ireland, and the chances of ſeparation with 
its attendant calamities, let us only compare 
the preſent condition of Ireland in mere dig- 
nity, with its fature condition, in that fingle 


reſpect, after the Union; for we ſhall find the 


oppoſers of the Union miſtaken in the means 
of conſulting even barren dignity, when theß 


| prefer the preſent ſituation of Ireland to its 


CS with the Britiſh e 


In what dos the dignity of a nation truly 
conſiſt? Is it merely in its /eparafe, or in its 
independent exiſtence? If Ireland, foam .the 


very nature of things, is, and always muſt, 


while itis a ſeparate kingdom, remain, in ſome 


reſpects and in ſome degree, dependent, ſub- 
ordinate, inferior; and the day after its Union 


with Great Britain, becomes altogether inde- 


pendent, ſovereign and equal, how is its dig- 
nity 
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nity, bet ter aſſured by the former, condition 
than by the latter ? We muſt enquire then 
what the preſent. ſituation of Ireland truly is, 
in point of. independence pere a 


IO Q399 u. UCL to Sog tt 
Although I ſhould with to be perfectly frank 
and explicit, in pointing out thoſe circum- 
ſtances. of neceſſary and agavoidable ſubordi- 
nation which really exiſt, Lwould by no means 
inſiſt on others, which I have heard enlarged 
upon, I think. with a falſe pride on our part, 
and perhaps with reaſonable offence to the 
national feeling of Iriſnman, and which, at 
the ſame time, do not appear to me genuine 
tokens of ſubordination in any reſpect. Of this 
deſcription, 1 d I conſider the neceſſity under 
which Ireland labours of claiming, in times of 
danger, whether from foreign or domeſtic 
enemies, the protection of the, Britiſh navy, 
and. military, as well as pecuniary. aid from 
this country; I conceive Ireland to have a per- 
fea right to this friendly and brotherly co-ope- 
ration, on ty grounds, Which ſeem to me to 
preclude altogether, either a mortifying, hu- 
miliation on one hand, or an offenſiye pride 
on the other. Firſt, the preſervation of Ireland 
is an Englih intereſt, N is a concern ſuffici- 
1 0 ; ently 
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1 ently precious to call for theſe exertions. even 

A on # diſtin and ſeparate view of our own ad- 
vantage. In the next plate, Iteland is en- 
titled to this ſupport, from an Empire to which 
ſhe is aſſociated, aud to the general ſervice 
and ſecurity of which the is herſelf contribut- 


ing, cheerfully, and at all times; ir every 
branch of pu lic ſer vice. Her ſcamen, her 


diets; and her revenue, all sugment the 
general ſtock of Britiſh reſources And if pe- 
evliar and temporary emergencies Have, at this, 
or any other particular period, encreaſed the 
local demands of Trelaiid on the exertions of 
the Empire, we muſt recollect, that the ſcene 
of danger, may af other tines be ſhifted ; and 
we have no reaſon to doubt, but, on the con- 
frary, have recent £ grounds, very honourable to 
Ireland, for believing, that ſhe will be ready to 
furniſh extraordinafy exertivis, and aid, to te- 
pel extraordinaty danger on this fide' of the 

| water, if ſuch vetzfions ſhould atiſe. 
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"Fauſt alſo diffeht from Cy topio which 
: I have heard ufed, as indicating 4 national de- 
a pendence of Ireland on Great Britain. I mean 


the advantages which ſhe derives from the ex- 
tenſi ve commerce without, atid the profperons 


_ 3 manu- 
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manufadtures within, which are ſuppoſed. to 
flow, and which, I believe, really do flow, in 
a great part, from a free participation in the 
imperial greatnoſs of Great Britain, and from 
encouragements which ſhe might withhold if 
ſo adviſed. Here again, 1 think, Ireland may 
accept, I will not ſay, without gratitude, but 
without humiliation, as Great Britain ought 
to beſtow without pride. When the queſtion 
has been ſtated between entize {paration and 
Union, theſe canſiderations ate very pertinent- 
ly ſubmitted to the prudence of Ireland, as 
they have been, with great ability, by the No- 
ble Lord * who precaded me; for the advanta- 
ges alluded to. would, na doubt. be withdrawn 
with perfect juſtice, and indeed, by indifpen- 
ſible policy, if all coanexion between us were 
Sore But when the queſtion is placed on 


* ” * 
, 


fay, on a view of our preſent imperial relation, 
I then feel, that conſidering the importance 

of that relation ta Great Britain, as well as to 
Ireland, the, communication of theſe imperial 
advantages ſcems to belong to the very nature 

of the caſe,. and to flow naturally from the 


* Lord Auck and. 


O 2 ſentiment 
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-ſentiment of fraternity and reciprocal kind- 
neſs which ſhould accompany ſuch a con- 
nexion. Theſe favours ſeem to be prompted 
certainly by a liberal, but at the fame time, by 


a wiſe policy; they are the gifts of an elder 
to a younger brother; not the u ages paid by 


a ſuperior to a'dependant. They ought to 
excite gratitude, and to improve as well as to 
ſecure affection between us; but they need 
not either exalt the pride of one, or humble 
that of the other; and, to ſay the truth, | 


cannot help feeling that the pride of Ireland 


may be very well reconciled to an obligation, 
for which ſhe has the conſciouſneſs of return- 


ing in the reciprocal bleſſings of imperial con- 


nexion, an ample and correſponding equiva- 


lent. I eraze, therefore, ſach topics as theſe, 


from my argument of -. Iriſh. ſubordination. 
They appear to me not more inconcluſive to 
that-point, than ſomewhat removed, perhaps. 
from that liberality which ought to charaQer- 
ize ſuch diſcuſſions, whether between indivi- 
duals or nations; and if theſe. obligations of 
Ireland to Great Britain are ever enlarged 
upon, I confeſs I ſhould ſee it with more plea- 
ſure i in Ireland, than i in this country. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe real indications of ſubordination, on 
which I mean however to rely, appear to me 
ſuch as ought not to mortify Ireland ; becauſe 
they are derived from the very nature and 
conſtitution of human affairs, and - eſpecially 
from one cauſe, which muſt afford, I conceive, 
rather gratification 'than diſguſt to national 


feeling, I mean the imperial connexion which 
makes Ireland a member of the nobleſt empire 


of the globe. For what, after all, is this im- 
perial connexion in the neceſſity of which we 
are all agreed ? If it be any thing more than a 
name, and if it afford any ſubſtantial ad van- 
tage, does it not conſiſt in fecuring a confor- 
mity, or rather a perfect uniformity and unity, 
in the counſels of the two countries on affairs 
of imperial concern? Such are, in ſome re- 
ſpects the regulation of commerce; the tranſ- 


actions and intercourſe with foreign ſtates; the 


declaration of war; the conduct and direction 
of war; the negociation and conditions of 


peace. Theſe are the principal, if not all the 
points of imperial or common concern; and in 


theſe it is admitted, and it is manifeſt that, 
for common ſafety and advantage, the two 
countries muſt be governed by one mind, and 
dired ed by one will, to the ſame end. Now 
| . let 
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let ma aſk in bat manner is uniformity to be 
enſured on points ſo much ſubject to doubt in 
themſelves, ſubmitted ta a judgment, I mean 
that of the human mind, the variety and un- 
certainty of which is proverbial, and eſpecially 
where ſome degree of temparary and occaſional 
oppoſition, both of fecling and intereſt. may be 
looked for in particular ſeafons and circum- 


ſtances I need not go about to prove by any 


tedious argument, what is always congeded on 
this point, nor need I ſerupls to aſſert what the 
belt Iriſh patriqts, and warmeſt partizans of 
' Iriſh independence | have always freely acknow- 
ledged, that unity of counſels can be brought 
| @bout and proſerved, only by leaving the laad 
to one of theſe nations in thoſe points on which 
it is neceſfary that they ſhould agree. Every 


ſenſible and enlightened iriſh ſtateſman, has, [ 


think, admitted that in imperial concerns, 
Iceland muſt, and ought to follow in the wake 
of Great Britain. Here then is one authentic 
and fignal badge of real ſubordination.” But 
how is this neceſſary acquieſcence of Ireland to 
be enſured ? For it ſtands as yet on diſcretion 
and prudence, not on poſitive proviſion. May 

not an interval of paſſion, or the ſpleen of ſome 
contentious moment, or the influence of ſome 


popular 


Wo: 


popular leader, perſuade Ireland, in an evil 
hour, to aſſert her right of ſeparate and inde- 
pendent deliberation in the common coneerns, 
and to vindicate that right, by ſetting up en 

opinion of her own, different from that adopt - 
ed in England? Againſt this misfortune, which 
would otherwiſe be pretty ſure of happetiiig; 
the confliitution of our connexion with Ireland 
has provided ſome ſeeurities. In the firſt phce 
we have the ſame King. The King of Gteat 
Britain is, in virtue of that crown; King alſo of 
Ireland. freland is content to follow the for- 
tunes of England in that great point; and this 
I ſtate as another circumſtance of dependence. 
But there are other ſtill more ſenſible tokens 
of practieal ſubordination—The whole execu- 
tive government of Ireland · is adminiſtered by 


à viceroy, appointed indeed by the Sovereign 
of Ireland, but not with the advice of an Triſh 


cabinet. He is appointed, in effect, by a Bris 
tiſh\'Miniſter, he is ſubject to inſtructions from 


a Britiſh Secretary of State, and reſponſible for 
every part of his adminiſtration municipal as 


well as imperial, not to the Iriſh Parliament, 
not to the Iriſh Laws, but to the Britiſh Par- 


liament and its high tribunals. Even this is 
not all ; for all this may be thought inſepa- 


rable 
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table From the nature and. frame. N our con- 


nexion. Thete remains a poin Which Was 


* 31 at. 
not. ſo much the unavoidable c 0 alequence of 


the imperiaf conſtitution, hut a Hoh ut 
ſubjed to ſuch a moralatid po ach berater 
as to have 'beeh john e to and 


| retained by the mot cnfigtitetied! and ardent 
patriots of Falatidlieverr in'thejealobbreview 


of her conſtitution Which took place at that 
period of enthufäfm andtriumph- which 15 
become the grund a of: Lriſh freedom and 
pride, I mean the year 10082. The direnm- 
ſtance l now allude toiis this: The legiſlative 
functions of the ſovereign of Ireland; can be 
performed only under the Grat Seal. not of 
Ireland, but of Great. Britain. Notwithſtand- 
ing the extreme and, jealous tenderneſs of the 
Iriſh nation, on, all that could remotely, or 


even in the reſine ments of political ſubtlety, 
affeA the independence of their P arliament ; 
although that Parliament 1 e Iris on 


IIVOTO i 


which the nation itſelf, is, it ſeems, now to 


7 32917 


be laid. 2. victim; that Iriſh. Parliament was 


: left, and remains 5 this hour, dependent for 


the validity of every one of its legiſlative acts, 


| firſton the Chancellor of England; and through 


bs reſponſibility, on that very Parliament of 
— 
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England, an equal participation in the autho- 
rity of which is thought ſo degrading to Ire- 
land. God forbid that Ireland ſhould change 
her mind on theſe points of voluntary ſubordi- 
nation, or that her pride ſhould ſuperſede her 
wiſdom, and a falſe dignity take the place « of 
her ſubſtantial intereſts at leaſt in theſe parti- 
culars. For ſuch are the few ſlender threads 
which yet holdtogetherthefeponderous bodies, 
and whenever they are broken we part for 
good, There is yet. one other circumſtance 
which not only indicates inferiority, but is ſo 
. wholly irreconcileable with every notion of 
equality, and appears to me ſuch a ſingularity 
in the condition of any country claiming the 
character of independent ſovereignty, that I 
muſt add it to the lift before I quit this topic. 
Ireland muſt take her part in all the wars of 
Great Britain. She muſt bear her ſhafe of 
their burthens, and i incur all their hazards. 
She may loſe a province, or may become her- 
ſelf a province of the enemy. Yet Ireland 
cannot, by the utmoſt ſucceſs of the war, ac- 
quire an acre of new territory to the Iriſh do- 
minion. Every acquiſition made by the forces 
of the Empire, however great her ſhare may 


have been in the danger or exertion, acerues 
P to 


; nature of ſoverel 
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to the Crown of Great Britain. If an. | iſland 


"T3... wa7 «Fe 


were taken by regiments raiſed in Ireland, and 


compoſed wholly of Irlmmen, and by ſhips 


manned Ag by Iriſh ſeamen, that iſland 


790, i'Y> 


18 a Britifh' e and not an Trib one. 
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Ireland calls no (overcigitty i in any. Cc one of the 


foreign polſeſibns or provin l of e Briti 


aN She 28.11 to 00 dominion in 
India, in Ceylon, 1, at the Cap e of Cee ood Hope, 


Hiw 


at Martiniqu ue, n or Minorca. The 


7 7. A, Mao 
Iriſh Parlament has never aſſerted or con- 
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ceived the fi phe « of legilating: for any of the 
conqueſts c the King of England, chat! is to 


ſay, of the King of Melaad. They are all ſubject | 


\. W 3! 


ipfo Jatto, t o the Legiſlature of Great Britain. 


Ireland Kar e no Iriſh colonies, but has 


. 


furniſhed planters to all thoſe of Great Britain, 
In 4 "word; this ei claſs of ſovereign rights 
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ty, 18 U 


ty, iswholly wanting in that 
of Ireland. If v 55 were alte 410 define, or at 


leaſt to deſeribe an independent tbvercignty 
ſhould we err, much by. ayin it is a ſtate 
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and"; Epacities wr oweber in erent in pe very 
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which Call make war an peace, which can 
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plant” colonies, an eſtabliſh th. foreign ſettle- 


ments? And. if we would deleribe a ſubordi- 
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ſconqu belt, and \ which can 
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bite ad dependent country, could we do it 

better than by ſaying, it is a country which 
muſt - contribute her quota to all. the wars of 
a neighbouring kingdom, muſt 1 incur all the 
riſks of thoſe wars and partake i in all their diſ- 
afters . while all that i is acquired by their ſuc- 
ceſs falls, like the lion $ hare, to. that country 
with which it claims to be co-ordinate and co- 
equal. I will lofiſt no Further on this un- 
gracious topic, . What 1 have ſaid, was neceſ- 
ary for my argument, and if I have demon- 
ſtrated the real ſubordination of Ireland, it Was 
certainly not for the difingenuous pleaſure | of 
gratifying the vanity of one nation, at the ex- 
pence of another, but only 1 to obſerve that ſub- 
ordination muſt be the conſtant companion of 
an imperial connexion with a more powerful 
and more confiderable ſtate, | and that pride 
can fly only | to one of two. remedies; 5 51 mean, 
total pr abfolute ſeparation, Ora. perfect, in- 
corporating and equalizing, Union. 
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This argument is often conduted as if he. 
queſtionlay between di ſtinct exiſtence and total 
extinction. This 8 a falle view of the alterna- 
tive. If hreland oregoes her ate indi- 
riduality, it is hot fo periſh ; ; but 125 _ 
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ing in full life and vigour, her own exiſtence, 
' the becomes identified with a larger whole ; 
and fo far from the pretehded annihilation with 
which our adverſaries would alarm her, ſhe ap. 

| pears to nietonequlre new enen Twoul 
SD aſk, in what manner is an inhabitant of any 
province of county erika degraded, whe 

- be is enabled to fay that he is an Iriſhman, 
and that be is beſides a citizen of the united 
empire of Great Britain and Ireland; and when 
inſtead of admiſſion, as it were, by courteſy, 
to an indirect and circuitous advantage from 
che greatneſs of another country, to which he 


bimlelf claims to be in ſome ſort a ſtranget, 


3 45h 75 is! 


he can aſſert as clear a title and as poſitive 
ownerſhip and property in the glory and pro- 
{perity of the empire to which he will belong, 
as any native of Great Britain can do at this 
moment ? T cannot "better defcribe the' condi- 


e EKA Toms $43; "7 . 
tion of Ireland after the Union, or better illuſ- 


trate the improvement of its independence and 
ae thick awd aro. felis .: 
dignity, than by ſaying, that her ſituation will 
from that moment be preciſely the ſame in all 
points with that pf Great Britain herſelf. Un- 
Jes we fuppoſe, therefore, Ireland in her pr. 
ſent ſituation, more independent and leſs ſub- 
ordinate than Great Britain, we cannot ima- 
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gine chat her independence will be diminiſhed 
by the Union. And if it be true, as we have 
ſhown, that ſhe is at preſent, dependent, and 
ſubordinate to Great Britain in many reſpects, 
it is clear, that a Union which ſhall have the 
effect of placing t the two countries on a footing 
of perfect equality, muſt i improve the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the inferior, that ĩs to 
ay, of Ireland. I Ireland then annihilated by 
theſe, means? No; Ireland is ſtill Ireland, 
while a new ſcope i is given to the pride, and a 
larger field opened to the patriotiſ m of every 
Iriſhman, Let me aſk, in fine, where we 
ſhall diſcover in the preſent condition of Ire- 
land, that ſuperior degree of independent 
- dignity,, which ſhould outweigh the real and 
ſolid benefits of Union ; or where we can per- 
ceive in the change which that Union will 
operate on the political ſituation of Ireland, 
the degradation and indignity which ſhould 
forbid her even to deliberate, and raiſe an in- 
ſuperable barrier, "OM to her aggrandizement 
and happineſs 4 95 


by 5 ay conceiye, TI * che eden of 
ſome individuals may be ſuch as to afford a 
greater ſhare of periogsl conſideration or ad- 
| vantage 
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vantage in Ireland, while confined within its 


preſent limits, than they might obtain on the 
greater theatre of the united kingdoms. Even 
here, indeed, the computation may be fallaci- 
obs; hut, however that queſtion may ſtand 


with regard! to indiyiduale, I am ſure that the 
inhabitants of Ireland will gratify a found love 


of national dignity, | while they procure to 
their country unſpeakable advantages of every 
other ſort, by their aeceſſion to the noble em- 


. pire of which the Union would wake them 


citizens. 


3 muſt therefore conclude, that although I 
muſt reſpect the feelings of thoſe who, follow- 


ing this inſtinct of national pride, which I have 


allowed to be in ſome ſort natural, have been 


. blinded to the true merits of this queſtion, 


either as it regards the intereſts or the dignity 
of their country ; and, although, I cannot re- 
fuſe à conſiderable degree of indulgence, even 
to the intemperance and violence excited by 
any form of patriotiſm, and even by its errors; 
yet 1 muſt perſiſt 1 in ſaying, that thoſe will 
ever appear to me to have evinced a more ge- 
nuine, a more profound and ſolicitous affection 
for their country, who have not refuſed to de- 

liberate 
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liberate on ſuch mighty intereſts, but have 
reſiſted a firſt and falſe impulſe, + and choſen 
for their guide rather the ſlower and leſs cap- 
tivating torch. of reaſon, than the mote lively 
flaſhes of paſſion and prejudice. Nor can I 
refrain from adding, that if there be indeed 
any individuals, or deſcriptions of men, who 
not miſled themſelves, but far above the influ- 
ence of thoſe deluſions which they have prac- 
tiſed upon the multitude, have ſeen no- 
thing in this great queſtion but perſonal or lo- 
cal intereſts, and have ſought to maſk a narrow 
preference of individual and partial advan- 
tage, under this pretence of national pride and 
feeling ; if ſuch men, I lay; with theſe motives 
at the bottom of their hearts, and with the 
profanation of a great public virtue on their 
lips, have fruſtrated the wiſe and paternal 
eounſel given by our common Sovereign for the 
permanent and perpetual benefit, and not leſs 
for the preſent and immediate preſervation of 
the empire in all its parts, and efpecially of 


their own particular country; I own I cannot 


part with this fubjec. without declaring loud- 


ly, that T'envy, neither the pillows and con- 
ſcietices-of thoſe men, nor the place they are 


180 to fill in the hiſtory of their country. 
There 


\ 
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There is yet one objedtton on which I am 
diſpoſed t to treſpaſs on your Lordſhip? s indul- 
gence, rather from the i importance which has 
been given to it by thoſe who oppoſe the 
Union, than from any weight I think it en- 
| titled to myſelf. The point I now allude to, 
is a ſuppoſed: diſability i in the reſpective Par- 
haments of Great Britain and Ireland to ſanc- 
tion ſuch, a meaſure. 


This! is another objection on which tlie me- 
rits of the main queſtion are waved, and in 
which thoſe who have been defeated on that 
ground, or who are conſcious that they muſt 
be ſo, would ſtill take refuge. It reſembles 
a plea to the juriſdiction; and, although I am 
farfrom aſſenting to a very abſurd doctrine 
which I have heard falſely aſcribed to our law, 
that he who pleads to the juriſdiction ſhall 
abide by t that plea ; and when it has been over- 
ruled ſhall not plead over, but be concluded 
on the facts and merits of his cauſe; yet 1 
think myſelf entitled to claim thus much from 
thoſe who reſort to this objeftion. That, al- 
though after it has been over-ruled, and the 
Juriſdiction of Parliament has been eſtabliſhed, 


they ſhall be at liberty to recur back to the 
| queſtion 


I21 


queſtion of expediency; yet, while we are dif- 
cuſſing the queſtion « of competence, and for 
the purpoſe of that argument, the merits ſhall 
be granted. The objeftion cannot otherwiſe 
be placed on its own proper and peculiar 
ground. For, if the competence of Parliament 
were diſputed merely on the ground of inex- 
pediency in the particular act, it muſt be felt 
in a moment that the queſtion' of | competence 
with regard to the Union, would ſtand exact- 
ly on the ſame footing as if it related to any 
other legiſlative meaſure, however clearlywith- 
in the acknowledged powers and daily practice 
of Parliament. In order to obtain, therefore, 
a diſtinct and ſubſtantive judgment on the 
queſtion of competence, it muſt be kept pure; 
and uncomplicated with any other conſidera- 
tion ; which can only be done by trying it in 
by #4 of admitted expediency. I think my- 
ſelf entitled, then, for the purpoſe of this ar- 
gument, to aſſume, that the propoſed Union 
would be beneficial to both countries, and I 
am at liberty to ſtate its advantages, or its ne- 
ceſſity as high as [ pleaſe. In a word, my ad- 
verſary in this argument muſt aſſent to the 
meaſure as expedient and neceſſary, denying, 
only, the authority of Parliament to execute it. 


Q Now 
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Now, if a meaſure be expedient, I am to 
aſk, in the firſt place, why may it not be 
executed by Parliament? and, in the next 
place, if Parliament is not competent, where 
ſhall we find a more adequate authority ? ] 
have, for me, the general rule and law of the 
Conſtitution, which eſtabliſhes the univerſal 
authority of the Legiſlature, and defines it by 
no limits or qualification that I am acquainted 
with. Whatever the whole nation could do, 

if there were no Parliament, is within the re- 
gular-and fundamental powers of Parliament, 
This is admitted to be the general rule; and 
here I might plant my foot, at leaſt until the 
exception were ſpecified, and the principle of 
that exception eſtabliſhed. The univerſality 
of Parliamentary power has been characterized 
by the ſtrong and emphatic title of Omnipo- 
tence. And, in the theory of our Conſtitu- 
tion, ſtrong and emphatic as this phraſe is, it 
need not, I think, be deemed, merely a bold 
figure, as it has been called by ſome writers 
on our Government, but as literally and cor- 

a rectly deſcriptive of parliamentary ſupremacy, 
and of the unlimited ſovereignty of the Britiſh 

1 Legiſlature. 
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I am aware of the reply generally made to 
this aſſertion of unlimited power. I may be 
told, that powers unlimited in theory, are yet 
finite and controuled in practice, and that, in 
its exerciſe, the moſt unbounded authority is 
till cireumſcribed, at leaſt within the moral 
boundaries of right and wrong. Iaffent to this 
reſtriction, and even aſſert it; but what does 
my adverſary gain by this conceſſion ? Parlia- 
ment ought not to do what js wrong, and is to 
be ſuppoſed incapable of doing it. In this 
ſenſe, the power of Parliament, is no more li- 
mited than the Divine Omnipotence itſelf, 
which is incapable of evil. I ſay alſo of Par- 
lament, that it is incapable of evil; and I ſay 
it in this ſenſe, that what Parliament does is 


not to be accounted evil, but is to be taken 


and acquieſced in as right—Why ? will it be 
ſaid. Is not Parliament compoſed of men, and 
therefore fallible ? Yes—but who muſt judge 
the fallibility of Parliament, and ta whom 
muſt its queſtionable acts be ſubmitted—if it 
be not to other men, yet more fallible than 
themſelves ? For I with to know where men 


are to be found, or in what forms or combi- 


nations they are to be aſſembled, to whom 
| ſuch 
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ſuch a ſuperlative authority could with ſafety 
be confided. 


The more we turn this argument, and the 
more carefully it is viewed on all its ſides and 
bearings, the more we ſhall be ſatisfied, that 
the only ſecurity we poſſeſs for every thing 


valuable in the Britiſh Government ; that all 
that conduces to order and happineſs ; that 


the whole efficacy of our Conſtitution towards 
its great and beneficial purpoſes, reſides in this 
ſingle principle, of the unlimited, unqualified, 
ſupremacy of Parliament. There is no appeal, 
acknowledged in the Conſtitution, from that 
authority, becauſe no appellate tribunal can be 
imagined, habile to ſuch a juriſdiction ; none 
from which the wiſdom of thoſe many ages, 
which have brought our Conſtitution to ma- 
turity and excellence, has not already conſti- 
tuted an appeal, final and concluſive in all 
caſes whatever, to chat very Parliament, from 
which you would, again, appeal back to them. 
Obſerve the vicious cirele into which this ap- 
peal from the Parliament to the People muſt 
lead us. The people at large cannot conveni- 
ently, nor lafely for themſelves, make law, or 

adminiſter 
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adminiſter Government. The Conftitution of 
Parliament has therefore been framed, as af- 
fording the moſt commodious and perfect or- 
gan of Law and Government, and the beſt 
and moſt ſecure depolitary of the ſovereign 
authority. But their acts muſt, it ſeems, be 
queſtioned, and their authority ſuperſeded by 
that very people at large, whoſe inability and 
unaptneſs have given occaſion to the.inſtitu- 
tion of Parliament. The ſpeedy reſolution of 
the argument into this contradiction and ab- 
ſurdity, is, therefore, manifeſt. 


It is eaſy to foreſee that this claim of unli- 
mited power may be oppoſed by the counter- 
claim of a right to reſiſt an abuſe and perver- 
ſion of authority, however legal. This queſ- 
tion of reſiſtance, that is to ſay, concerning 
the right of the ſubject to oppoſe by force, the 
act or orders of the legal ſovereign, by which 
your Lordſhips know, Iſhould not mean, inthis 
country merely the throne, but that I ſpeak of 
that body in which the full ſovereignty of any 
nation reſides, according to the eſtabliſhed 
Conſtitution of its Government, and which, 
with reference to this kingdom, would be the 
Parliament ; the point, I ſay, thus explained, 


of 
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of reſiſtance, at the diſcretion of the ſubject, 
to the legal ſovereign, is. of no trivial concern, 
and ought not to be raſhly or irreverently ap- 

proached. The queſtion is of high import, 
and delicate complexion. It appears to me, 
to be one of thoſe myſteries, the acknowledg- 
ment of which is much connected with its re- 
cluſe ſanctity, and its being withdrawn from 
daily and vulgar contemplation, to be reſerved 
only for the great occaſions which are worthy 
to draw it forth, and, lite @ robe Pontiſical, 


ne er to be ſeen, but wondered at. 


believe it is impoſſible that any thing better 
ſhould be ſaid on this ſubject, than what I find 
quoted by an eloquent patriot of my own 


country, Mr. Fletcher, of Saltown, from the 
mouth of Mr. William Colvin, whom he tiles 


one of the wiſeſt men Scotland ever had, and 
who, ſpeaking of defenſive arms, that is to ſay, 


the right of the ſubje& to carry arms, for the - 


purpoſe of reſiſting oppreſſion from the Sove- 
reign, was uſed to expreſs himſelf in theſe re- 
markable words: That it were to be wiſhed 
« all Frinees thought them lawful, and the 
People unlawful. No wiſh can be more 
ſalutary, and no anſwer to this delicate and 
important queſtion can be more perfectly wiſe 

as 
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as well as diſcreet. I confeſs, alſo, that on 
this ſingle ſubject, I do not like the ſolution 
the worſe for being ſomewhat oracular.— 
But if a peremptory opinion be demanded, 
and we muſt needs pronounce, I think myſelf 
entitled to anſwer generally in the language of 


the conſtitution. No limit has been appointed 


to the authority of the ſovereign; nor any 
exception. ſpecified to tae obedience of the ſub- 
ject. The conſtitution has not foreſeen any 
caſe of reſiſtance, and has made no proviſion 


* * n 2 * 
for it. Such a caſe is not, and cannot be, in 


the contemplation of any conſtitution what- 
ever. A pre- eſtabliſhed, that is to ſay, a con- 


ſtitutional right of reſiſtance to the conſtitu- 


tional ſovereign is a ſoleciſm; a mere contra- 
dition in terms. It can exiſt in no conſtitu- 
tion that either is, or ever. was, becauſe it is 


inconſiſtent with the very notion of conſtitu- 


tion, or government. We muſt anſwer, then, 
that reſiſtance is illegal, and is contrary to the 
law, in every form of government of which 
law is the foundation. If an extreme caſe be 
put to me, I may well refuſe to anſwer it, un- 
til the caſe ariſe in practice. Stated theoreti- 
cally, it is always a ſnare. When it happens 
practically the caſe will anſwer for itſelf; and 
if 
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if reſiſtance would not follow on the ſpur of 
any provocation that can be ſtated, without 
the previous ſanction of ſome declared, and 


anticipated authorization in the conſtitution to 


legalize it, it is a caſe which we may pro- 
nounce, by that very criterion, unfit to pro- 
duce or juſtify reſiſtance. Every caſe of reſiſt. 
ance muſt ſtand as it were upon its. own indi- 


vidual reſponſibility, and muſt be ſuch as to 


provide for itſelf, without the aid of any ante- 
cedent principle to lean upon. Such caſes, 
whatever. may be ſaid of them by hiſtory, 
whatever may be felt of them by the generous 


ſympathies of mankind, muſt look for no ſup- 


port from law, with which they cannot co- 
exiſt; they are all without the pale of law and 


all illegal; they are all extra- conſtitutional; 
all in direct contradiction with the particular 


conſtitution, as well as with the general prin- 
ciple of government; they are mere ſotitary, 
inſulated, ſubſtantive facts, equally incapable 
of deriving from, , or generating any binding 
analogy of general and. permanent authority. 
Theſe queſtions are not new in this country. 
We have paſſed through a century of ſuch 
controverſies, 'and have, ſince that period, en- 
joyed a century more of happineſs, the fruit of 

| | the 
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the wiſe and profound, as well as ſpirited judg- 
ment of our anceſtors on theſe debates; a 
judgment, as your Lordſhips know, equally 
removed, on one hand, from a mean and puſil- 
lanimous acquieſcence under oppreſſion, and 
on the other from thoſe ſhallow but ruinous 
abſtractions which ſo much pains are taken to 
bring once more into faſhion. We do not 
come, therefore, in England, ſo raw into theſe 
diſcuſſions, as to be miſled by the juvenile re- 
_ finements of political metaphyſics, or by the 
early puerilities of thoſe wha, may have read 
their Locke without reading hiſtory, or who 
in reading their Locke have forgot their hiſ- 
tory, into errors, which we know to be as fatal 
to the practical bleſſings of liberty, as to the 
ſtrength and ſtability of government. We 
know that an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem and theory of 
reſiſtance is but another word for anarchy. 
and that, whatever be the excellence of any 
conſtitution in other reſpects, however wiſely 
and ſkilfully conſtructed it may be, even for 
ſtability, in its other proviſions, let there be add- 
ed this one principle of a permanent and ſub- 
ſiſting right to refiſt, even in the moſt limited 
caſe, ſince the exiſtence of that caſe muſt, by 
the very nature of the thing, be ſubmitted to 
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the diſcretion of every individual in the ſtate, 
that conſtitution. will bear in its boſom the ſeed 
of its own diſſolution, and a principle of diſper- 
: ſion and demolition, utterly irreconcileable with 
the tranquillity or peace of the people, and de- 
ſtructive of all tenacity and duration in the 
government. | 


1 


But it will be aid, thin is not a queſtion of 


reſiſtance, and ye are enquiring only whether 
this meaſure does not exceed the limits of that 


authority, with Which the conſtitution has in- 
veſted Parliament. 


1 am n then, to aſk, — we power of Par- 
lament i 18 general and undeſined, in what re- 


| ſpect is this particular act diſtinguiſhable from 
others which. are admitted to be within its 


W 1 4.4 


competence, i in ſuch a manner as to become an 


1 1-40 


| exception to the general rule of the conſtitu- 
tion. And here I am under the difficulty of 
| thoſe who are to combat without an adverſary, 
© Or to combat an adverſary whom they cannct 
ſee. I am to ſearch for my opponent, or 


11 r 


muſt begin by creating t the enemy whom I am 


a 423 WT. ES 


afterwards to engage. For as yet, I have cer- 


711171 5 


Wi, heard nothing ere on this ſubjeQ. 
I muſt, 


; 
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Imuſt, therefore; look amongſt the diſtinctive 
qualities of this meaſure, for ſome circumſtance 
on which to found the exception, The firſt 
circumſtance I obſerve in the Union of two 
countries, is an extenſion of territory, com- 
pared with the former bounds and' ſurface of 
each, ſince each is reſpectively augmented by 
the acceſſion of the other. But this effect of 
Union cannot be a ground of diſqualification 
to Parliament, ſince the conſtitution commits 
the ſame power to a narrow-er authority. I 
mean the prerogative of the Crown alone. IF 
a conqueſt be made without any contrary 
ſtipulation, the conquered country becomes 
ſubject, % facto, to the Legiſlation of Parlia- 
ment. The King may alſo obtain by treaty 
the annexation of any 'new territory ta his 
Crown, by which means it will fall, of courle, | 
under the Government of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. In both theſe ways the dominjon 'of 
Great Britain can be enlarged, to any extent, 
by the ſole prerogative of the 8 
much more by the King in Parliament, We 
muſt look, then, for ſome other circum ance 
in this cafe to exclude the general authority 
of Parliament. | 


Beſides 
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Beſides extending the bounds of the king. 
dom, at preſent ſubject to the fovereignty of 
Parliament, a Legiſlative Union extends and 
enlarges Parliament itſelf, accommodating the 
fize of the Legiſlature to the acceſſion of ter- 
ritory. It amounts then to an alteration in 


the frame and condition of Parliament; and 
we are to enquire whether Parliament is, on 
that account, aan from perfreming | it. 


It may be worth while to remark, - in the 
firſt place, that this formal change i is however 


conſonant with the general ſpirit. and genius 
of the Conſtitution. Is ĩt not fair, while we 


are diſcuſſing the conditions under which two 


countries are to be united, to conſider what 


would have been the cafe if chey had been one 


from the beginning ? Would not Ireland, in 


that caſe, have had repreſentatives in the Le- 
gillatüure ! It Would not be difficult to ſhew 


| from hiſtory, that while Ireland was conſidered 


as excluſively; under the Government of the 


| Engliſh Parliament, that-is to ſay, before the 


inſtitution of the Iriſh Parliament, that coun- 
try Tent memhers to the Parliament of Eng- 
1 1 The ſame principlehas generally, though 

5 25 I do | 
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do not ſay without exception, operated in ſi- 
milar caſes, I mean in caſes of the acceſſion of 
contiguous territories. Of this, Wales, the 
Counties Palatine, and Scotland, are familiar 
examples. The minor inſtances of Calais, and 
Berwick on Tweed, may have been leſs at- 
tended to, but they illuſtrate alſo this general 
propenſity. of our Conſtitution. While Calais 


was ſubject to the Crown of England, that 


town enjoyed and exercifed, by charter from 
Harry the Eighth, the privilege of ſending two 
burgeſſes to Parliament. And as ſoon as Ber- 
wick on Tweed, which being a frontier town, 
frequently changed maſters according to the 
various fortune of war, was at length ſettled 
under the dominion of England, by the. union 
of both Crowns, and the final extinction of 
war, at the acceſſion of James the Firſt, that 
town received alſo the franchiſe of returning 
members to Parliament. - The Conſtitution, 
in a word, leans that way: and-it may, per- 
haps, reaſonably be thought a greater violence 
to that Conſtitution, and a more fundamental 
and eſſential change, to add extenſive territo- 
ries to the country already governed by Parlia- 
ment, without giving to thoſe territories a par- 
Wpalon in dhe Conſtiruion, and a ſhare in 

| the 
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a the repreſentation, than to accompany "ſuch 

F an acceſſion of territory with a legiſlative as 

| well as an incorporating union. Yet, no man that 

| diſputes the power of the Crown, according to We 

i - the prerogative which I have ately ftated, to ſucl 

operate the former and the greater change even by ] 
without the aid of Parliament. It is nor, then, that 
fair to argue, à fortiori, and a multo fortiori, ater 
that the larger authority of the whole Legiſ- thar 
lature, ſhall be more competent, or much more tura 
competent, to the ſmaller change, that is to n 
ſay; to extend the bounds of the empire in a ſhey 
manner congenial and in uniſon with the Con- un 
flitution, as it would do in the meaſure pro- Farl 
poſed, than the narrower power of the prero- us tl 
gative can be to the greater change, that is to of y 
ſay, to an acceſſion of territory and an union 4 

an 


with other countries, on a principle abhorrent 
from the genius of our Government. Vet the | been 
competence of theſe latter acts, whether to the 
Crown of to the Parliament; has never been 
diſputed ; aind'reſts; indeed; too firmly on the MM "vt 


repeated and ordinary exerciſe of their powers The 
to admit of queſtion, . 26.46) parli 
| ng t 

But let us return to this Objection, and ad- I fr 
mit, that a Legiflative Union with Ireland, mun 


muſt 
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muſt operate a change on the condition, or 
even on the Conſtitutionof Parliainent; and let 
that change be as conſiderable as the objector 
would chooſe to ſtate it. Does it follow that 
| ſuch a change on Parliament cannot be made 
by Parliament, as it may be ſaid in phyſics, 
that a body cannot act upon itſelf? Such an 
alteration appears to me, neither more nor leſs 
than a law, and as ſuch, to fall within the na- 
- tural province of the law-giver, who, in this 
country, is the Parliameat. . How will it be 
ſhewn that theſe laws, affecting the Conftitu- 
tion of Parliament, are alone incompetent to 
Parliament? Our own experience has taught 
us the contrary, I dare ſay there are very few 
of your Lordſhips who have not aſſiſted in the 
paſſing of laws prectſely of this deſcription, 
and, however warmly ſuch meaſures may have 
been reſiſted or debated on other grounds, I 
will venture to ſay, there is not one of us who 
has ever heard or known this objection, of the 
inſufficiency of Parliament, oppoſed to them. 
The various laws for limiting the duration of 
parliaments, for regulatin g elections, for alter- 
ing the qualification of electors, or elected, for 


disfranchiſing offending boroughs, and com- 


municating their franchiſes to ſtrangers, that 
18 
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have appeared little ſhort of revolution, inci- 
tpidatrkewobtiong ns Yetodd have newer heard 
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rieche, chaxe / heen better gusliß ed. than m. 


ſelfuhy ccalents, ang might in big country, to 
po theme. Pbieft the; aocompetenes of Par- 
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whole is taken from all thoſe he poſſeſſed it, 
and veſted in thoſe who did not. 


| * laws ſo frequently made 1% Parliament 
for altering and regulating the ſucceflion to the 
Crown, bears a ſtrong, analogy to the caſe which 
is now objected to, amounting, indeed, to a total 
change in one whole . or member of the 
Farhament. | | | F | 


This objeftion; then, cannot be maintained 
finpliciter, ' on the incompetence of Parliament 
to make an alteration on its on conſtitution, 
or conditien; and we muſt” come, in fine, to 
the ſingle point which' my imagination can 


FS OS 


ſuggeſt, as A poflible ground of diſlinction, 
namely, the great and ſuperlative importance | 
and magnitude of this tranſaction. We have 
ſeen - that all, o her of a fimilar nature, 


* 7 111 105 z 11 (447 


Fun generis,, are within the acknowledged | 
powers of Parliament, and the daily exerciſe 
of thoſe powers. But this is a meaſure, we 
muſt ſay, of ſuch tranſcendent importance, 28 

to exceed the ordinary capacities entruſted by 
the Conſtitution to Parliament, and to which the 
inherent ſovereignty of the people itſelf is alone 
commenſurate. Þ 
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viduals, than in any other more Popylous fiate. 
Authority was. ſtill depoſited, with (Gleftipn in 
fewer. hands than the whale, even of cheſs nar- 
ow commpgities.. The heads f families ; 
the chiſs wf | tribes; the, een word, 
lore ſeleſb body, ox; other, ;adminiſtercd. theſe 
wal, ammonRralths. It Nonid lead. to un- 


profitable, length if J. were, g, pprive., this FE ea- 
ſaning with minnteneſ, s it, wawld be cal 5), to 


da, up to dhe, concluſion, te (which. we all 


aſſent; namely, that the Neale of England 


cannot make law for themſelves in any demo- 
cratic farm of conſtitution; that they are not 
provided or acquainted with any, | inflitytian 
which ſhould enable them to perform rg, this 6 feat 


of ſell· legillation, even if they were deſirous « of 


attempting it. They haue no cpmitia; „ no 


n 


aſewblies af che people in Hyde . gr, 
George's Fielda,, to, the,,geerees of, which 5 
millions of abſent Engliſhmen, eur chooſe 
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11 will, qualified by its frame and conflitytion to 
il appiy tha; collective wiſdom of the nation to 
its collective intereſta, and to adtniniſter the 
h ſoyereigu power of the fiate on tis ſecure and 
ſolid foundation. The -lovereiguty' of: Parlia. 
"ment thus explained; i is n the end n more; 
It is neither more nor leſi, but itentically" and 
preciſely the ſame. with the ſovereignty of "the 
people itſelf, appearing in the only viſible, tangi: 
ble or perceptible form in which it can NICE 
ae bis couutry. od blyonw F 1 


- aN! Bat 


8 Aae T. 916 Th = 
: Tels, oY belt, on the vices and inabllities 
of all other. modes by which the voice of the 
people can be expreſſod, or even its opinions 
formed agrecable; to: their general and collective 
intereſts ʒ and ſecondly, on the peculiar and ap- 
proved excellence, of the Conſtaution which we 
enjoy, that the authority and ſovereiguty of 
Parliament has been eſtablihed. 21+ - 
V 10bavl ws} 3 gains”? msk >! ng 
Let us.engdeayour, for zmoment, to imagine 
* better mode, oi collecting, in 2 popular 


| poing of policy or axe, ori if youtpleaſe,-on this 

ſpecific meaſure. Shall. it be by meetings con- 
W by anonymous hand- bills, in the fields 
adjoining 


- — wS i. 1 


way, the fenſe of. the: nation, on any great 
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' adjoining! to this metropolis, and ditected b 
orators on carts, tubs, or other Mbveabl roſtra? 
Every one knows that an Union with Ireland, 
for the diſruſſion of ubich ſubh affemblles were 
to be called would not be the firſt rder of the 
day. The moſt preſſing ſympathies ut fellow 


feelings of ſuch x leꝑiſlature ouldibe for the fu. 


ſeting fejons; traitors, br iutinoerd, int Newgate 
add Coltbath-fictds; "Their" firſt and ſctond 
meaſures, in favour of thetiderty' and property 
of the ſubject, would be to deliver the gaols, and 
emancipate the bank; and they would ſoon 
fimplify this intricate and complex Conſtitution, 
by uniting the Jegiflative, the judicial and the 
executive powers; as they would abtidge the 
tedious delays of all thoſe fanctionis, by carrying, 8 


with their own hands, into inſtänt elleck, their 


own laws and judgments / I remember to have 
ſten 4 Parliament defberute in St. George's: 

fields in the forenobii4* und I. de not forget, 
that on the ſame evening I ſaw London and 
Weſtminſter it Hames. "Shall THe appedl from 
Parliament lie tevunty=nicetivys;' called by the 
ſberiffs, on the .rejviſition! of iRew dözens of 
ſignatires; -aiml-ſhall the pebple bf ERHgLAnd be 
bound: in this 1 by cen of 
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| the various and diſcordant reſolutions, paſſed 


by 4 roſpectäble ſhew of hands, at the. difſer- 
ent Georges ard Angel of the kingdom? Shall 
thei Magiſtrates at quarter · ſeſſions, ſhall grand 


juries at aſſines g or, in fine, ſhall the church. 


wardens and qverſeers: of; the poor at pariſh 


yeſtries, luperſede Parliament, on account of 


their | ſuperior wiſdam and knowiedge; and, 
above all, becauſe they have peceived a more 
authentic and direct delegation from the peo- 
ple at latge? Or ſhall we prefer, rather, thoſe 
convivial paraments which) hold their ſittings 
occaſionally. at the different ' taverns of | this 
city? whoſe: reſolutions, moved in the form of 


toaſts, are agreed to in bumpers; and whoſe 


laws, propoſed in ſtanzas, to the tune of /a bal- 


lad, are paſſed in full chorus. Is not this jo -· 


vial! ſyſtem of legiſlation, a mere inverſion of 


the good old Conſtitution, which, if it permits 


the electors tal be drunk, requires the Parliz- 
ment io be ſober? Nut muſt we, then, to 
ſpeak ſeriouilyy dapaſe the Parliament choſen 
by the people, in favour of theſe ſelf. elected, 
ſelſ· balloted patliaments, attended: by every 
malt minorities of that Parliament which was 
choſen by the people ufter they; have with - 


drawn their attendance from that Parliament 


rn to 
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to which the people ſent them? In fur, what 
is to be the form of this! Arch Parliament, 
which is to qualify it better than the Britiſh ' 
Parliament; as it now'ftands, for degiſlating, juſt 
in proportion as the fubject is of higher import 
and diguity, and of greater compaſi and difficul 
ty, than thoſe ordinary ats of Jegiſlation t 
which thoſe high authoritied are utterſy inade- AN 
quate and incumpetent? AugSd Mt mode | i i} 
il; mot noieeoleb Borth bor oftmadttcre: 

/1s it not, then, manifeſt, that a, letziflature 
in which the ſovereiguty of the State is veſted, 
becauſe every other political body, known in 
this country, is deficient in the requiſites for 
common and ordinary legiſlation, and becauſe | 
it is itſelf the moſt perfect model of human poli- 
ty, in all matters of legiſlation, muſt be yet better 
entitled to preference and to excluſive and ſove- 
reign juriſdiction, in caſes of great and ſignal im- 
portance, than in any other ? It ſeemis to me, 
therefore, the ſtrangeſt perverſion of feaſon, and 
the moſt palpable contradiction and abſurdity, to 
place the incompetence of Parliament on that 
ground on which its? ſole anti æxcluſive compe· 
tener moſt firmly and ſecurely reſts kd Hes 
| ſuperior itnportance of this fa. 
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ng ſpoken to, the. principle,, let us ſce 


how the queſtion lands on authority. 


n Wa 0 nö emsig tat 11t 


paſſages I might refer to, aſſert diſtinctiy, 2s 


your Lordſhigs Kn amongſt other examples 
of the univerſal: faculties. of Parliament, its com- 


petepce. to this ſpecifick meaſure of 2 i 
Union wih ether counarics., 0 O D J. 


bn a Y2RNOFUR £ yi us 43; 


mae en ſorts of. e 65 Kirk, * 


precedent. 


babbs Sd S1wicamu leqioniig 2 


ih noind £03 10 trologygo 911 369) ooitfts:: 


To begin. wih che. fata and to peab of the .. 


T0 dhe Jeanning W 
Dublin, and of: the frgshelderg of the county - 


| =... Lowb,;-and ſome: other} enurtien i to the au- 


Moin 0} boni auslöd s ni M66 | thority. 
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Aal nat encumber my argument with, the 
authorities which are familiar in every, Mouth, 
to grovę a poſition, nog giſputed in apy, quar- 
der, namely, the general fupremacy, f Farlia. 
megtz and I. ſhall, reſpec. your L ordſhips lei · 

ure, ſufficiently to omit the hook, authorities on 
this general but fundamental truth, although che 


opinions of e eee be men. Next, 


1113419 01 1 


— 


thotity* of ſame members of tlie InhsVaf; 1 
ſhall oppoſe tlie Cantellor of Hefand, ahd'the 
Chiefs of the four Supreme Courts of Law in 
that” country. 1 Mall“ öppofe "the clear at 
unequivotat Nhſe of the *Houfe r Lord G 
Irctibdy eviiced nöt bly by" its ves, but by © 
the Wichdrawing chat part of the amendment; 
propoſed originally by:LbrdPowerkeourt, "which" 
avelved/hkv- quelle“ iF Dal ppb the 
opimon of the majority 6f the" Hoüſt WF COm- 
mons of Ireland, for I-thinktayRF entftled tte 
him the- diſſent of tlint Hduſe to *his propo- | 
ion on 4 fair and 'Eindid vie) f its proceed - 
ings/ The Houſe onte agreed, by a ih4jority;”” 
however ſlender, to entertain the meuſure; and 


nerwards rejected it by a majority as flender ; 
© forthe Aiſſerence between one and ſive hardly 
deſerves. notice! If c= thisequntivy of opimon 
© on the principal meaſure. be added the en- 
W fideration that the oppoſers of the Union did 
not even tender this propoiivionitd'the Houſe z 
did not, venture to load their queſtivnþ+ with WY 
that denial of the competence of Parliament, 
of which ac had Brem found gaecelſaty actualty 
to relieve the ume queltion. in the Houſe of 
Lords ue, Ahald Hort r 2dbutu! of their con! 
ſciauſneſb, that in a balance trimmed fo nicely, 
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6 this weighty point would have turned the ſcale 
© apainſtthert-/But as time adds ſanction and 


toverencb to authority; let me eloſe this enqui. 
y dy oppofing to ull rhe raſh and intemperate 
opinions; or rather ' declarations of opinion, 
hien the tetnerity of party ſpirit, or a falſe and 
mitguided enthuſiafm, have dlictated in Ireland 
ar this dayß the fingle authority of Lord $0. 
nns himſelf," 1 think, a hoſt, on ſuch a queſ. 


ton. If any man in England, or in Ireland, a: 


Bas deen often ſaid'of that great man, think him- 
e a detter Lawyer or a better Whig than Lord 


Somers, he is welcome to enter the lifts ; while 


I ſhall reſt contented with this fingle name, ſup- 
ported as it might be by a cloud of learned, able, 


and upriht ſtateſmen, lawyers, and friends of 


: pe that AER tothe preſent hour. 


50 25 "wet." T3 


20, Bet us ive: Pr 10 f is not to 
be expected that there ſhould be many. Such 


Traafactions iuſt be rare; It is enough for my 
urgumenit, tony that the only examples our 


Hiſtory furnithes; 6f Legiſlative! Unions, ſince 
.  *Yhe”WRitution'f Parlaments, are precedents 
m pot an che queſtion Im no debating; 
mer che 'Gothpttence” WW "" Parltament to 
Txt "omar Te agen -enzt 
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enaft them. | Warns and ScorLaxD have both 
been united to England by incorporating; Legi- 

ſutive Unions. In both caſcs the Parliament 
done ſanctioned the meaſure. Tha union with 
Scotland is, -perhaps, yet mere cloſely in point 

vith the preſent; prupoſal. Sinet a ſeparate 

Parliament exiſtet] in both countries, and the re- 

| ſpedive Parliament were dhe partias in the 
treaty. That treaty was negutiated under the 
authority of the two: Parliament; they ſane- 
tioned the condufion ; and they exeautad finally 
and irreverſibly, that happy ſyſtem, under which 
we now live ſecure, at the diſtance of almoſt z 


. 


Although our hiſtory. cannot furniſh' many 
precedents of this preciſe meaſure, I mean, of 
incorporating Unions, there are, however, 
many examples of other proceedings, beating 
2 ſtrong anology to the preſent, and equal, if 
not ſuperior, in importance. I mean | thoſe 
_ a8 of the Legiſlature which, have altered the 
ſucceſſion to the Grun. 1 need not cite the 
luſtances of ſuch changes; They are frequent 
in the Hiſtory of; England, and they al preve 
the ſuprctue authority of Farliament, even in 
theſe higheſt acts of ſovereignty. By what- 


1 2 rer 


5 i 4 48 

exer mean ant „ fuch changes have been brought 
D whatever has been the efficient cauſe, 
or inſtrument of ſuch revolutions, they. have 
FR derived their fandion and validity from 
Parliament, the ſeal of which, has always. been 
reſorted. to hy the new. Sovereign, as, the only 
effectual ſecurity for his title, whether he ſtood 
on a claim eſſentially good, or on ſucceſsful 
uſurpation. And the anxiety with which the 
many repetitions of parliamentary recognition 


have been ſought after, by thoſe who were in- 
tereſted i in a new or queſtionable, title, f is remark: 


able on this argument. r e e ee 


1 


117, ith 16! 5 1 1 A. Hy 


But without dwelling « on more antent ex. 


amples, 3 it. 18 ſyrely 1 ſufficient to recall that 1 


the Revolution ; which placed Kiog William 
195 Jt 4 TENN Tr 2 ue; 


on the Throne, and the ſubſequent . limitation 


14 #4 7 rv X "7 Tr? 


of the Crown to the, Houſe of Hanover. Will | 


41993 r 1? ob bk Fro! 17 bh 


it be aid, that the declaration of King James's 


N on Beier 25 is Act -o ef 
ab ication, " and the aer of the Throne, 
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Was 2. point of leſs note 2 Or Value, or o of a lower 
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rapk i W the ſcale of. N funQions, Fa 
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tha. Unio p with Scotland, or er V Wales, or t than 
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4 the m xeaſure now. in contemplation ? Will it 
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be, gig, f at the whole tranſaQtion of the Re- 
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 Yolution was of a lower or męaner claſs and 
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order, in \ legiſlation, than any Union, or any 
other national event that is either known or 
can be imagined. I do not fear that it will. 
By what authority, then, was that great change 
in one branch of the Legiſlature, and in the 
kondition of - the nation, operated? 'To what 
authority was the Prince of Orange adviſed tb 
teforr, for the ſanction of his enterprize and the 
ſecurity of his Crown? Obſerve the difference 

between the circumſtances in which he ſtood, \ 
and thoſe in which the preſent proceeding is ten- [ 
dere to Parliament. By the flight and abdica- 
tion of the King, and the conſequent vacancy of 1 
the Throne, an actual and practical diſſolution | 
of the Government ſeemed to have taken place, 8 
if it can ever do ſo, i in any poſſible or imaginable * 

caſe. It was in ſuch a predicament, if it could 
happen in any, that the ſuppoſed dormant title of 
the people to adminiſter the ſovereignty i in their 
own perſons, ſo far at leaſt as regarded the re- 
incegration of the deficient” and truncated Go- 
yernment, muſt have been awakened and called 
into action. That moment Was, indeed, dif- 
ferent from the preſent, in which we have every 10 
branch of the Legiſlature complete, and the Ml} 
whole frame of our Government not only 


FS 14 . 1 10 eK perfect 


1 0 


perſect and apt to all its purpoſes, but in the ac. | 
tual: .and-:daily exerciſe of its functions; and in 5 
Which we are ourſelves debating this very 
queſtion. concerning parliamentary powers, within 
the walls of a ſubſiſting Parliament, and in the 
„ ordinary diſcharge: of our Parliamentary duty. 
Vet, under the circumſtances which I have de- 
ſcribed, what did the Prince of Orange + reſolve, 
under the direction of his /whig adviſen ? Did 
be apply to the people at large in any new and 
anomalom form? Was it to county meetings, 
er. aſſemblirs i in the fields, or, in à word; to any 
unknown and unuſual organ of the public mind, 
chat he applied to ſanction his title? Far from 
it. Eyen the firſt Convention, under the autho- 
rity. of. which he afterwards. ſummoned the Con- 
vention Parliament, w. compoſed; in the- firſt 
place, of the Houſe: of Lords; and nent, of thoſe 
who kad been members of Parliament in the 
reien af. Charles: the Steond. It will not be ſaid, 
che penple. either for this ſhocial act, or for any tion- 
other. end; either expreſo, by poſitiva commii-  perfe 
gun, or implied, by dleir tent election. A f dio 
whole reign had elapſed ſince they came ſrom | 
- the people. Their delegation and functions - 1); 
2 | 1 by 
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had been exhauſted and had expired long ſince. 
Let, ſo much preferable did this approxima- . 
ion to the regular conſtitutional authority, | 
vhen an entire conformity with ut was impoſſible's 5 
b much preferable did even this ſhadow, this furs | i 
viving flavour of the parliamentary character, þi\l 
_ which ſtill hung about theſe relics of a deceaſed 
Parliament, appear, when compared with any new 
and ſtrange invention for conjuring up łhe latent 
ſovereignty of the people, and ſubſtitut ing ſome 
phantom and chimera to repreſent that ſovereign- 
ry in the of i its only true and acknowledged 
form, I mean that of Parliament, that the Prince 
of Orange did not think the validity of a Conven- 
tion Parliament, to be fummoned by his new au- 
thotiry, would ftand on a ſure foundation, until its 
eonvocation ſhould receive the ſau@on,- if not wee 
2 fubſifting Parliament, at leaft of a body as nears 
ly and cloſely: reſembling one as che eircuinſtarices 
aimitted. The Convention Parliament was con- 
voked.- and that Parliament enacted the Revolu- 
ton—which, however, was hardly yet deemed 
perfect, until it was conſummated} by the ratifi- 
ation. of fobſequent and yet ee Patti» 
men: yr Im 5:55 bak nar glods 
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ter the death of the Duke of Glouceſter, was alſo. 


have thought that great odject ſecure, if the limi- 


_ ' than preciſely that which they employed, I mean 


| 24 What  overweening preference is it of our 
on times, or our own perſons, that ſhould, 
8 make us thus faſtidious | in caſting by, or. of in- 
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The ſubſequent limitation of the Crown, af- 


the work of Parliament; and I believe ſo far from 
deeming that authority incompetent, or wiſhing to 
rely on any other higher or more tranſcendent 
power, none of thoſe whig ſtateſmen. and lawyers 
who. prefided i in every ſtep of the revolution, and 
who had the proteſtant ſucceſſion at heart, would 


tation to the Princeſs Sophia had ſtood on a de- 
cree of the people, conveyed by iny other organ 


the Parliament. If theſe great men, then, were 
content to reſt the revolution itſelf, that vaſt and 
prime concern, embracing every other poſſible in- 
tereſt of Engliſhmen, on the ſingle and perfect 
efficacy of anasRct of Parliament, we are not to 
wonder if the fame men thought. the reſpective 
Parliaments of England and Scotland, the compe- 
tent, and the only competent inſtruments to ac- 

compliſh the Union between the two countries. 
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feriof and more imperſect growth, the conſti- 
tional whiggiſm and wholeſome liberty of 
the reigns of King William and Queen Ann, 
to' intoxicate ourſelves and our country with 
that double refined, that ſublimatedund/adul-" 
terated modern drug which is now poiſoning): 
te world. I own, for my part, that Ilike to- 
ſe, on the liberty of my country, and. your, 
Lordſhips know, the revered authority by. 
which Iam ſupported, in that ſentiment, that 

WT | like to fee on my own and my country's 8 li- | 
| berty the ſeal of the old whigs, and am apt 
| enough + to think that counterfeit, which does 
WE tot bear this mark. I am above all diſpoſed 
| to fly as from certain ruin, the ſpurious philo.” 

| phy, the ſophiſticated; and fatal abſtractions 
vhich ſo far from lighting us to the temple of 
lberty, are but decoys to plunge the world into 
the toils of wretchedneſs and ſlavery. Icons 
gels, then, that: recoil-with diſguſt and not 
W Vithout alarm, from every pretence for diſa 
Loving or ſuperſeding our eſtabliſhed govern- 
rent, however qualified in time, occaſton or 
Iimited pur oſe. I cannot think thoſe men 
profitable 4 ervants « of their country, nor do 1 
think their count: dif poſed | to regard them 28 
| keads, who \ wou 1d weaken in the brealts of 


a Jo. 1. U voiorfts} 2: Engliſh" 
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Englithmen the native #nd rooted love of our 
boaſted government and laws; and divert the 
ſettled allegiance of the happieſt people upon 
earth, from the eſtabliſhed ſovereignty of Par- 
liament, in which, however, is inſeparably 
bound up the whole of the ſecurity, proſperity 
and freedom, preſent and to come, of the Bri- 
tiſh nation. And I muſt hold every propoſal 
to abdicate or ſurrender the ſovereign power of 
Parliament, but for an hour, into the hands of 


any ſtrangers to the conſtitution, that is to ſay, 


into any other hands whatever, as a mere 


fraud upon the people; as a groſs violation of 
its moſt precious privilege ; as a flagrant inva- 


ſion of the deareſt birth- rizht of Engliſhmen, 
which conſiſts according to me in the right to 
be governed by their Parliaments, and by no 
other human means. 


There are a variety of topics, as your Lord- 
ſhips well know, to which 1 have not even 


alluded, and on ſome of which I ſhould cer- 


tainly be diſpoſed to ſay a few words; but, in 
truth, I have already abuſed your indulgence, 
not only much too long, but, I am conſcious, 
alſo, much too tediouſſy; and I therefore re- 


frai e . for havin gt been permitted 


to 
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to ſtate ſuch reaſons as have ſatisfied my mind, 
on the whole matter, that this meaſure is ex- 
pedient in itſelf, and that Parliament is com- 
petent to execute it. I have expreſſed a ſtrong 
opinion, that the Union of theſe two nations, 
already united by nature in their intereſts, 
muſt, in the order of human events, neceſſarily 
come to paſs; and I ſhall conclude by a ſincere 
and fervent prayer, dictated by the pureſt and 
the moſt ardent defire for the bappineſs of both 
kingdoms, that the bleſſings ſure to flow from 
2 conſummation ſo devoutly to be wiſhed, 
may not be long delayed. 
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LORD SHEFFIELD. 


ts Al 1799. 
Ke. . 


| Tus Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
W order of the day for taking into conſideration 


* 


the Addreſs from the Lords upon the ſubject of 
che Union with Ireland; which being read, he 
q moved that the ſaid Addreſs be now taken into 
1 conſideration. 


The A 500 was then read twice, and the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, That this 
Houſe do concur with the ſaid Addreſs. OY, 


* : ; Lord 


14 J 


Lord SHEFF IHLD a as follows: 


a Mr. 3 


Sir, I wiſh it to be underſtood, that I ſupport 
the reſolutions and addreſs, in confidence that 
the aſſurance given by a noble Lord in an offi 
cial ſituation in Ireland will be ſtrictly obſerved, 
namely, that Miniſters will lool to the ſenſe of 
Parliament and of the Country, before the meaſure 
of Union ſhall again be brought forward there; 
and that aſſurance being given, J am not ſenſi- 
ble of any ſufficient argument that ſhould pre- 


vent the Britiſh Parliament from giving ſome 


general explanation of the arrangement it is dil. 
| poſed to make, more eſpecially as I obſerve that 
ſcarcely any man in this country objects to the 
principle of the meaſure; nor can I ſuppoſe, 
that a nation ſo well informed and ſo much ac- 


cuſtomed to political confiderations as the Iriſh, - 


ſhould for a long time perſevere in re ſuſing to 
receive or examine what may be propoſed from 
the Britiſh Parliament; and for theſe reaſons ! 
wiſh-to trouble the Houſe with a few obſerva- 
tions. | 


we cannot be much ſurprized at the alarm 
which has taken place in Ireland. The word 
Union. was ſuffered to be banded about there 
for many months without the ſlighteſt eſe 
on the part of Miniſters to explain the terms of 


it. 


prep: 


pare: 
infor 


of th 


| DOW ( 


muni 
dour 

have 

not 1 
thoſe 
It m1; 
have 

miſap 
witho 
imagi 


ſtood, 


E 


t. The aid of deſigning men, and of thoſe 
prejudiced from partial and local conſiderati - 
ons, was ſcarcely neceſſary to take advantage 
of this circumſtance: the apprehenſions of Ire- 
land had always, been, that an equal and favour- 
| able Union would not be granted: and no ſmall 
part of that people were made to believe, that 
their liberty, their independence, their dignity, 
and almoſt the exiſtence of the nation, would 
be done away by their becoming one and the 
ame with the moſt independent and moſt ref. 
pectable nation in the world. 


But, in truth, the meaſure of Union was ill- 
prepared for Ireland, and Ireland was ill-pre- 
pared for Union. It is not without competent 
information that I am convinced, if the outline 
of the liberal propoſition for Union, which is 
now offered, had been at firſt properly com- 
municated and with all the plainneſs and can- 
dour which ſait the Iriſh character, it would 
have been very differently received; and it is 
not my opinion alone, but the opinion alſo of 
thoſe who are not friendly to the meaſure, that 
it might have been accepted, at leaſt it would 
have prevented all that miſrepreſentation and 
niſapprehenſion which might well be expected, 
vithout ſome previous attention. I can hardly 
imagine à caſe, in relpect to which, until under- 
ſtood, morejcalouſy was likely tobe entertained 
than 


6] 


than this of a legiſlative Union, otherwiſe the | 
| | | 


- meaſure being really ſo neceſſary. and ſo advan. 
tageous to Ireland, the ſtrange abuſe of the words 
* Dignity and Independence,” which have 
been ſo entirely miſtaken there would have 
made little impreſhon. I can ſuppoſe it will be 
unpleaſing at firſt to acknowledge, that the pre. 
mature oppoſition was the reſult of an ill- found. 
ed jealouſy. Vet that acknowledgment, and the 
conſequent departure from an haſty oppoſition 
to the meaſure, is no more than may be fairly 


expected from the candid openneſs of the 
Iriſh character. 


It is not now the queſtion whether the mea- I 


ſare has been brought forward and conducted 
as it ſhould have been, but whether the Britiſh 


Parliament ſhould do what depends on it to ob- 


- viate the miſchief which muſt ariſe from in- 
dependent and ſeparate Legiſlatures exiſting 
within the fame empire, whether we ſhould re- 
linquiſh-a meaſure which ſeems neceſſary to the 


general ſecurity and welfare, or take the preſent | 


© ppportunity of ſtating the outline of it. 


I mall not trouble the Houſe with a repetit!- 
on of hiſtorical 1 inquiry into the cauſes of the 
preſent ſtate of Ireland, nor with many referen- 
ces to the reports of the Lords and Common 


| of that kingdom. The cauſes and the proofs | 
are 
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zre but too plain. The notoriety of number- 


leſs melancholy facts, which demonſtrate the 
gretched and dangerous coridition of that coun- 
try, with reaſon alarms every thinking man: it 
z an unanimous opinion in this country, that 


ſomething is neceſſary to be done to preſerve 


Ireland; and there ſeems to be almoſt a general 


conviction, that it Can be Gone only by a legiſ- 


htive Union. 


For my part, I cannot ſee the meaſure in any 
«her light than that of being abſolutely neceſ- 


ary. It has long been my opinion, and every 


eſpe to Ireland during the laſt twenty years, 
prticularly that which took place in 1782, and 


ms whimfically enough called * Final Adjuſt- 
ment,” have convinced me of that neceſſity. 


T- 
, o 


When it was found proper to take off the 
tackles from the Iriſh Parliament, and highly 
Jroper it was, a Union ſhould have been pro- 
poſed, and by the ſame meaſure only ſhould all 


communicated, which were ſo indiſeriminately 
conceded without terms ſince 1778. It would 
have been ſtill better, if an Union hd taken 


place in the beginning of the century, and that 
the Conſtitution and Commerce of Great Bri- 


| withheld, had been then communicated to Ire- 
land 


thing which hag happaped in Ireland, and in 


the commercial and other advantages have been 


uin, which had been ſo Iong and fo invidiouſſy 
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land. But in 1782, the adminiſtration of that 
day, without ſupplying any means of keeping 
theſe kingdoms together, raſhly gave away the 
dependence of the two iſlands on each other; 
and now there is no-certainty in the connexion 
of Great Britain and Ireland.  Independance 
of. Legiſlature ſeems to have luggeſted notions 


of ſeparation, which appeared, in ſome degree, 
as early as 1784. However, even thoſe who at- 


tempt to juſtify what was done in 1782, muſt 


acknowledge; that there were points of effen- 


ſhould-not-hive been poſtponed to the hour of 
difficulty and diſtreſs to arrange and aſcertain 


1 
d 


tal conſequence left” unſettled, and that it i 


the relative exertions and political connexions | 


of the two countries. 


Much has been ſaid « on the words Final 
Adjuſtment :” : but that which is ſo called, only 
referred to the then aſſerted independence of 
Parliament, and by pO means precluded Union: 


on the contrary, it was the opinion at the time, 


* 4 „ * 


that farther meaſures \ were neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
a connexion on aſolid and | permanent baſis: and 


fo far a8 1 underſtand. What was indebted, Lcon- 


fider, that. adjuſemen nt, as putting. the Iriſh Parlia. 


ment on the footing of independence and free 
deliberation, andl in that ſituation alone which 
could farizfy:the people of Ireland, chat the acts 
of their Parliament» would be: aer 
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free and uncontrouled ; but at any rate it is tri- 
| fing to fuppoſe, that nothing more was to be at- 
empted, if that which had been done had not 
be effect of preſerving the connexion and at- 
uchment of the two countries. It is true that 
Union became more neceſſary, as well as more 
difficult, in conſequence of what was done in 
1382, and alſo in 1793, when the principle of 
ur navigation and colonial laws were, without 


| terms or” occaſion, ſacrificed. by the act which 


permits goods and commodities of the growth, 
production, or manufacture, of Aſia, Africa, or 
Anerica;” to be imported from Ireland into 
Great Britain. All theſe benefits ſnould have 
teen reſerved as the means of Union, but being 
then unconditionally granted, they have ren- 
fred that meaſure much leſs ſought for by Ire- 
und; and I confeſs that the ſtrongeſt objection 
[felt to the propoſnions that were brought for- 


wurd in the Britiſh Parliament in 1785, (which 


by no means would have done what it is neceſ- 
wy to do,) aroſe from the apprehenſion, that if 
arried, they might prevent an Union. It was 
dvious, that if all. the reſerved advantages of 
Great Britain were to be given up, there would 
x 00 means of future negotiation remaining. 


#7 


Provionſly to that period, Ireland. mould have 
Mitioned for an Union, and I think ſhe might 
ell do ſa now as the greateſt-poſhible acquiſi- 
don ſhe could. make; but neither the acuſt- 

| 8 ment 


[ 'v 3} 


| 
| ment i6-queſtibn; nor all the commercial con. * 
| cefiions, nor other meaus employed to tranqui. Wl 
4 tize that country, have Had the Teaſt effecd. The i 
| 'badiftate' of Iretand yearly” became worſe. . be 
| appears the parties are not to be fatisfied 7 that if 
| no melioration of the eondmtion of Ireland has WW © 
| taken place; that a great proportion of the peo. ec 
| ple id now as in diſpoſed to Government; as bi- la 
|  goted, as igtiorant; and as tneivilized as they WW © 
were at the time of the maſſacre im 1641. ar WM © 
| | Preſent the bermaneney of the connexion of an 
1 Great Britain with Ireland depends on the par- ha 
| ties which etiſt, and ever muſt exiſt; in a nation m 
6f Proteſtants and Roman Catholics' ſo peculi- 1 
| atly intereſted againſt, and politically hoſtile to na 
ech other. Theſe diviſioris are the bane of the th 
country, never to be annthilated but by a legil- fo] 
5 lative Union. The whole Preſetit ſyſtem is bad. thi 
| The change of Government, at leiſt every ſour ſar 
- "Yeats, aud the conceſſions o regularly” made Wi en 
under the vain notion of fatisfying the people, tag 
eteèate and promote ebenes and függeſtions in- Jat 
eohfiſſen t with the trage 55 of the country, ani 
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tures and, agriculture would then ceaſe muoh 
more ſuddenly than they could poſlibly revive; 
ind whatever might be the event, Ireland would 
de completely ruined, and Eugland greatly, dil- 
treſſed.. But ſuppoſing the eriſis in queſtion 
ſhould not immediately. come on, Treland would 
toatinue in its preſent, diſturbed tate, and Eng- 
land would cver. find Ireland the back dodr to 
conſpiracy, n ellion, and. inyalion, And ſo mi- 
ſerably diſtraced- is Ireland at preſent, that 
among three millions of Romaf Hatholies, and 
half a million of Diſſenters, there: is; ſearcely-a 
inan capable of a political idea, who e does not 
wiſh for ſomething different from that which | TH 
namely, a Change of the Church Eftabliſhment, 
the Abolition of Tithes, 4 Parliamentary. Re- 
form, or a Republic: nor are the members of 
the. eſtabliſhed Church entirely free from ; the 
ſme unhappy temper of mind. The commen 
enemies of mank ind will. not fall to take aJvan- | 
tage of this ſtate; of things: they have raiſed i it 
Into a dangerous and formidable conſpiracy, 


and it. ſeemy,, the 95 fo only. means through which 


. in their favourite 
2701 * 2 4 51 


plan of I the Brit 70 It 0 EI 5 


| Nothir 855 OE 1gerous _ a no- 
10 £73, 20 Diſt 
tion, that a me Pg 


SEEBLSE 


hat a coa ( | Diffenters, 
w 1 > h ; {he 3 38 + 4 

and C EE 1 8 poſe | e aten, 

a 15 1 9 * 0 277 b 

cannot t e plage. reports ON the Lords 

ad C e = re De: "2nd what has as ] ap- | 

Tani rf of 5 Hol; 
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penicd 


a 
pened lately, completely prove, that ſuch a co. qu 


alition is not merely poſſible, but that it actu- WY a 
ally exiſts; and that the foundations of it are dil 
laid, and deeply laid, already. | be 


| This ſubje&. has been ſo fully and ſo ab! y dil. 5; 

culled, that it is not neceſſary to Rate how ge- a 
neral, how great, and how irremediable by com- FE 
mon means, are the miſchief and danger : : the ] 
une xampled perilous ſtate. of Ireland is well 


knoyn; it was therefore. evidently the duty of 1 

| His Majeſty's Miniſters to bring forward ſome 15 
2 meaſure; to prevent even the poſſibility of lo ber 
| great a calamity as the ſeparation of the two fan 
| countries; and however I may differ in opinion dig 


with His Majeſty's Miniſters in reſpect to the the 
eonduct of this buſineſs, I acknowledge great 


merit in their undertaking ſuch an arduous taſk he 
at a time they were ſo fully engaged i in the molt il 

momentous concerns, and in their not ſarink- Wi 
ing from the difficulties which obviouſly might WW led, 
preſent themſelves, and which too often induce ral, 


Miniſters to adopt ſome. temporary expedient Wil Gal 
{juſt to ſerve their turn) which never effeRually I ind 
fucceeds. but in the end produces greater diſh- WF cont 
"eulty andmuchmiſchief. It ſeems alſo highly in- ¶ «ft 
cumbent on the Britiſh Parliament to take early WW cou 
the moſt effectual ſteps to promote the proper WW 
remedy: and every thing has been tried, ex- ay! 
..cept that which i is now obviouſly the beſt and I 


only means, 8. Union. aud eh inn conſe⸗ | 
+1 | * | bonovr 


I ] 


quence of the wild opinions that are abroad, 
and the diſturbed ſtate of the world, has become 
till more neceſſary. Every conceſſion has = 
been made, many colonial and commercial ad- ' || 
rantages, which Ireland could not on any rea- | 
ſonable ground claim without an Union, have 
been [communicated to her: in ſhort, every 
thing has been granted ſo far, that we are now 
told by the enemies of Union, Ireland cannot 
acquire more by that meaſure, and that ſhe does 
not deſire greater freedom and extenſion of 
trade, than ſhe at preſent poſſeſſes, preferring 
her independence and dignity as a nation. They 
ſurely have odd notions of independence. and 
dignity who prefer holding almoſt the whole of 
their trade, almoſt their exiſtence at the diſere- 
tion of another country, rather than by right a as 
2 part of that country: or ** 


But I mould not do juſtice if I did not acknow- | 
ledge this way of thinking is by no means gene- 
ral, and that the tivo largeſt counties, Cork and 
Galway, and the city of Cork, county of Clare, 
and other diſtricts of Ireland, bad expreſſed the 
contrary, and ſo well, that I wiſh, to make uſe 

Hh of their own words. Speaking of Uniog, the 
i my of Cork ſays : 


we are firmly bertbadel it would add to the wel- 
way Av Cart. ow the credit, and the Immediate proiperity of \Ire- 
land, and that by the uniting our ſtrength in the cloſeſt 
manner with the moſt free, and most happy people on caith. we ſhould 
exert the beſt poſſible nieans in our power for] preſerving the ſalcty, the 
bonour, and the ſecurity of our dearef: rights. Determined, th: refore, 
we are to > fand or fall with Great Britain, we look forward with 11 
the 1 


* 


1 141 


che gr ⁊ teſt anxiety to this connexion, as the moſt effectual means of put. 
tidg an end to All our fact ions and religious aninofities, and of reconcll . 
ing ide people of, Irelaad to euch other, by doing away all ill-ounded 
n N tealow-ſubjeſts.... 4 


As; conlider 3 it as moſt ohyiouſly d indifpentably oily as to as 
proſperity of this kiagd n in general, and co the reſtoration of that tran. 
quillity and induſtry, which alone tan render the inhabitant proſperous 


and Rappy, and moſt likely in its conſequences to recla m the deluded 


P*op.e from, thaſe habits of violence and putrage to aſenſe of their do» 
ty to the laws of their country, and the beſt of Kings. 


To begome a confiruent part of that empire, to 


1 ch 77 Cori. . dd protection we owe dur political exiſtence, ar d 
whoſc Conſtitution i is the admiration of the civiliz:d 


world: e participate in thofe reſources, which are iwenhauflable: to 


become join proprietors of chat navy, Which is itreſiſtible, and to 
hare i in . that ommerce whi-h knows no bounds, are obje & beyond 


which our moſt ſanguine wikes for the pro perity of Ireland canns: 
pollibly extend : while the proſpe&, which they hold forth of terminat- 
ing the jaxzing intereft of party, and r.conciling the jealous d.ſtinQions 
of religion, promiſes, 2 eſtoration ol that . to which this 
country ** too o leng a firanger. 25 


* — 5 $ EF: . 

. We are perſuaded, ___ legillative Unten 

Crun'y 7 ae 5 Great Britain, ctabliſh:d on terms of per. 
ſect equality, would invigorate the reſources, 

incredſe he wealth, and add materially to the ſecurity of both coun- 
tries, nabling them to oppoſe their commea enemy. with increaſed 
firength und power, and molt eBeQually to deſeat their object of divid- 
ing the empire for the purpoſe of ſubduing it. To conſider this mea- 
fore-as it affe Rs either country ſeparately, we conceive to be à narrow 
view of its object: but even in that confined ſenſe of it, we are firmly 
convinced & would add to the welfare the eredit; and the immediate 
profperity of '[rcland: and we are of opinion, that uniting our ſtrength 
wehe cloſeſt manner-with the wiſeſt, the freeſt, and the Ariel peo · 
ple upon earth, with whom we muſt ne e rily ſtand vr fall, is ſo for 
from a ſacriſiee of the honour and independence of Ireland, at hes 
the bet m:ans lef: to us for Ong __ mt bai? u! rl 


Ls 3103 0 


Thele r are _ reſpecably Agne ; 
and a third addreſs from the county, of Cork, 


nearly 


«a 2 
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nearly i in the ſame words, has the fignature of 


3743 of the prineipal Nobility, Biſhops, Magiſ- 


trates, Clergy, and perſons of property, both 


' Proteftants and Catholics : : and there is reaſon 


10 believe, that the fentiments therein expreſ- 


ed are much more general in the ſeveral coun- 


ties which have not addreſſed than has been ſup- 
Ned e ee he 17 of 
| Although Ireland has acquired much which 
ſhould only have been conceded by Unjen, it 


| # not true that ſhe cannot obtain farther com- 


mercial advantages by that meafure. The beſt 
market, that of Great Britain, for all-Iriſh ma- 
nufactures, is ſtilt reſerved, except linens, and 
her linens are become one of the-greateſt manu- 
faQures in the world, entirely in conſequence 
of having that market, and could never have 
been carried on to its preſent great extent, un- 
leſs aided by the prompt payment of Great Bri- 
tin, which in a great FT n as « fupply of 
capital . ol” Ii sd | 
e Six 


*_ 4 = = » 
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, „ebene aha; ual lui linets. "PERCY Pe the hd 


me that they gave tg Great Britain about an eight of the trade-in 


(hoſe atticles, encourage the mauuſucture in Ireland. The ave- 

rage of bounties A, 'the Fore: of, * for 2 — fans 2 is 

nearly 54,700 -. : ! : 

liſh linens 13 W 4 50 - Yards 
average of the laſt four years, entitled to bounty =» 4,866,015 


bias not entided to aunty, e t b 60 
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raiſer Irifh linen exported tom Great Britain” 94 5.830,22 
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Sir parts in ſeven of the whole exports of 
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nnen from Ireland are 99 877 0 into Great Bri- 


* 909 * ” 


tain, and of the ſeveiith par Part 455 greateſt pro- 
portion goes to America, inc uding the Welt 


2 6 M5 45! 


Indies. On an average of four Fears, ending” 


be ah of March 3 
were exported f rom helang | 39.88/98 


of which. to Great Britain in Þ >a 1 335 695,659 
' To the Britiſh Clcnies n! 


America and Iſlands i be Nad did y 


r . : 
Wen Indies :: 4437908 


To foreign parts of Europe and 


to Aﬀrica +- - Het en 891.539 
being about a 44th part f the. "hole n of 


linens from. Ireland... OT Hob Lc 


Linens: are the ts ri Quit pro- 
perly ſo called, hich has the advantage of the 
Britiſh market, and it bas floufimed accord. 
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The duties had on the impart of Fame purpoſe of pro 
reQing the Britiſh | finen, manufacture are about 25 per cent. of their 


real value, and give almoſt” the monopoly of the | Britiſh market to 
many articles of the Iriſh linen manuſaRare. The duties paid on ſo- 
reign! hnep; wird 62 this, pantry puter rer fn th 
115, 00. If the ſame rate of duties had been laid on Iriſh line ens im- 
ported and uſed in this 1land under the Ufbaf poly of proteRing the 


1 aQure, as. is done in all like caſes, it would raiſe areve- 
How 18d; baIftgiot od 10nns 2 
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ingly. No manufadlure, no trade of Ireland, ei- 
cept Tuch as are duty free, « or Have particular 
adyantages in the Britiſh market, have ſucceed- 
el. Linens, corn, and the produce of cattle, 
which alone have thoſe advantages, amount on an 
nerage of the laſt three years to 5,410,82; 35 

when the total value na 
imports into Great Britain were . 5,61 2,589 | 
of which there were articles | | 
tot the manufacture and pro- 
tice of lreland to the amount 


. © 102,864, 


10 
* , \ 
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o that the articles of. Iriſh EE 
nowth or manufacture, which 3 
xe not duty free, or have A 
krticular exemption or ad- | 
nantage in Britiſh ports, 3 
mount only to 100,78 q 
and form a ſmall proportion, indeed, of the great 
importation from. Ireland into Great Britain 
alone amounting to 5,612,689, which, ſtated in 
be manner moſt favourable to Ireland, is, at 
laſt, fix parts in ſeven of thewhole Weng made 
c Ireland to all parts: Ag Ee 9 


We cannot be ſurpriſed, that wollen and other | 
mnufactures have decreaſed in Ireland during 
the late turbulent ſtate of hat country. We 
May rather wonder, that they have not been 
more affected; but ſuch articles as have the pe- 
D culiar 
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alin; of the Britiſn market, hare 
even lately increaſed... The manufaQuures and 


| _commerec;of Igeland abe new, and have always 


been, greatly inferior to what they may be ; it js 
reaſonable _ therefore. to ſoppp le, that when the 
preſent 8 5 1 W nich! were laid o 


RIS R 21197 1 0 n all.p t | 
8 rom a r 
ure OP g om Pat 's to prote& 


9 l; are, in TE 18 to Iriſh manu- 

res, n as Infen led by the articles 
of Vnioo, and they ſhall have the: advantage of 
the Brietfh LY Lg the ſame as linens ; the pro- 


are of cattle and corn, they may alſo flouriſh, 


V0 wb hes 18 ee eireumſtanced for ma- 
3 than Ireland. Sbe has plenty of wa- 
ter and fuel *, the faſt requiſites in manufac- 


tures. The encouragement to her | induſtry 


will be great, eſpecially as it will be impoſlible 
to * the difference of price of labour 
mot! 80 TE 51271 T og 11 44 Tit and 


* * (Er otf hilt ere a rough want of f till and weatth, cab 


bat not yer bels riſes, particutzrlythe/nanufa@uring diftricts, ar 
F nee 


in coals. Ireland ma article cheaper from the Welt 
SLES bbs Lb than it cht go coalbwiſe 
to mam places. in Great Britain where great manufaories are carried 


on which conſume large quantities of that article. Coals from Great 


ne an epart duey of 148% per. chaldron, when 


fame article carried edaſtwiſe to London pays a duty. of 9 3d per 
— Any öcher part of England 93.94. Ir irelagd does not think 
reer any import duty, ſhe ma) 
8 cheapen the price of caaly t0 ber manufaQturers by takipg off the duc) 
75. 9ith, per ton on the import of that ale ſor Dublin, god of . 
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+ of exciſes i in the two countries; and com- 


netcial men will acknowledge the fuperior ad- 
untage of 4 feür malket, and a quick return 


abſolutely neoeffary to a A country wanting ca- 
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The proſperity of — ſuch as it is, _ 59 
&gree aroſe from the independency aſſthe Iriſh, 
Pafliament, ' but from commercial advantages 
lived from great Britain. Lhefitated when L 
firſt heard that a contrary opinion came from 3 
man as able, as reſpectable, and at leaſt, as well 
informed, as any in the"two indadt Boe the al. 
ſrtion that the proſperity of Ireland aroſe from 
the independence of her Parliament, appears to 


e 


ne ſo entirely unſupported by fact, that 1 ſcarce- 
ly know how to reaſdii about it, except by "aſk 
ng, whether the increaſe. of 1 the linen I ms Aale 


into all other parts of Ireland. Th paſſa darth Eugum 'qollieries 
bort, and the freight WWinbderate, And 1 bs Ufer, that iufe rl 


forts of coals anſwer the purpoſe of manufacturer and thür thy ogg 
keland furvilh pleoty y of excelſept peat oi ich bs TYP £3 3131 Tp. 0 n 
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pott dutiss in the twe-countriesmay, be e paket an the Alb ; 
Fenner map be pack eee 
tile or manvfaGure, of which it is made. 1 25 39 ni 12% nbc 37 
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ER. 1 
ture; whether the proſperity o of the beef, pork, 


und butter-trade; K whether the growth of 2 grain 


of corn, of 2 blade of graſs; whether the open. 


ing of the ports of * Great Britain, to Iriſh corn at 
2 lower price than from other countries, have 
been affected by the inde; endence, of the Iriſh 
Parliament : 2 in ſhot, 0 ch article of growth or 


None 


export 1 has increaled i in cor 3 uence of it? Have 
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the laws been better execiited ? Has the country 
been more tranquil 2 ? Are life and property more 
ate ? in troth, J can trace little to that event but 
the preſent diſturbed. ſtate of Ireland: 1 repeat, 

chat the proſperity of Ireland entirely depends on 
the connexion” with and advantages derived from 


Great Britain, v without which her trade would be 


almoſt nothing and this appears ſo perfectly 
evident; that 1 conſider i it: not to be . to 
en more to prove: it. a 91 771029" 
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| | a {719 
4 -When.lrcland has acquired, the Britiſh Conſti- 
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and that. life and property are ſecure Pan 
| Engliſh capitals. will; undoubtedly be employed 


in Ireland, ,and.then her, proſperity will be real 
ind nen it. t 7 no prudent man will 


E * Pill ling to that country in any ſhape, fat 


11 = 4 "commercial or. manufacturing man rie 


his capital i in any ſpeculation; where a ſpirit of 
unfriendly independence, of ſeparation and of 


rebellion ſaftrongly\prevaile—but ſorely'i it is not 


dts, "of Nane * ny" «5 6 2 nee | 
Il 3 * ' He 
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commercial advantage and wealth only that 2 are 
wanting to Ireland. She is deficient in the moſt 


| eſſential of all things, good order and well-ex- 
ectited ws. Life a and pri operty are not more ſe- 
cure there, than] among the moſt diſturbed peo- 
ple upon earth. A reſidence there is as much to 
be avoided : as in countries ſubject to the molt hi 


teous tyranny, or farage banditti., 


bf . 


vi is curious, eſpecially at this time, that appre- 
benfions are expreſſed that the nu mber of abſen- 


bes will be greatly i increaſed” by an Union. 
There are now infinitely a a greater number of 
liſd emigrants, for the fake of pet ſonal lafety, 
than, will be occaſioned if 4 Unibn ſhould be 
| adopted, If that meaſure ſhould take place; few 
families will follow thoſe who are called to Par- 
| lament: if they make the experiment, the differ. 
ence of expence will ſoon check — 1 and 


. 


ſo by cholce, not by compulſion. 


1 tt vill not be improper in this place to ſtate, 
wb the view. of. removing wrong impreſſions, - 


that the number and property of abſentees 
aye been always greatly exaggerated, and alſo 
the bad effects of the r 1-1 drain of 


money. 0 Elo, 
\ 12 1 1 28 2b 74 "thao * 


Thoſe who. are "1 capable! of examining the\ 


Ueltion agree, that the remittance to regular 
@.- SIT .:5 


'S 


abſentees 
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abſentees is below det, I believe confider- 
2bly, which is" not more than ones fifth of the 
value of the exports of "ltheris alone to this coun. 
try, amountimg to; "at Tet; three millions: Ae: 
cording” to the common aten. it thay, not 
always appear ſo much, becaufe they” Are rated, 
at moſt; at 18. 6d. per yard, even now that 
their quality is much improved ; Hut if valued at 
only 19d., linen and kiten Van will, on an aver. 
age of the laſt three years ears; imgunt to 4 larger 
ſum khan I have dag, and more thay 
balance all the imports of Great Britain — -includ- 
ing raw matfials,” at well 38 remittances to ab- 
ſentees. The itnports' of the product and ma- 
nufucture of Ireland into Great Britain on an 
average of the ft three years, 


"£1 


r ese 


- — . - 


and a of the. 8 or 


manufacture of Great Britain into 


Ireland 2 FI | 2 7 2,087,672 
(Oe 2103) SUAW-T607 d 
: * e 
5 1 1172197 54 FI? F JI JJ 
3455,16 


3 | x 45 x * A. 214 
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So 8 is a balance oß upwards of 2 2 go, oo 


in favour of J Jreland, allowing an aRugl remit· 
rance of boo gol. to abſentees, 578 [ {15 12 511 91 


The übe is the ſtstement of the uſer Bangs 
of produce and manufacture. Befides which, 


Ireland i Pore from Great Bream av preſent, 
TT we ITS 98 : in 


{ IE 31 81 18 4 
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belt of Britiſm capital, EW rial ed 
commerce, except with RT pa TS 
»: Of; colonial articles , 978000 
147 "Of fareign,merghandize., Ut Fog 3498. 73 


1 Fe 12 
1 won 8d bisx. 139 h 21 1 Ie 


975 IN li zud-; Por 1134 2 ene 
05 l ag r from Lead be 
. and foreign n M di io 
"Ge... Ms ;banSinarm, 278d | a 
ai Aisfitd 36979) Meng alt rt 
«hich gives a balance to England [. FORD 
foreign and bee een DIA 
a 1.366, 30g 
d if deducled * «he. above e of 
2800, 000, will, ſtill on the whole, ſtating the 
rade and remittances in the moſt favoura- 
ble manner for. lreland, leave a balance of 


1433-69 1l. im favour oof thei latter: 1 


It mould be obſerved, that while the i imports 
of the produce and manufacture of Ireland into 
Great ——5— are in a reſſive ſtate of cer- 
uin inereafe, Of we er 120 nd, 18. imports. of 
foreign 1505 colonial attic er Hon reat Britain | 
into Ireland are in a a Courſe of decreaſe ; but 1 
proceed to. confiderations of more conſequence 
nn on hos <ntore fo 


ad... 


Taz fitrle diff fpolẽd to argue it Ul 961. 
rence, but I muſt obſerve, that thoſe parts of 
Ir eland, 


. * 
088! i 44 0 nts gig J 1 215 is "A 
Trelan I, AS, yell as of England, aber manufac. 


tures flquriſh, ats rema chabl for the non-ref- 
dence fd gin ak 0 in general, ] 
| conſe their ab e as the greateſt misfortune, 
L conceive. 506 the e advan- 


rages of England over Ireland ariſes from the 


 rehdgneeof that, elaſs of Men, and from thei: 
great attentiqn.to the, dane e all che ge. 


uailg of the copptry. xoupd;t 1 49 Jreland, 


the, intermediate; man, A. Ta wn tween. the 
ESR De Hike land from the 

dent, as well, as. 5550 he ablentee, has, n 
rte intereſt in the improvement of it— 
e ee on tlie exaction of the v ut- 
0 that ca be ee 6t from. a an under t tenant. for 
the land, and. to. this « circumſtance much of the 
unimproved State. of Ireland. may | be attributed. 
But we cannot be furprized,t that men, of fortune 


in, Irelaud Ah A efide 3 in villag,n near the 
weirgpalis, gr; abſens rhemſclyes, when we re 
colle& bs uncivilized Hare Aa rhe Ty Ft 
preſenr it ann hr Fe e b 
it fafe, and yolcſs Brea i a 

pen, which will 1 RENT 5 — EN 1 51 

rune do lige there, aud tg änftruch, rote n 80 
eCORIASC nn gion J on 
Ver Te 10213 LOO DSC 3 18912 18 299515 87 


All te fame - ojeQions Which are urged in 


Teland 2gainſt ; an Union, were made by Scot. 
i | land 


— — — 
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und at the time of her Union with England, | 
every miſchie f Wis precheted, 'Biir they all 
HE unfounded; "Arguments, which came 
me of the — Men bf thoſe times, and 
pert "then 2 f alinolf conthilive, are 
eG y beiter Ap Erie etlee. Tt Was aid, 
1 du arch v al. : deferred” aud ruined: | 
te ant 1s bt Kid 6f Dublin but fince 
Caiop, ' the of Eilubürg Ku, And the number 
of ber inBabi cafes! : Have bee u Hire than dou- 
Wea, and ihe 6p eity beautified in 2 Kigh degree. 
A Scotlahd le gell int proved, bee lati- 


10 2 © ; 


increaſed! Mite is ten times e rich fince 
that t period: her pe 5 delten. "the laws 
ue now executed, Fine and property are e ſecure; 

he Legiſlatures of g tee kingdoms no longer 
it varighce as heretofore; and'ar ere of rup- 
ure each! counteracting the other. w fami- 
les o prope erty are 300 Confantiy nes, 
ad atmöſt Noh out exceptioni, t thoſe dtchmen, 

vo go from hone atld àequlre 4 fortune, che 
0 carry. it to Sco ufd. Before the Unions, | 
Fcotla nd” Ya en fy aüy thin "Worthy the 
name of x jus orts to obtain 
 foreh n or 6H trüde Had — "But uo 

ber er aß ura ures 264 trale are us real Tn pro- 
porei6h as kite Gf Edgland! And, alf xhefe ad- 
autages are greatly beyond the  progteffive im- 
188 eh CE ue ae ib. 
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never could have taken Place. iy 


The alarm in * Nn of Dublis on the ſub. 


je& of Union is faid to be greater and more jult 
than elſewhere; but Lam perſectly ſatisfied that 


ber apprehenſions are unfounded. The abſence 
of 80 Commoners and 30 Lords, even ſuppeſing 
them conſtantly reſident before, certainly can- 
not. ruin Dublin. The Lord Lieutenant, the 
principal. officers of every kind, the Courts of 


Juſtice will ſtill remain- She will ſtill continue 
the Winter refidence of the principal people 
of fortune, as Edinburgh does. She will be the 


ſeat of education, cf amuſement, and of the 


arts. Her trade will increaſe greatly. The Bj 
complete intercourſe and exchange of commo- 


| out an Union, and wirhout which ina ny of them 


dities which will be eſtabliſhed by an Union, 


will raiſe her commerce beyond what the 


_ - moſt ſanguine man bas ever yet imagined. 
Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, will have a | 
great proportion of the proviſon and other 
trade; but Dublin will be the great mart for the 


import and export, particularly of manufactures- 


Dublin will have the great trade to the moſt 


' thriving port, perhaps, in the world; I mean 


Liverpool. The trade of Ireland with England 
Will be'earried on with moſt ſecurity, eſpecially 
in time of war, between thoſe: ports. Every 
article of foreign and Britiſh manufaQure and 


produce 


i F 
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produce which Ireland does not furniſh or im- 
port immediately from the place of growth or 
of manufaQure, ſhe may have from thence. 


| Almoſt all the widely-extended inland navigati- 
on of England points to Liverpool, and may 


ſupply what is wanted to advantage. As Ire- 


and imports but a ſmall proportion of her con- 


ſumption of Weft-India articles directly from 
the place of growth, Dublin is well ſituated for 
ſupplies of thoſe articles from Briſtol and Liver- 


pool in return for her exports to thoſe places. 


The corn trade will become a prodigious arti- 
de; if the produce of the two iſlands ſhould by 


m Union be put on the ſame footing as between 


to counties in England. The great inland 
navigations of Ireland will convey corn at a 
cheaper rate to Dublin, even from Limerick and 


Condaught, much cheaper than by a circuitous 


and precarious voyage by ſea. The canal tolls 
on corn and flour ſhould, in favour of Dublin, 
be purchaſed at the public expence, /6r greatly 


reduced; and the ſame ſhould: be done in reſ- 


pect to the docks in the port of Dublin. This 


vould facilitate the intercourſe between the two 
countries, and be a mutual advantage to them 


both; and would ultimately benefit Dublin 


Buck more than the reſidence of thoſe who 
vould be ſent to the united Parliament.” Dub- 
lin would becums the warchouſe of the corn of 


fe "Wat 
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that kin we ſor the ſteady and certain cory 


2 . e of Great Britain and 
1 wh d. Where a very ſmall par 
be Conn NES, the inhabitants can, pa 
5 he gl? The Engliſh farmer may at fir 
meg, MY whep he hears, that Ireland will bc 
Ke 8 i n of England in. reſpect to the 
es pt Py be. $ Pet will, be. reci 
8 At nd the effe en hich, ſome way appre: 
end. 2 an i 1 RPE $07}. PN! re chan ſuffacl: 
1 0 Ant take place. Unfortunately we can 
ftantly impart ap much oats ag. Irelang can, ſpare 
af any Fenn ir amen 
LF bf iche rather, than degreaſiog. 
She is we 1 tugfed to furniſh that part of Great 
Britain, which wi | always require a ſupply. of 
that kind of corn, and the quantity of wheat 
ſhe.is ever likely to ſpare will not be ſuffieient 
to gyorload the Britiſh markets. It will be much 
leſs miſchie vous tothe growers: of wheat i in Eng- 
land e ports regularly and conſtantly: 
open-tothelimized-quantity'that can come from 
Ireland, than to have them open to a glut of 
corn from all parts: of the world. for three 


months certain ; the moment the. ſmalleſt __ 


poruan)ok. theconſumption of: this country. is. 
wanting, the ,tagmentats price becomes what i is 
by ug meang v agant. but on the contrary, 
while. it. is modęrase, venſidering the increaſed 
expence; of, tillngge. Tbe.opening of our ports 
for three months certain to all the world, when 
cht | : we 


{ 29 J 
ve only want 2 moderate quantity, may reduce 
e priee of wheat ruinouſly low; but the com: 
pratively ſmall quantity that exuld come from: ; 
lreland, would have no farther eflect than ſup- 
plying what may be aQually wanted. When 
lreland has a conſtantly: open market in Great 
Britain for corn, it will proye the greateſt en · | 
conragement'to her farmers to change their flo- 
renly management. At preſent. their corn is 
xported iti ſo bad a Fate, that it muſt meet the 
aner Meier countries at nürket tos reat diſad- 
untage. When they have a geh market, 
bey wilt ſoon find the neceſſty of preparing 
ad dreſfing their corn in 'a manner that will 
enable it to ank & a z competion. with the corn | 
of England. Rae os 
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of Feland, and particularly the linen trade, 
would ſuffer through the want of a reſident 
Parliament. The principal manufactures and 
commerce of Scotland are ſuuuated at 4 greater 
lance: from London than thoſe! of Ireland, 
ud they became what they are ſince the Union 
of the Parliaments; yet there has never been 
the ſlighteſt complaint in reſpedt co neceſſity” 
poteQiou: andaflitance from the Brita! Parlia- 
nent: and perhaps iti may ho impropethy be 
obſerved. in this place xchat no difkdvintige 8 
vlateven has ariſe tothe affairs” of Scotland”: -- 
in 3 of her having! only ſorey- ve n 

4 *y Members 
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Members in the Britiſh Parliament, but they 
bave been as well attended to and as well ma- 
naged as thoſe of England by | upwards of five 
hundred Members, andthe government of Scot- 
land has been adminiſtered ſince Union as vigi- 
lantly and more impartially than before, and 
the ſame, in all it will be . caſe in 
reſpeQ-to nd. „einer be alt 37 


The objection to Union © on the part of the pro 
teſtants of Ireland is unaccountable : they can 
hardly be ſaid to conſtitute a nation: they are 


an Engliſh colony governing upwards of three 
nittlions of Roman Catholics, | or, at leaſt, fix 
times their own number in a country acquired 
and maintained by. Engliſh arms and treaſure, 
which colony never could have ſupported itſelf; 
and even the laſt Summer would have been over- 
. whelmed, unleſs protected by the ſame means 
by Engliſh Power. They cannot diſdain that 
= many, of them, I am ſure, are ſen 
fle, that fach 1 is their fituation, and that their 

85 conſequence and ſecurity, depend gn the con- 
nexion with the Mother Country. Ig reſpect 
to the Roman Catholics, Union alone can make 
ir ſafe to fatisfy their claims, | By Union, 


all thar enmity, jealouſy, and contrariety of in- 


tereſt, which naturally ariſe between thoſe two 


unequal bodies, mult ſoon ceaſe. The Proteſtants. 


will loſe nothing ; I am ſatisfied their object was 
not monopoly, but ſaſety: they will be ſafe, and 


relieved from all — and may have a 
better 


* 
* 


( 


bettet tenantry, and more attached to their inte- 
reſt, The Roman Catholies may acquire all they 
ean deſire; and J hope we ſhall never again hear 
olfpProteſtant aſcendancy or Catholicemancipation, 
vords which have becn very inſidiouſſy employed 
to the worſt purpoſes. On cool reflexion it will 
ppear; that Ireland will not incur any diſadvan- 
tage, but the advantages to be gained by her are 
the greateſt that can be conceived, and, in the 
fiſt place, ſecurity and tranquillity, as it is rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, that an identity of Conſtitu- 


tion and a due execution of the Laws, will pro- 
luce the ſame effects in Ireland as they have done 


in Great Britain, and particularly in Scotland with- 


in this century. Till Union takes place, and not 
ill then, will the theoretical independence of- 
heland become practical. Ireland, in truth, is 
now actually dependent on England through her 


divifions, through her trade, and through her 


Conſtitution. Either the Proteſtants or the Ca- 
tholics will depend. on Engliſh ſupport. It has 
| n ſhown, that the trade of Ireland i is abſo- 
lately dependent on that of England ; and the 
King of Great Britain being ſubject to Britiſh 
laws, in obeying Him, and undes the neceſſary 


controul of his Miniſters, Ireland muſt i in ſome 
ſort be dependent: but ſuppoſing two perfectiy 


independent Legilatures within the lame empire, 
they muſt always be conſidered as in an uncer- 
ain and petilous ſtate, mutually inconyenient 
to o exch' other, and always cheriſhing diſcontent. 


and 
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and jeatoufy. If one Parliament - exerts powers 
bethecbfeiencts'? Titty: He! I 0b viöus, thir 
case ec itt Huch AHERRON' Gn He bah 
rwodtifttnces whit Me CC urs fee th in. 
depenseseb ef the Ari Tegihattre, wherein the 
nh ente és üld act öphöftely to, tach ötber. 
The res Mon Gf the Comer TCisl propofitioiis if 
1385; den ct part öf Ruland, har bot bbfaftel 
inforine@; Her che vagdütk WH Wal heft Sn ihe” 
ockalisn"eFappetiſtin}s Negefch Eiiced {lt 
pendent-Pafliatiehts? Fr bft, f the fort bf B. 
dependence which F Uhintet? has ary meaning, | 
| ie keen piritio#®Uuioh'67 Teparation wii 
pts Btu" hap len al des, . 
the counted cer bo on 48 they are. 
Ag Mirlad; 10 S h¹ne - off; to Eee 
Soon-afiennhe acopionofoJaines the: Firſtù 
the Thrones ink. theſe. kingdoma, that wiſe Statel- 's4 
mag and Counſellor; Sit: Francis Bacony-ſtrong-'- 
ly regammendadhan;iinienbemaicar Englacd.and. 
Scotland, x He cleathydabnbow aufn gas; 
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Fon 8 1 d 
egy” had the independence of. ha It par- F* 
Fartient- as molt - valuable, becauſe it uud 
ebe Telaud to treat lot a W un. tair un 
erb 2 975 0 1 1 x 2. 108 (23 ont. 4 
oy 1 fhocf}.15 ai 1 | bo tc 
The Ugian 155 Wales ah. Sora with tag 6 
lands the „Union of Bretagne, Dauphiny, and WIN ©; 
ther argpinges with. France, t the Union of the 3 
ſevera Kingdoms of Spain, all of which, while 1 


TION fr 


independ end. ff 2 prejudicial to each 10 
other, pagyed, highly, e to the diffe- 5 
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rent. ꝙquntries and to the empires, in Proportion * 
tothe completeneſs | of legillative | Union that took in 


place and the ſenſible Americans ſoon « diſcover- 40 
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ed how. dangerous their ſituation would be, if 
ey ige ſeparate independent States. 


very advantage that was expected, and more V; 
than; was.expetted, has | been derived from the "th 
Union of Segtland. No Fountry was ever more 5% 
diftyrbed before and at the time. Nothing « could 
tend gte directly 60 ſeparation n than the at of 
ſecurity, which. haſſed in che parliament of Scot- 
land jut pefore. chat event : e f 
— rk 19255 notes rowards 

England-48 the-worh Kart Aol wt | Kt il The 
E Alt 3 — 5 the lav 
38 BAY Naxt:9f Igelan can. be f o be. To 
carry ſire and ſword dat — Sh 15 ict into 

anbrberg nt inurl the diſ poſiaicn of the High- 
bauer, a8 i la beem lately of, White-hoys and 


[Defenders in Ireland. The taſte and faſhion of | 
. „% hh 
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the people were to de in a ſituatidn to cof 


hoſtilities, and the chief men of the counts 
ſtead of endeavouring to excite the indul 


their dependants,' only valued themſelves i in 


portion to the number of thoſe who were diſpalgd 
8 follow A7 in arms. Notwithſtanding the 
Crowns 0 the two Kihgdons had been atinexed 
oe a an nut fidred Years, "> cofin&&i6n" with'F rance 
s ſtil kept” up; afl be! oſt dhiigetovs” in- 
ee hte ler Kit only add, thataktiongh 
bo cauſes of motives were hot ; precifcly'the: wie, 
de elfects were 3 and ian oiller i iniſtäntes of 


| I liforders, and of the ale ed ef the ſitu- 


ation of $cotland'a at "that time ts the preſerit ſtate 
of freland might e eafily "be ſlated, and that all 


| thole circumſtances which diltürbed Scotland, as 
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much a a8 rein now is is, , have been done away by 
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Nature has given many bent idvanita 8 to Te- 
land. Union will” give her 4 2 non that 
isJeemed the beſt; ; WA "gies Ker” trariguilliey, 
wealth, and' character And mbney will be. lent 
in "Ireland: "when! etded, wirkt as vel cbnfi- 


fence as . 254. Thee who ar#hdw/abſch- 
tees would find be 17 — reffdrng there. 


Fele me would perſcitis ind"; proper- 
ty.in_t at count?y, 196 de immeckately, 


wil in te, 6, become 445 Asehe en Bthain. 
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On the whole; it may be canũdentiy pronoumnc- 
ed, Union is Molt neceſſary; and will be, moſt be- 
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lone, | The plan ſeems "ry for 


ugh 
wk __ a partial. fr end I cou 
AT ing morefayourab e for her. Vetit by no 
ens Se that the great advantages, of 
Fon de Ireland will be counterbalanced, by 
1 2 ges to Great Britain, or that the the gain 


| 5 ri the. Joſs pf Great, Brizaia. 


A leng, courſe of years, even if the meaſure 
og Ib t.zake. place, manuſattures 
920 will decline i in ſome placęs when they 
* various circumſtanees. in others: 


* 466 e local diſadvantages muſt not pre- 
went the Legillature. from looking. 10 che gene- 
ral good: It muſt be admitted, the _ proſperity 


proſperigy . of Great 
ain. The inefpaient ſtate of a part is a 
great loſs to the Whole. T he unſettled ſlate of 
that country is a general drawback from the 


1 24 


proſperity, of the, empire, every part ,of) which 
will find the adyantage of. that high degree of 
ee b the aflmilation. of, Abe bub 
ogJd — en eee 

erity /o 
at de pi 
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L will not ſay for her We | 


not pro- 
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2nd of the- | people. i in general in Great Britain, 
gives & greater proof of their liverality ad gad 
ſenſe, Ran thejr aequieſcence on thifs ehen n 
ſme poffible ſacrifice of un; &ares, r Som- 
nerd; und of conflitution, for the "BIKE: of "nity 
and tranquillity of empire + The energies of com 
ner ſurpaſs,” and” ometiines”' con ufo, the 
moſt p — 3 —— A, 05 . 
werelaF light England might be benefit 2 
Feat ittereaſe of rhanfaRiies and colitihierce' th 
pehnd, kaftüch ae Ter- II be Var wh 
Wied to pay for the mam articles the will cotit- 
nue to take from 7 We aft _ that 
Huch commercial EY e cannot be dbtairied 
by trading \ wich 4 nat e is not fich, el. 
peclally when the f eder of the two cbüntride 
che me. The interchange of comtiz6ditive 
| vill animate trade; und no ifleeſligent' man will 
ſry, that the' manüügckurer of England Have de- 
caſed in ' conſeqi equence of the = inbreaſe 'of 
tiatuſuQtures in ee, ot ns "who will 
five 1 themſdver the trouble” "exatiiniing {the 
quetion will "find, that the tc Fountiits are 
Waigel 2þ5" the” prörpͤröbs fate” & 
ond et e tn e And 
that” Contperitiötr encburd og and Ky, 
nd one ald ra | re uladithns, I 
15 uent chkapflefs bf & . 
pect to revendt, Me emp i M0 Big MN. 
iefited— for- Gib the fh weiht anere 
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and other Advanta es that would be derived from mo 
an Union, we ſhould not forget the iiſchich 
that would be avbided, and that the final teri. 
nation of the Ander Alliançes, the connexion, 
and the intrigues of Franke with Scotland, and 
all projects et ts of Fl aratzen, Were af lat becred by 
| the Union of Great Bran e wet 


| n: W m. 09697 18137 Afuraignt: ft 10 2151107 

| In reſpect to the incompetence SfsParliaiment, 
it is dificult to believe that that objection is at 
this time . ex 3 it _ ee 
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the bee of Ireland to und it. 
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| FT ſhould: be aſked; ee I am Carished 
that Union will produee-ordep and ſteady, prof. 

perlty in Ireland, I ſhoald-anfwer; that I am. 
"The fame violence and machinations which exif 
at preſeni to eſſact ſeparation might poſſibly: de 
attempted a frſt i but arhen Ireland. i is irrevoca: 
bl 1 part of Great Britain, there would 
eee 11 ry de A ent of ſpeculations and 
cooffitz „ Prause 80 no longer fpeculate 
bay 85 Fepülng gib an menen 155 he ene 

4 f brde? D dempted by any prol. 
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not; Ireland alone, but the. three kingdoms, that 
muſt be induced. to ſacrifice, or yield: their Con- 


firution : and, as was the caſein Scotland, when 


the people of that, country, who had been ſo 


verle t te Union, had taſted the ſweets. of t 
neaſure, they became the moſt ſtrenuous 5 


porters of it; inaſmuch, that when it was the 


object to Taiſe à rebellion there, it was found 


hat a declaration againſt Union A be —_ | 


pular and hurt the cauſe. 
obs AFGTL 20 177 JA * 53 


1. may appear extraordinary, that fo, 


ſhould be ſaid in this Houſe ta. prove the advan- 


tage. of Union to lreland; dut the arguments! are 
not ſo. miſapplied as they may ſeem to. be, they 
ve, in truth, arguments to recommend the lay- 


ing a propoſition before the Iriſh nation ſo bene- 


fieial, that I cannot doubt but a people of great 
abilities and capable of diſcernment, will, when 


e heat of their alarm has ſubſided, no longer 


refuſe to take into conſidetation a plan which 


may be highly adrantageous td every part of the 


empire j and unleſa the meaſure had been ill un- 


derfto6d;-thExinreafonable refuſal⸗ to liſten to any 


propoſition, could not havr caken place. 


1HO0W 27917 nici H 369713) lo n1fg g SD e 


. .n,.yoting. for the, reſplyzions, J do nor mean 


to approve. more,than;the principle of en 
which-po adequate: qbigcbigg, has, been lated. If 
ve. ſhould hegen fies progesd.to details, it will. be 


then, neceſſary to givg all pur atten Ren ert 


our beſt powers in examining the arnic les—ana 


above all, in preventing harm to the Conſtitution, 


-: ns 
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man will agree with me in deprecating allidea of 1 
net . honourable. ' 


| pire, and the. bangful. idea pf. ſeparation, can be 


viltaleeys beeiterbed by the moſt miſettievous | 
_ ſpttuldeſons cand incfiguet; the ſport of parties, 
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ables Ke waa! act, ' with! a levity and "hh 
ſubmiſſion this term do belong t the "times, do 
anything wat way Sovnntceſtsy fbr one com- il 


125, and'fioule de tigtiy ureaded by the other. Bl -» 
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en has\ how: deem. an opportunity, of-fome.. Ja 
experience; which is to be hoped will promote 55 
the utmoſt, liberality andi gandour in propating i -:+ 
the meaſure, whenever che people of Ireland of 
are found to be diſpoſed to accept it. Every 


farce-vr threatt, qr ths · uſe of any mee 


Rae! ee 1 N14 
rf and permanent, Wil - 
ir "vill nat de — chat it be merely acceded 

ro, by Parliament. (, Fhe-people, at large mut be r 
regonciled to it; and that they may, is the wiſh | 2 
nearel} my, heart. IE is for Ireland that: 1 am 

e ede on thingccaGon-., Her deplorable FI 
condition. demands IN moſt ſexjoully 8 


convinced the meaſure is. abfalutcly necgſſary for ber kN 
722 and welferg,. The bad.ct., WY 
feels. of two-ſeparate Parliament within one em- ei 


done away only by an Union; and until that 
cvent takes Plabe, trehabd will never be ſertled, 


and; Wy * Englapds ue il be a 


en ee ur 
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Wes Fi gave notice of 5 buſineſs of 
this day, I . I would - fully: anboſom 
oyſelf + this houſe, and-I am: — 
to keep my word. The ſituation of Ireæiahd 
calls aloud on every honeſt man to-explicifly 
avow his ſentiments ; the heart that feels'mot 
for our paſt ealamities, and! that is. not: anx- 
ious to ayert thoſe that are impending, deſprtes 
to beat no more: and the tongue chat dares 
pronounce what is contrary to the conviction 
of the mind; ought to be filencet] for ever. 
With theſe feelings—with theſe ſenſation I 
haye this day enzered-theſe walls; and I truſt 
|. have left every paſſion, every: prejudices and 
every ſelfiſh idea behind mͥmqdm6. 
Sir I have before declared, that I wonld move 
nathing that I conceived- inimieal to Britiſh 
conngxion—to our preſent form of govern- 
ment—or to the: ſafety of the Proteſtants of 
lreland. Britiſh eonnexion has ever been dear 
to me for a variety of reaſons,” It is dear wo 
me becauſe I am ſprung from Britiſh anceſtors ; 
it is dear to me from a ſimilarit) of language, 
laws, and manners; it is dear tu me becauſe the 
wutual intereſts of both require it ſhould 
exiſt; it is dear to me beeauſe the Britiſh flati- 
on ſtands among the firſt that have ever ap- 
beared in the world. Nothing can makeme 
Wiſh to break off the 222 but Britiſh 


K 2 tyranny; 


— 


TY T7 
tyranny; let Great Britain and Ireland be fg, 


oer connected, but not at the expence of Trig 


"Independence. Sir, I love the conſtitution of 
ing, Lords and Commons as fixed under Wil. 
iam the zd. at the glorious revolution of 1689 

pecauſe for a century frqm that #ra, England 

enjoyed more happineſs and proſperity, than 

any other nation ancient or modern. 1 do not 

prefer that conſtitution from rejudice, but 

from reaſoning ; and as far as I have been abe 

to find from the page of hiſtory, it ſeems to 

me to be the beſt reſult of human wiſdom, ad 
its operation the happieſt in all political prac- 
tier. Great abuſes have indeed crept in, but 
would; not for that reaſon overthrow the con- 
i Mitution; tho“ I would: do thoſe abufes away. 
Sir, Lam attached to the Proteſtants, becauſe | 
am deſcended from 'Proteſtants—becauſe every 
--near relative I have are Proteſtants—but'l am 
. mot only attached to the Proteſtant, but alſo to 
the Catholic, and every ſe& of chriſtianity. 
And now, Sir, that chriſtianity is attacked on 
all fides by infidelity, it behoyes every man 
.-who is a chriſtian, no matter of what deno- 
mination, to rally round the ſtandard of the 
\, Meffiah. - This, Sir, is neceſſary to defeat the 
. Propagation of French principles, which 
- threaten to reduce Europe again to the miſe- 
"Fable ſyſtem of Pagan and Heathen philoſophy, 
which threaten to reduce Europe again to tho!: 
. miſerable doubts, which the wiſeſt men of 
antiquity felt as to future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and as to the immortality of the ſoul. 
Cato, the beſt and wiſeſt of the Romans, could 


only ſay © Plato thou-reaſoneſt well,“ but with 


the chriſtian it is not reaſoning; but certainty. 
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gen my reaſons for loving the Britiſh connex- 
i ien —the preſent form of government, and 
of gby- I will never endanger the Proteſtants}, 


il. but how are we to preſerye this Britifh ebnnex- 
1 jon how are we to preſerye the conttitution— 
nd and how are we to ſecuie tlie Proteſtants? I 
in WY ill tel! you Sir; it is by wiſe and wholeforge 
or WY Jaws, that will make the great maſs of the Peo- 
ut ple love and reſpect their government; this is 
e dhe way to tranquillize Ireland, and this is yet 
to within our power, This will do more to re- 


d fore Ireland to peace and happineſs than one 
hundred martial laws, and one hundred thou- 
ſand executions; till ſuch ſalutary meafures are 
* adopted, I, for one, muſt conlider Ireland as 
y a valt flaughter-houſe, in which 40,0c0 men 
of different deſcriptions, atready lie dead, 
ad in which ſome hundred thouſands are 
mn devoted to future immolation. I ſhall per- 


0 haps be told of the deep eriminality of 
y moſt of thoſe who are gone, and of moſt of 
a thoſe who are yet doomed to periſh. Sir, I ſtand 
n not here the advocate of Rebellion, or of guilt, 
8 but 1 beſeech the members of this Houſe to 
* take care that they themſelves are innocent. If 
e the diſcontents and rebellion have ariſen fiom 
h an unwiſe or wieked ſyſtem of Government, 
. Ido not heſitate to ſay, that all the property 


that has been deſtroyed, whether of the Rebel 
ot the Loyaliſt, lies at the door of the Legiſla- 
ture. If an unwiſe and wicked ſyſtem of Go- 
vernment has prevailed, I do not heſitate to 
lay, that every drop of blood that has been 
ſhed, whether of the Rebel, or the Lopaliſt, lies 
at the door of the Legiflatuie. Now, Sir, can 
any man doubt, whether this country has been 
governed unwiſely or wickedly? Were I a 
ſtranger to this land. and had the reports of the 
two ſecret Committees of the laſt ſeſſions put 
into my hands, I would aſk: no other eyidence 
of injudicious Government, What do we find 
WM jhere? a conſpiracy of near 300,090 fighting 
1 | EF 
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| men in three Provinces, in military organiza. 
A tion, and ſworn to overthrow, the Conſtitu- 
| tian It is now well known, that Connaught i 
Was as deeply engaged in the conſpiracy, tho 
| not then ſo forward. Can any evidence be 
| ' ſtronger of bad Government, that than 400,000 
| 

| 


men able to bear .atms out of a population of 
tour millions, or four millions and a half 
mould folemaly bind themſelves to overthrow 
it. But, Sir, we have it from the firſt authority, 


| that our Legiſlature has been corrupt and abe- 
minable. . We have it from the Britiſh Miniſter, 
| Can any man doubt, that we ought to reſcue 


aurſelves from this degraded fituation ? Can 
any man doubt that we ought to ſhew the Bri- 
tiſh\miniſter, that this Houſe, is worthy of the 
c9nhdenee of the Iriſh. Nation. Can any man 
doubt but that we ought to enquire as to every 
abuſe, and every grievance, and do them away. 
Sir, 1 call on the Houſe of Commons, of Ire- 
Jand, to awake from its ſlumber, and work while 

it is day. I call on the Houſe of Commons of 
Trelaud to awake, and not wait to be arouſed 
by the cruſh of the Conſtitution. I call on the 
Houſe of Commons of Ireland to awake, and con- 
template the mighty ſcenes that are. paſhng 
around them. Do you believe the preſcat cop- 
vulſions of civilized Europe, are owing to. the 
mere machinations of men? No, it is the hand of 
God yifiting the bad Governments of the world. 
France is petmitted to be a ſcourge to herſel, 
aul to others, becauſe her Government was 
rzrannic andcorrupt, and becauſe. her Nobles, her 

| Gentry and her dignified, Clergy diſgraced and 
abuſed their elevated fitnations. What way it 
deftroyed Holland? That baſe love af money, 
which made every man of eonſequence conſider 
lumfelf;-and aboliſhed all their former love of 
virtue and of ,fteedgm ? What was it deftroyed 
the different Italian Rates hut their tyranny and 
their vices? What, is it, that is. paying the 
JJ ²³¹ ek Sail 
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w to tevolutionize Spain and Portugal, but. 
their pernicious ſyſtems of Government. T ſay 
gun to the Iriſh Houſe of Commons awake, 
and remove every thing that ĩs juſtly obnoxious, 
otyou perifh': and I call upon the Nobles, the 
Gentty, and the Clergy to avert their own ruin 
the practice of every public; and of every 
rate virtue. R TEIN INE 
Ar, there are but two lines of conduct for us 
1 : the one is a ſyſtem of conciliation; 
with a ſtrong executive power to give time for 
wholeſome laws, and wholefome' meaſures to 
operate. The otlier is force alone, If the for- 
ner be purſued,” I would anſwer with my life, 
tat the termination will be happy. If the 
litter, T know 'npt the confequence. Your 
military” are made up of different deſcrip- 
tons: cam we anſwer for the ſtèeadinefs of 
al?” Hate we calculated, what might be 
the con ſequence of a powerful ' deſcent from 
Fance? But 1 will ſuppoſe the military ſteady, 
the French baMed, and the Rebels defeated; 
the bayonet will not alter the human mind, 
and ydu muſt go into a war of 'extermination':' 
and if you do, is it not inevitable ruin; what 
wuld remain after the ' confli&&, an Iſfand 
inhabited by old men, women and children; an 
land with its hbuſes' deſtroyed, and its fields 
deſolated; an Iſland with the remnant” of its 
gentry and its People involved in one common 
beggary; an Ifland, more gifted from nature, 
than perhaps any other ſpot on the habitable 
globe, exhibiting an awful monument of the 
conſequences of ſanguinary injuſtice, of nati- 
onal diſtraction, and of national folly. + * 
Sir, before I go intothe ſpecific ſyſtem; that in 
my opinion would tranquillize Ireland, I think 
it neceffary to declare, that Igive up for the pre- 
ert all ſcea of external Parliamentary reform Par- 
lamentary reform has been an object dear to me 
om the firſt moment I ever thought of Politics, 
udin tappier eimes wöulck de again my object. 
1 But 


„ 
Rut fram tlie poculiar fituation of Ireland, one 


fourth of her iphabiramgonly being Proteſtant, | 


and the reſt Catholics, I ſee its impracticability, 
till the Proteſtants almaſt individually feel thata 
prudent reform might be made confiſtent with 
their ſecurity ; baving chus given up external 
reform forthe preſent, the internal becomes the 
more neceſſary. I have no objection to the fair 
patronage of the crown, in diſpokng of the mi- 
litary aud nayal appointments, I have no ob- 
jection to 2 fair. patronage; of the crown in 
diſpokng of the dignities of the church, and of 
every neceſſarꝝ office in the ſtate; and this is 
a ſufficient patronage for every wholeſome pur- 
poſe. But, Sir, Lam the avqwed enemy to that 
extent of patronage, that enahles the miniſter to 
corrupt the Legillature. I ſhall not ſay a word, 


Sir, of the preſent houſe of commons, for that I 


know would be unparliamentary, but 1 may 
declare wih Mr., Pitt, and the Caſtle Pamphlet, 
that Great Britain has governed Ireland prior to 
the election of he preſent houſe of Commons, 
by corrupting: our Parliament: In order there- 
fore, to take away at leaſt, a part of the means 
ef corrupting it in future, one of che reſplu- 
tions, I ſhall preſently propoſe to you will be, 
that it is the opinion of this houſe that all 


ſinecure places ſhould be aboliſhed, compenſa- ö 


tion being made to their preſent poſſeſſors. 


Sir, I have ſaid that the abolition of ſinecure 


places. would in part take away the means of 


corruption, but that alone ill not he ſufficient, 
ſrom the moment Ireland obtained her indepen- 


dence in 1782. tcbe Englim miniſtry. reſolved, 


and it is now openly, and barefacedy acknoy-, 
ledged, to gayern ireland as they pleaſedthrough 
the medium o corruption; in purſuance of this. 
plan, ſeveral ne places have, been created ſince 
that period, ; it might perhaps be the beſt way 


io aboliſh;chem-alſo, ,but-as that might, lead to 


an argumegasc0.their unity, Lhallonly fub- 
mit arefolution to the houſe, that it is the opin! on | 
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of this kouſe, that no man ſhould in future fit 
in it, who holds any office created ſince the 
year 1782. ; n 
[ ſhall now call the attention of the houſe to 
phat remains to be given to the Catholics ; their 
Peers are at preſent precluded from fitting in 
Pacliament, becauſe their conſeiences' will not 
mit them to take the oath preſcribed by law; 
15 the fame reaſon none can become members 
of this houſe: and thete are certain offices in 
the ſtate, from which they are precluded by act 
of Parliament, It will I am fure be admitted that 
nothing but the moſt abſolute neceffity can war- 
rant any man to inflict reſtriction or penalty on 
another on account of religion; now 2 
man in this houſe who, on ſerious reflection, will 
gt up and ſay, there could be danger to the Pro- 
teſtants, or to the fate,” whilſt parliament re- 
nains conftitured 2s it is, by giving what is nor 
nithheld from the Catholies: let us fuppoſe theſe 
rſtiftions done away ; what is to follow, eight 
or ten Catholic Peers would take their places in 
the houſe of Lords, which now confiſts'of about 
Jo, including the Biſhops ; how are the num- 
her of Catholic Peers to be increaſed ? only by 
ney creations made by a Proteſtant King: and 
pthere any man who will ſuppoſe that a Pro- 
eftant King will ever make ſuch a creation 
of Catholic Pecers, as will give them a prepon- 
(eraney in the upper houſe of Parliament? In 
regard to this houfe, what is the fact; who ſends 
the count members? the landlords of Ireland ? 
rho are the landlords of Ireland ? Proteſtants, 
Fith a few exceptions, In whoſe hands are the 
vroughs? entirely in the hands of Proteſlants, 
wo of three cities, and a few towns, mayperhaps 
be nearly divided, or perhaps the ballance of 
Foperty may be in favour of the Catholics; hut 
an any rational man have a-ſerious alarm of 
Wy preponderance of "Catholics in the Iriſh 
ouſe of Commons, in the way members are 
o returned? I am' perſuaded, there is no ra- 
| 'B tional 


, 
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them. Let us next enquire, 
atiſe from their being allowed to fil the places 


appoints to theſe places? the king. Will any man 
tate if we ſhould allow Catholics to occupy 
© the higher offices? Will any man ſuppoſe that 


- this knowledge, his abilities, and his virtues? 
and if he be ſo diſtinguiſhed, on what princi- 
- We ſhould he be prevented? Sir, I ſhould be glad 
t ſee the King raifing men of ſuch a deſerip- 


 vgreat,, a happy, or a proſperous nation. And 


' » Opinion gf this houſe, that full Catholic Eman 


to every thinking Proteſtant, that they wil 
have nothing to ſear from a prudent refor 


Sir, the next thing I ſhall call the attentio! 
bof the, houſe, to, is tithes; a ſubject on which 
temen minds are more agreed than perhaps of 


 2cagainſt the Payment of tithes unleſs it bet 
© eſtabliſhed clergy, the tithe Proctors, and ſo 
of the landed gentlemen, who pay next to ne 
thing, becauſe the clergy find it neceffary 


their peaſantry: from the earlieſt period of 


C38. 5 
Wa Q659K aa. 2.4; 1 
has ſuch an idea: ſome Catholics of 
property would no doubt, find their way here; 
and 1 for one, mall be math heartily glad to ſee 
1 


tional man 


any miſchief could 
from which they, are at preſent precluded; who 
ſeriouſly. ſay, he is afraid of the ſafety of the 


ent des will ever appoint a Catholic 
% one of them, unleſs be be diſtinguiſhed ivr 
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tion, no matter of what ſect, to the higheſt of. 
ces ; I ſhould be glad to fee the King raiſing Ca- 
- tholics, of integrity and ſufficient property to 
-the.Peerage; I wiſh for every thing that will 
blend the inhabitants of Ireland into one peo- 
ple: whiiſt enmity remains between the Pro- 
teſtants and Catholics, Ireland can never be a 


therefore, Sir, the third reſolution I fhal 
- ſubmit.zo the houſe will be this ; that it is the 


2. 08 9 „ — & og ©, 


eipation may be ſafely given, provided the pre 
ſent mode of returning members to the houſe 
of Commons ſhall continue, till time ſhall evince 


2 in Parliament, — 
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any other; almoſt every man in the nation 


=_ * 


have their aid to enable them to collect fro 


recollectic 
\ 


6 
gecollection, tithes have been the ſubject oſ ge- 


f neal diſcontent; they chiefly gave birth to the 

; white boys of the ſouth, and the hearts of dak, 

e and hearts of ſteel of the north : aſk the quaker 

d hat he thinks of tithes ? he tells you, he cannot 

8 pay them, becauſe he thinks it contrary tochriſti- 

0 anity, and many of them have evinced their ſin- 

n cerity, by even going to jail; aſk thoſe who are of 

e the eſtabliſhed religion of the country, what 

V they think of them; and you will be anſwered 

at almoſt to a-man, that they feel it unjuſt, that 

ic they ſhould expend all that is done in im- 

Or provement, ' and that he who expends nothing 
entitled to a tenth of the benefit: aſk of the 

1- Catholics and the different diſſenters, they will 

ad ziye you the ſame” reaſon of thoſe of the eſta- 

p- dliſmment, but with this ſtrong additional one, 

f- that it is unjuſt that they ſhould be compelled - 

a- to pay a clergyman they never hear, whom they 

to do not acknowledge, and from whom they can- 

in receive ho poſſible benefit. Sir, I happen to be. 

o- of the eftabliſhed religion, but if I were not, 1 
0-8 1 fay 1 would feel the payment of two clergy 1 
4 a grievance. There are certain things that 


naß every man, in certain ſituations muſt feel to be 
al grievances, and that Government is highly cul- 
hq pable, and highly unwiſe, that does not do 
in them away. Sir, I am not adverſe to a fair 
rc and liberal payment of the Clergy, but I want 
uc it by a mode that will make the teacher, and 
ce thoſe who are able to be taught, in friendſhip : 
fl with one another; If the Devil had been con- 1 
nußg ſulted how the Clergy ſhould be rendered uſe-- 4 
f leſs, I think it was by paying them with tithes. | 
ioc But if tithes were even the beſt mode that & 
ice could have been adopted, the univerſal diſſike | 
of them ſhould induce'a wiſe Legiſlature to alter: 4 
1 them. A wiſe Legiſlature will for? ever conſults is 
the temper, and wiſhes of the People it has to | j 


4 govern, and as far as it is poſſible, will gratify: 4 
n | thoſe wiſhes. But it will be -aſked what is to 
de ſubſtityted ? It is not neceſſary to go into 
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detail, as that will belong to the Houſe in Com- 


mimee; but if we agree to the principle, there 


— 


can be po doubt, that means can be found, to 
carry the reſolution into effect. I will juſt ſup- 
pole ſor a moment, that tithes ſhould be chan- 
ged into a rent; to which the lands ſhould be 
for ever liable, ſubjeR. to riſe and fall at the 


end of 21 years, or ſome other period to be 


fixed on, according to the then average price of 
grain. This I am told is the way certain leaſes 
are made by ſome of the Engliſh colleges, and 
might be perhaps uſefully adopted here. But, Sir! 

in ſay that will be the buſineſs of the com- 
mittee, and I ſnall therefore only add at preſent, 
that the \4th reſolution I wiſh the Houſe to 
come to is. — That it is the opinion of this 
Houſe that tithes ſhould be aboliſhed, and ſome 
other mode of paying the eſtabliſhed clergy 


be ſubſtituted in their Read. 


Sir, the clergy who are not paid by tithe have 
peculiar influence on their congregations; I 
mean thoſe of the Diflenters and Catholics, and 


it would well become the wiſdom of Govetn- 
ment te make ſuch a liberal proviſion for them, 


as would give them a deep intereſt in the proſ- 
petity of the ſtate. The canſequence. would 


be that in every corner of the Kingdom, the 
Legiſlature would have able men, inculcating 
the neceſſity of ſubordination and obedience to 


thelaws, It muſt ſtrike every gentleman who hears 
me, that the elergy from their ſituation and uni- 


"verfality over the country, can be either the great 
meant of fementing or putting down Rebellion. 


I may be aſked here, but how is the expence to 


be burns? 1 anſwer, that the expence would 


in a few- months be found economy: for 
their influence, accompanied with the effects 


of the other reſolutions; would ſoon render 


200,000 men of bur preſent military eſtabliſh- 
ment unneceſſary. The laſt reſolution I ſhall 


t a liberal provifion ſhould be 
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made for the fecular Catholic clergy of this 


Kingdom; and alſo for the minifters of the 
different diffenting congregations now exiſting 
in Ireland. © ire 

Sir, 1 ſhould hope the Iriſh miniſter and 
thoſe around him, would ſupport every one of 
theſe. reſolutions ; but at all events I cannot. 


ſuppoſe they will oppoſe the two laſt, becauſe 
it has been held out both by Mr. Pitt and the 


caſtle pamphleteet, that an abolition of tithes, 
and a-provifion for the diſſenting and Catholic 
clergy, ſhould aq eg” an Union. Will the 
liſh miniſter ſay to the People of Ireland, there 
are good meaſures with an Union, but totally 
inadmiffible if they retain their independence? 
Will the Iriſh miniſter openly avow, theſe good 
things ſhall not be given you unleſs you' accept 
a Legiſlative' Union? And if he will not, I 
ſhall be glad to hear, what he has to offer 
2 the prineiple of all or any of theſe tegu- 

ian | . TY 5 
Sir, I have now fully given to this Houſe the 


2 that I would adopt, to reſtore order to 
& 


is diſtracted nation; let me now point out, 
what 1 am ſatisfied would be the conſequence. 
It may perhaps, be ſaid with truth, as to three 
provinces of Ireland, that the great majority of 


the People know nothing of Parliamentary re- 


form, and that they never annexed to it any 
ſpecifie advantage; but it is not fo: as to the 
Province of Ulſter, which is the great ſtamina 
of this land, the great maſs. of the People of 
that Province are perhaps as ſagacious, and as 
well informed a Peaſantry. and Yeomanry as 
any in the King's dominions. They · did annex 
to Parliamentary reform the abolition of uſeleſs 


places, the prevention. of corruption, and the 


improper. interference of Great Britain; they 
tid 


mons. From the fituation of the times, I am 


however perſuaded, they would be, contented - 


with 


* 


lid annex to Parliamentary reform, the conſe- 
quences of an honeſt, uncorrupt houſe of Com- 
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with an internal reform of Parliament, follow- 
ed up by thoſe wholeſome laws and regulati- 

ans, Which I have juſt now propoſed. I will 

venture to ſay the ſame of the middling orders 
in the other three provinces; they will ſee it is 
the beſt that can be done, under the preſent 
exiſting order of things: the clergy of. the 


' eſtabliſhment will of courſe. be the friends of 


Goyernment, and the other orders of Clergy 
would 1 am perſuaded be perfectly ſatisfied. 
As to the very lowelt claſs of people, they 
would feel happy in being relieved from Tithe 
and the payment of two Clergy, the only evils 
they peculiarly feel. „Thus, Sir, I would ſweep 
the whole maſs of the People into the boſom 
of the State; and.thus would we be enabled to 


bid defiance to every foreign and domeſlic foc. | 


I do not ſay there would not fill remain men 
whoſe turbulent. ſpirits, and, whoſe ambitious 


views would endeavour to overthrow the Con- 


ſtitution; but where would be their armies— 
where would be their ſupporters? if they went 
to the lower orders of the three Provinces of 
Leinſter, Munſter, and Connaught, and talked 
to them of grievances, what would be their an- 
ſwer? It would be, we no longer pay tithe— 
we no longer pay two Clergy, and we are ſick. 
of the horrors of civil war. If they go to 
Ulſter, they would receive for anſwer, we pay 
no. Tithe, we pay but one Clergyman, and we 
haye got. by an internal reform in Parliament, 
wiſe Jaws and, wholeſome regulations: we 
therefore love, and we will ſupport the Govern- 
ment, Such alſo would be the opinions of all 
the middle orders of men throughout the king- 
dom; what would be the anſwer of the Catho- 
lic and diſſenting Clergy to ſuch agitators ? they 
would ſay, we are comfortably provided for, 
and we know there is no change you can bring 
about, that would better the clerical order ; we 
have ſcen what has happened to the Clergy by 
revolutions in other countries, and we will op- 
rr pofe 
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1 poſe every attempt to overthrow the Conſtitu- 


tion of Ireland, Sir, let us paſs theſe reſoluti- 


ons, and follow them up by neceſſary laws, 


and every man inclined'to rebellion muſt aban- 

don his purpoſe or abandon this lan. 
Let us now confider how theſe reſolutions 

would. operate, as to enabling us effectually to 


refit a legiſlative Union. The Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons has voted" it will have no poſſible 


Union: the Engliſh ' Miniſter in the face of 
that declaration paſſes every ſpecific reſolution 
relative to the Union in the Britiſh" Houſe 
of Commons, which he follows by a confe- 
rence with the Lords, who are now conſi- 
dering the ſame reſolutions; and it is declared, 
that all this is to end in an addreſs to the King 
to lay them before the Iriſh. Parliament; 

what does the Iriſh Miniſter ſay , thatit is a 


"meaſure that will never be loſt fig ght of: 
can any man doubt but with We means 
in the power of the miniſter, a majori- 


ty of one may be obtained in this houſe; 


can any man doubt after ſuch a conduct, and 
ſuch declarations, that they will carry the mea- 
ſuͤre if they can: can any man doube, if the 


people are ſupine, that with the laws now in 
force, and the military power in the country, 
that a Legiſlative Union may be carried; 


how then are we to ſtem it? by making the 

people love and reſpect this Houſe : by making 
the people ſo attached to their own Legiſlature, 
- that the. Britiſh miniſter ' muſt feel, that tho 


he could carry and enforce Legiſlative Union 


for a moment, it would ultimately end in ſe- 


paration: I therefore call on every man to 
whom a Legiſlative Union is odious, to ſup- 
port the efofutiond I ſhall propoſe to you. 

Sir, all ate agreed that Ireland is in the moſt 
critical fituation ; lei then every man feel, that 
he at leaſt has done his duty; let every man 
pauſe, before he tells the people, that their Le- 
giſlature if it is to continue, muſt continue un- 


der 
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corruption; let 1 man 
ells the Catholics, th 7 ha ve 
from. an Iriſh houſe of Com- 
I every man pauſe before he tells the 
people he will not aboliſh tithes, tho' England 


2 ready to do ſo, af a Legiſlative Union be 


by every man. pauſe before he ſays 
""Cathalic and diflenting clergy, I wil 
© no proviſion for 1 -tho' 1 will 
If you- adopt a Legiſlative Union. 
"> 1 have. not been anxious to obtrude my- 
A en the houſe, but have waited from day to 
perſon af more conſe- 
quencewould have offered ien of conciliati- 
enz I would have been particularly happy, if ſuch 


a ſyſtem had me from the noble Lord on the 
Treaſury bench, becapſe it would then have 


Seen / peculiarly healing. But finding no man 


an any ſide of the Hauſe ready to do, * ap- 
nm to me indiſpenſable to the national ſafety, 


Iſhaukd have ſelt 1 Aa guilty man, had 1 
remained filent. I bave now unburthened my 
mind; Whatever may be the canſequence. If 


ey 


, milk that thoſe meaſures which may be thought 
" Wiſer, may anſwer their purpoſe. If Iriſh proſ- 
Perity and happineſs — noduced by them, it 


will be to me, -a-ſubject of joy: If on the other 


IT Hand they create new . migfprtunes, whilſt J la- 


— 1:;thall have the .confolation, of 
Having done all in the power of an humble 

widual-to avert them, As to myſelf, I have 
4 that ſhall .fleep in peace if I am per- 


| mittel to Jive, and if death Page. be m Cunt 


tion, I truft . meet it * j fortit 
ſerenity. | 
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Mr. RocurorT, 


THE noble Lord, when he declared his aſſent to 
the Bill's going into a Committee, has ſpoken of it as part 
of a ſyſtem, and dwelt upon the neceſſity of a Union, 
as the only means of eſfecting the purpoſe of the bill, 
and the reſt of the ſyſtem. He has connected the 
ſubject of a Legiſlative Union ſo much with it, and en- 
larged ſo amply upon it, that I feel myſelf juſtified in fol- 
lowing him. He has gone into the connexion between 
the two kingdoms, and ſtated the conſtitution of 1782 as 
the ſource from whence the evils he affects to apprehend, 
and the remedy he propoſes of a Union, flowed. I will gg 
therefore through the whole of the ſubject, and if I 
treſpaſs on the patience of the Houſe, which I much 
fear, from the little practice I have been in for years, of 
ſpeaking in public, I ſhall have much reaſon to entreat 
their indulgence. 


In diſcuſſing the ſubject, I muſt often allude to a 
ſpeech publiſhed as Mr. Pitt's, and as various editions 
of it have been circulated, I ſhall ſele& that to which 


the Government has given the ſanction of its authority, 
B f the 


4 


the one printed by the King's Printer, under their 
direction, of which 10,000 copies have been circulated 


gratis by them, and all of which have been paid for at the | 
public expence. 


It is certainly a very flattering compliment, that on 
ſo great a ſubject, on which the Miniſter ſpoke for 
hours, he ſhould have employed a great portion of his 
time in endeavouring to borrow argument and authority 
from ſpeeches ſaid tg have been made by me ſo long ago 
as 1785, and that he ſhould occupy ſo much of the 
attention of the Britiſh Senate in obſerving on the con- 
duct or opinion of an individual. 


- The noble Lord has quoted the ſpeech of Mr. Fox as 


an hiſtorical document, and has told you that the addreſſes 


of Parliament, and the ſpeeches of Lord Lieutenants, are 
not to be relied on. He is the firſt Secretary who has ever 
preſumed to make ſuch an affertion, who has ever publicly 
advanced, that what the Commons ſay to his Majeſty, and 
what his Majeſty's Viceroy ſays to them, is meer matter of 
form, not to be relied on, but that a caſual, unauthoriſed 
publication of a Mr. Debrett is a genuine document. 
He has alfo uſed an expreſſion, ſuch a one as I never 
keard in this Houſe, either before or ſince the ſettlement 
of 1582; the noble Lord has ſaid, (and if I am wrong, 
He will correct me, I do not wiſh to miſtate any man, 
much leſs the noble Lord, for whom I have always had 
the higheſt reſpect,) that the evils he mentioned aroſe 


out of the ſettlement of 1782, becauſe until then this 


kingdom acknowledged the power in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment to bind Ireland. 


Lord 


rd 
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Lord CASTLEREAGH—1 did not mean to ſay, achnotv- 
aged, but that before the adjuſtment of 1782, this 
Country was in the Habit of paying obedience to that 
power. 


SPEAKER.—The noble Lord copies his brother miniſter 
in ambiguity of expreſſion, as well as in all his poſitions ; 
the miniſter ſays, what puts an end to any thing is not 
fnal, and his Lordſhip tells us, that paying obedience ta a 
prver is not an acknowledgment of that power. 


E will enter into the ſettlement of 1782: the meaſures 
of that year aroſe out of our diſavowal of that very 
power. Our denial of the Britiſh claim gave riſe to the 
glorious ſettlement of 1782, it removed all thoſe evils 
which this project of a Union would again heap upon this 
kingdom, and when the Britiſh Miniſter wants us to give 
up that Conſtitution which was then confirmed to us, it 


iz no wonder he ſhould apply all his endeavours to explain 


it away, as it and his Union are wholly incompatible 


vith each other. His arguments, indeed, (if they deſerve 


that name) are matter of furpriſe, for they either reſt on 
miſ-recolleCtion of facts, or ſo far from being born up by 


the authorities he refers to, are clearly and incontrover- 


tibly overturned by them. He ſays, he will prove his 
aſſertion, that no final adjuſtment was then made, by the 
recorded opinions of the Britiſh Parliament expreſſed at 
the time, and by the opinions of the then Government and 
Miniſters, all of which you will preſently ſee, prove the 
contrary,—but why did he not refer alſo to the opinions of 
the Iriſh Parliament and Iriſh miniſters, whoſe concern 
it more immediately was, and whoſe declarations were 
explicit ? Are we to ſuppoſe they eſcaped his notice, and 
that he entirely forgot that the Country which demanded 

redreſs 
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redreſs for' its Conſtitution, beſt knew how to deem the 
adjuſtment of it, final and complete ? or that he kney 
he would find at every ſtep a direct refutation of hi; 
aſſertions ? 


Before I examine theſe opinions, it will be neceſſary 
that I ſhould ſtate the origin of that ſettlement, in order 


that the whole may be perfectly underſtood. 


© Ireland had for a long ſeries of time,” to uſe Mr. Pitt's 
words, felt the narrow policy of Great Britain, who, in- 
© fluenced byviews of trade and commercial advantage, and 
< tainted and perverted with ſelfiſh motives, had treated her 
© with partiality and neglect, and never looked upon her 
© growth and proſperity as the growth and proſperity cf 
© the Empire at large.” It is unneceffary to dwell on 
the circumſtances of the times, or any other cauſe, which 
enabled Ireland at laſt to ſpeak out with effect, but the fact 
is, that in 1782, her grievances reached the Throne, and 
on the gth of April, in that year, Mr. Fox delivered a 
Meſſage to the Britiſh Commons, from his Majeſty, 
© That his Majeſty, being concerned to find that diſcon- 
© tents and jealouſies are prevailing among his loyal 
< ſubjeQs in Ireland, upon matters of great weight and 
© importance, he earneſtly recommends to this Houſe to 


. © take the ſame into conſideration, in order to ſuch a fina! 


© adjuſtment as may give mutual ſatisfaction to both 
© kingdoms.” The Iriſh Parliament at this time ſtood 
adjourned to the 16th of April, on which day ſimilar 
Meſſages were delivered to both Houſes here, each of 
whom inſtantly voted an Addreſs to his Majeſty, both 
correſponding exactly in ſubſtance, I will therefore 


% 
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ft went * to aſſure his Majeſty of our unſhaken attach- 
© ment to his Majeſty's perſon and government, and of our 
lively ſenſe of his paternal care, in thus taking the lead to 
«adminiſter content to his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland; 
That, thus encouraged by his royal interpoſition, we 
« ſhall beg leave, with all duty and affection, to lay before 
© his Majeſty the cauſes of our diſcontents and jealouſies; 
to aſſure his Majeſty that his ſubjects of Ireland are a 
© free people; that the Crown of Ireland is an Imperial 
Crown, inſeparably annexed to the Crown of Great 
© Britain, on which connexion the intereſts and happineſs 
of both nations eſſentially depend; but that the king- 
© dom of Ireland is a diſtinct kingdom, with a Parliament 
* of her own, the ſole Legiſlature thereof; that there is 
no body of men competent to make laws to bind this 
nation, except the King, Lords and Commons of Ire- 
© land, nor any other Parliament which hath any authority 
© or power, of any ſort whatſoever, in this country, ſave 
only the Parliament of Ireland; to aſſure his Majeſty 
that we humbly conceive, that in this right the very 
* eſſence of our liberties exiſt ; a right which we, on the 
* part of all the people of Ireland, do claim as their birth- 
* right, and which we cannot yield but with our lives. 
Are theſe words—empty ſounds without meaning—as 
the noble Lord inſinuates? Did we involve our lives and 
fortunes without meaning ? Did we claim our birth-right 
without meaning? The Addreſs goes on, © To aſſure his 
* Majeſty that we have ſeen, with concern, certain claims 
advanced by the Parliament of Great Britain, in an Act, 
© entitled an Act, for the better ſecuring the Dependency 
* of Ireland; an Act containing matter entirely irrecon- 
© cileable to the fundamental rights of this nation : that 
© we conceive this Act, and the claims it advances, to be 


* the great and principal cauſe of the diſcontents and jea- 
; louſies 
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©Jouſies in this kingdom.“ Now, Sir, what was this Ad 
of Dependency, but in its eſſence, in its practical ef. 


feds, the very Union which is now recommended, nay, * 


this Union is ſtill worſe, for while Ireland retains a Parlia- 
ment, ſhe has the means of redreſs ; but the meaſure 
propoſed by the noble Lord goes exprefsly to take away 
for ever thoſe means. The Addreſs proceeds, © To aſſure 
© his Majeſty, that his Majeſty's Commons of Ireland 
© do moſt fincerely wiſh, that all Bills which become 
law in Ireland, ſhould receive the approbation of his 
«© Majeſty, under the Seal of Great Britain; but that 
yet we do conſider the practice of ſuppreſſing our 
«Bills in the Council of Ireland, or altering the ſame 
© any where, to be another juſt cauſe of diſcontent 
© and jealouſy ;—To aſſure his Majeſty, that an Act, 
© intitled an Act for the better accommodation of his 
« Majeſty's forces, being unlimited in duration, and 
© defeCtive in other inſtances, but paſſed in that ſhape 
from the particular circumſtances of the times, is another 
© juſt cauſe of diſcontent and jealouſy in this kingdom. 

© That we have ſubmitted theſe, the principal cauſes of 
C the preſent diſcontent and jealouſy of Ireland, and re- 
main in humble expectation of redreſs, —that we have 
© the greateſt reliance on his Majeſty's wiſdom, the moſt 
« ſanguine expectations from his virtuous choice of a Chief 
Governor, and great confidence in the wiſe, auſpicious, 
© and conſtitutional councils, which we ſee with ſatisfac- 
© tion his Majeſty has adopted: That we have moreover a 
© high ſenſe and veneration for the Britiſh character, and 
© do therefore conceive, that the proceedings of this coun- 
* try, founded as they were in right, and tempered by 
a duty, muſt have excited the approbation and eſteem, 
© inſtead, of wounding the pride, of the Britiſh nation; 
© and we beg leave to aſſure his Majeſty, that we are the 

© more 
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more confirmed in this hope, in as much as the people 
« of this kingdom have never expreſſed a deſire to ſhare 
« the freedom of England, without declaring a determi- 
© nation to ſhare her fate likewiſe, ſtanding and falling 
with the Britiſh Nation,” 


You will obſerve in this Addreſs that four objects, and 
four only, are pointed out as the grievances, the removal 
of which is deſired, and that they are all conſtitutional— 
Britain's claim to bind Ireland—the Appellant Juriſdicti- 
on—Poyaing's Law—and the Perpetuity of the Mutiny 
Bill. In truth, we, who were in Parliament at the time, 
know that as the freedom of trade was demanded, and 
acceded to in 1780, and a free intercourſe with the colo- 
nies confirmed, what remained for commercial regula- 
tion, or even for attainment, was not then in contempla- 
tion. 


This addreſs from the Iriſh Commons, together with a 
ſimilar one from the Iriſh Lords, was laid before both 
Houſes in Great Britain, who had not proceeded on his 
Majeſty's Meſſage, waiting I ſuppoſe to know the ſenſe 
of the Iriſh Parliament—and they came to a reſolution 
en the 17th of May, which I ſhall mention preſently, 
and which was laid before the Iriſh Parliament, on the 
27th of the ſame month, by the Duke of Portland's order, 
when he made the following Speech from the 
Throne :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© It gives me the utmoſt ſatisfaction that the firſt time 
I have occaſion to addreſs you, I find myſelf enabled 
© by the magnanimity of the King, and the wiſdom of 
© the Parliament of Great Britain, to aſſure you that im- 
| © mediate 
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© mediate attention has been paid to your repreſentations, 
© and that the Britiſh Legiſlature, have concurred in a 
© reſolution to remove the cauſes of your diſcontents and 
« jealouſies, and are united in a deſire to gratify every 
© wiſh expreſſed in your late addreſſes to the Throne. 


By the papers [meaning the reſolutions of the Britiſh 
© Houſes] which in obedience to his Majeſty's commands 
© I have directed to be laid before you—you will re- 
© ceive the moſt convincing teſtimony of the cordial re- 
© ception which your repreſentations have met with from 
© the Legiſlature of Great Britain. But his Majeſty, 
* whoſe firſt and moſt anxious with is to exerciſe his royal 
« prerogative in ſuch manner as may be moſt conducive to 
© the welfare of all his faithful ſubjects, has further given 
£ it me in command, to aſſure you of his gracious diſ- 
© poſition to give his royal aſſent to acts to prevent the 
© ſuppreſſion of bills in the Privy Council of this king- 
dom, and the alteration of them any where, and to limit 
© the duration of the act for the better regulation and 
* accommodation of his Majeſty's Forces in this kingdom, 
© to the term of two years. 


© Theſe benevolent intentions of his Majeſty, and the 
t willingneſs of his Parliament of Great Britian, to ſe- 
© cond his gracious purpoſes, are unaccompanied by any 
« ſtipulation or condition whatever; the good faith, the 
cogeneroſity, the honor of this nation afford them the 
© ſureſt pledge of a correſponding diſpoſition on your 
© part, to promote and perpetuate the harmony, the ſta- 
© bility and the glory of the Empire. On my own part 
J entertain not the leaſt doubt but that the ſame 
« ſpirit which urged you to ſhare the freedom of 


Great Britain, will confirm you in your determination 
©to 
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to ſhare her fate alſo, ſtanding or falling with the Britiſh 
Nation. 


An Addreſs was returned next day by the Commons 
in which they ſay, That we feel moſt ſenſibly the atten- 
(tion which our repreſentations have received from the 


© magnanimity of your Majeſty, and the wiſdom of the 
(Parliament of Great Britain. 


We aſſure your Majeſty, that we conceive the reſolu- 
(tion for an unqualified, unconditional repeal of the 
«6th of George the firſt, to be a meaſure of conſum- 
mate wiſdom and juſtice, ſuitable to the dignity and 
(eminence of both nations, exalting the character of both, 
and furniſhing a perpetual pledge of mutual amity. 


We aſſure your Majeſty, that we are ſenſibly affec- 
'ed by your virtuous determination to accede to the 
* wiſhes of your faithful people, and to exerciſe your royal 
' prerogative in a manner moſt conducive to their welfare, 
'and accordingly we ſhall immediately prepare bills to 
carry into execution the defires of your Majeſty's peo- 
ple, and your own benevolent purpoſes. 


© Gratified in thoſe particulars we do aſſure your Ma- 
jeſty, that no conflitutional queſtton betaueen the tauo nations 
vill any longer exiſt, which can interrupt their harmony; and 
that Great Britain, as ſhe has approved of our firmneſs, 
ſo ſhe may rely on our affection. 


We ſ remember, and do repeat, our determination to 
ſtand, and fall, with the Britiſh Nation. 


We perceive with pleaſure the magnanimity of your 
© Majeſty, diſclaim the little policy of making a bargain 
C « with 
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© with your people, and feeling with pride the confidence 
© your Majeſty repoſes in the good faith, generoſity and 
© honor of the Iriſh Nation, we anſwer with all humility, 
that your Majeſty entertains a juſt ſenſe of our charac. 
© ter. Common intereſt, perpetual connection, the recent 
© conduct of Great Britain, a native affection to the Br. 
© tiſh name and nation, together with the conſtitution 
© which we have recovered, and the high reputation 
© we poſſeſs, muſt ever decide the wiſhes as well as the 


c intereſt of Ireland, to perpetuate the harmony, ſtability and 
© glory of the Empire. 


This Addreſs received a flight oppoſition, and very 
fortunately, becauſe a diviſion took place, which ſhews 


not only the decided ſenſe of the Iriſh Commons, but that 


the Houſe which expreſſed that ſenſe was uncommonly 


full. —The ayes were 211—the noes none, there being 
only the tellers. 


On the ſame day the Commons alſo addreſſed the Lord 
Lieutenant, and among other things they ſaid, We 
© cannot but rejoice that the name of Portland, ſo intimate- 
© ly connected with the great æra of Britiſh liberty will 
© be handed down to the lateſt poſterity inſeparably 


< blended with the full and perfect eſtabliſhment of the Can. 
ſtitution of Ireland. 


T ſhould here obſerve, that his Majeſty's anſwer to 


their firſt addreſs of April, which had arrived during 
the receſs, was not preſented until the next day, being 
the 28th, and is in ſubſtance as follows : 


© Tt gives his Majeſty the higheſt ſatisfaction to obſerve, 
© that in their opinion, in which his Majeſty perfect!y 
© concurs, 
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13 
© concurs, the con/iitutional connexion between Great Britain 
© and Ireland is eſſential to the intereſts and happineſs of both 
« nations, and that it is the determination of his people of 


reland, to ſhare the fate of, and to ſtand and fall with, 
the Britiſh nation. 


His Majeſty conceives that theſe principles cannot fail 
«to contribute to the accompliſhment of his earneſt deſire to 
(remove all cauſe of diſcontent and jealouſy ; with that 
view his Majeſty has recommended this weighty and 
important ſubject to the conſideration of his parliaments 
' of both kingdoms, truſting that their united wiſdom will 
' ſuggeſt ſuch meaſures as may terminate in a final adjuſt- 
© ment to their mutual ſatisfaction. With the ſame view 
{his Majeſty intends forthwith to communicate to the 
© Lords and Commons of Great Britain the addreſſes of 
the Lords and Commons of Ireland.” 


His anſwer to the latter addreſs of the 27th of May, did 
not arrive until the 13th of June: in it he ſays, © He has 
© received with the moſt ſincere ſatisfaction the dutiful 


and loyal Addreſs of his Houſe of Commons of Ire- 


© land—his Majeſty aſſures his faithful Commons, of his 
aſfectionate acceptance of their grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the attention which his Majeſty and the Par- 
© liament of Great Britain have ſhewn to their repreſen- 
* tations, and which they fo juſtly conſider as furniſhing a 
« perpetual pledge of mutual amity. 

The declarations of the Houſe of Commons, © that 19 
conſtitutional queſtion between the tavo nations will any longer 
* exiſt that can interrupt their harmony, and that Great Bri- 


* tain may rely on their affections, are very pleaſing to his 
* Majeſty. 


« His 
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His Majeſty is fully convinced, by their prefent pro- 

* feſſions of entire ſatisfaction and dutiful attachment, 
* that his Majeſty always entertained a juſt ſenſe of their 
character. The zeal which they have ſbewn to perpetuate 
© the harmony, and their determinations to uphold the glory, 
© of the Empire, juſtify his Majeſty for having on his part 

© given the moſt unequivocal prooſs of his royal confi- 


© dence in the honour and good faith of the Iriſh Na- 
© tion.” 


You will keep in mind that in this Anſwer, his Ma- 
zeſty omits any expreſſion recommending final adjujt- 
ment, which he mentioned in his firſt Meſſage, and re- 
peated in his anſwer to the firſt Addreſs, becauſe I ſhall 
have occaſion to call it to your recolleQion. 


After this the Seſſion drew to a cloſe, and it was in 
thoſe days the cuſtom to addreſs the Lord Lieutenant, 
previous to the prorogation, as a compliment, and as a 
review of the material objects of the Seſſion ; accord- 


ingly, the Commons, in their Addreſs to the Duke by 
Portland, on the 23d of July, ſay : 


© At the cloſe of this ſeſſion we ſhall have ſeen under 

© your Grace's adminiſtration, the Judges rendered inde- 
* pendent of the Crown; the law for the puniſhment of 
* mutiny and deſertion, abridged in duration, and fo altcr- 
© ed as to become a vindication of the conſtitution ; the 
juriſdiction of the hereditary Judges of the land reſtored; 
© the vicious mode of paſſing laws, which was herctoforc 
© exerciſcd in this country, reformed ; and the ſole and ex- 
« cluſive right of Legiſlation external as well as internal, 
in the Iriſh Parliament, firmly aſſerted on the part of 
Ireland, and unequivocally acknowledged on the part of 
Great 
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"3 
Great Britain, We ſhall have ſeen this great national 
arrangement eſtabliſhed on a baſis which ſecures the tranquili- 
« tyof Treland, and unites the aſfections as awell as intereſts of 
@ both kingdoms. When we conſider how long we had 
© been labouring for thoſe great and important objects, 
(and that they have been accompliſhed in the ſhort period 
© of your Grace's Adminiſtration, we ſhould be wanting, 


in juſtice to your Grace, if we did not acknowledge 
© your virtue.” 


The Lord Lieutenant's ſpecch with which he concluded 
the Seſſion, ſoon followed, and his Grace's words deſerve 
to be moſt particularly attended to, for language more 
emphatic could not be uſed. | 


© Many and great national objects muſt preſent them- 
(ſelves to your conſideration during the receſs from par- 
liamentary buſineſs, but what I would moſt earneſtly 
*preſs upon you, as that on which your domeſtic peace 
© and happineſs, and the proſperity of the empire at this 
moment moſt immediately depend, is to cultivate and 
© diffuſe thoſe ſentiments of aſſection and confidence which 
'are now happily reſtored between the two kingdoms. 
"Convince the people in your ſeveral diſtrifts, as you are your- 
t ſelves convinced, that every cauſe of paſt jealouſies and diſcon- 
* tents is finally removed, that both countries have pledged their 
good faith to each other, and that their beſt ſecurity will te 
an inviolable adherance to that compact, that the implicit 
* reliance which Great Britain has repoſed on the honor, 
*generofity, and candor of Ireland, engages your 
national character to a return of ſentiments equally li- 
* beral and enlarged, convince them zhat the tauo kingdoms 
are now one, indiſſolubly connected in unity of conſtitution, and 
unity of intereſts, that the danger and ſecurity, the proſ- 
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© perity and calamity of the one, muſt equally effe& the 
© other, and they ſtand and fall together.” 


have omitted to ſtate in its proper place as to time, 
that on a difference of opinion happening as to the ſuf. 
ficiency of the repeal of 6 Geo. 1. to ſecure the Indepen- 
dance of the Iriſh Parliament, Mr. Flood moved for leave 
to bring in heads of a bill to declare the ſole and excluſive 


- right of the Iriſh Parliament to make laws in all caſes 


whatever internal and external for the kingdom of Ireland, 
which was refuſed, and a reſolution was moved, that leave 
was reſuſed to bring in ſaid heads of a bill, becauſe the ſole 


- ſeparate and excluſive right of legiſlationin the Iriſh Parlia- 


ment in all caſes whetherinternalorexternalhad been alrea- 
dy aſſerted by Ireland, and fully, finally, and irrevocably 
acknowledged by the Britiſh Parliament. The word finally 
was objeCted to, and a motion made to expunge it, but on 
the queſtion being put, it was retained without a diviſion, 
and the reſolution agreed to. 


But I will now give you a ſtronger record than any I 
have produced, to prove not only the ſenſe of the 
nation as to the final accompliſhment, but as to the 
ineſtimable value of the ſettlement. On the 3oth of 
May, being the ſecond day after our Addreſs declaring 
our entire ſatisfaction, and that no conſtitutional queſ- 
tion could ever aftcr exiſt between the two kingdoms 
to interrupt their harmony, an Addreſs was agreed to 
by both houſes, to repreſent to his Majeſty, that they 
© were ſo impreſſed with ſentiments of gratitude to Di- 
© vine Providence, for the many bleſſings beſtowed of 
© late on this kingdom, and particularly for that union, 
* harmony, and cordial aſfectian which now happily ſubſits 
* between his two kingdoms, whoſe intereſts are inſeparebly 
© rhe ſame, and for the great and ſignal ſucceſs of his 

« Majeſty's 
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« Majeſty's Arms in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies that 
t they had the moſt ſincere and ardent diſpoſition to ex- 
« preſs their unfeigned thanks to Almighty God, for theſe 
© his mercies to both kingdoms, and that whenever his 
« Majeſty ſhall pleaſe to appoint a day of Public Thankſ- 
« giving, there will not, as they conceive, be any one 
« perſon throughout the nation, who will not moſt cor- 


© dially and fincerely join in the religious obſervation 
thereof.“ 


Thus did the nation call on Almighty God to 
receive their ſolemn thanks for his bleſſings to both king- 
doms, in the accompliſhment of this final adjuſtment, 
and yet this is the ſettlement Mr. Pitt has the hardineſs 
to tell you, is not final, and this is the conſtitution he 
wants to delude, to threaten, or to force you, into a miſ- 
erable and abjeCt ſurrender of.—Can he, can you, can 
any of us who offered our Thankſgivings on that day, 
and invoked the Almighty Diſpenſer of the fate of Na- 
tions to receive the overflowing effuſions of a kingdom's 
gratitude, think ſo lightly of what we then acknowledg- 
ed ſo ſacred, as wantonly and fooliſhly to change thoſe 
ſolemn ſentiments, and demoliſh the object of a nation's 
Prayer, and of a nation's Thanks, for the ſpeculative 
theory or idle declamation of any Miniſter, however great 
his talents, his integrity, or his power. 


It would be needleſs to recur to the ſeveral argu- 
ments, or rather aſſertions, uſed by Mr. Pitt, reſpecting 
the point of final adjuſtment—all who hear me I am ſure 
mult be of opinion with me, that never was there yet a 
great ſpeech made by a great man, which contained ſo lit- 
tle matter; and if any thing could make me believe that 
the noble Lord poſſeſſes leſs good ſenſe and political ta- 
lents than I am diſpoſed to aſcribe to him, it is the pains 
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which he has taken to diſſeminate in this country ſuch ; 
paltry production. I fee the gentlemen are taking down 
my words,—let them do ſo—I will repeat them—a paltry 
produQtion—paltry, not in regard to the Gentleman that 
made it, who is certainly entitled to the higheſt reſpect, 
but paltry in regard to argument, for it is the mereſt tiſſue 
of general aſſertion without proof, high- flowing language 
without meaning, and allumptions without argu ment, that 
I ever read. 


We will now go to the proceedings i in Great Britain 
I have mentioned that his Majeſty ſent a meſſage to the 


Britiſh Houſes, on the gth April, which they did not then 


take into conſideration. 'The Lord Lieutenant's meſſage 
which was ſimilar to his Majeſty's, and the Iriſh Addreſſes 
of 17th April to the King, were delivered by his Majeſ- 
ty's order to both the Britiſh Houſes on 1ſt May, and 
they were taken into conſideration by them on the 17th. 


In the Lords a bill was introduced to repeal 6 of Geo. 1. 
and a reſolution entered into that it is indiſpenſable to 
© the intereſts. and happineſs of both kingdoms, that the 
* connexion between them ſhould be eſtabliſhed by mutu- 
© al.conſent on a ſolid and permanent footing, and that an 
* humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that he 


will be pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as in his royal 


« wiſdom he ſhall ſeem think moſt conducive to that im- 
« portant end.” 


On the fame day the Commons, in a Committee of 
the whole Houſe, came to two reſolutions ; one, that 6 
G. 1. ought to be repealed ; and the other, that it is 
© ;ndifpenſable to the interefts and happineſs of both 
« kingdoms, that the connexion betweeen them ſhould be 
© eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent, on a ſolid and permanent 
© baſis,” to both of which the Houſe agreed nem. con. 


Leave was accordingly given for the bill, and an addreſs 


voted 
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19 
yoted to the king, containing the ſubſtance of the latter 
reſolution, 4 that he be graciouſly pleaſed to take ſuch 
meaſures as his Majeſty in his royal wiſdom ſhall think 
moſt conducive to the eſtabliſhing, by mutual conſqnt, the 
connection between this kingdom and Ireland upon a 
ſolid and permanent baſis.” This is the Reſolution that 
Mr. Pitt relies on, to ſhew that the Britiſh Legiſlature 
had ſome further meaſures of conſtitution in contempla- 
tion, than thoſe contained in the Iriſh addreſſes, and 1 
will in candour ſuppoſe that he has been led into this 


erroneous inference by his miſtaking; and of courſe 
miſtating the date of it. 


It is remarkable that although preſſed to it; he would 
hot let it be read from the Journals, but boldly main- 
tained that it would appear from them, that a further 
zgreement between the two Kingdoms, than the ſcttle- 
ment of that ſeſſion, is there ſtated, in the opinion of the 
adminiſtration of the day, to be abſolutely neceſſary. 


Under this miſtaken impreſſion he aſſerts that after the Bill 


to repeal the 6 Geo. i. was paſſed, an addreſs was moved 
md carried, (praying his Majeſty to take ſuch further 
meaſures &c. meaning the foregoing addreſs) whereas the 
Journals would have ſhewn that this addreſs was voted 
nd only before the Bill paſſed, but before it was even pre- 
ſented, and that no one meaſure of the adjuſtment had 
been at the time taken, but that this reſolution and addreſs. 
were, of the part of the Commons, the commencement of 
t—The addreſs was on the 17th May. The bill was not 
preſented till the 11th of June, and did not paſs till the 
1h. Had this Addreſs been propoſed, as he miſ- 
tates, after the Bill had | paſſed, that is, after the Iriffi 
Parliament had ſtated their perfect content by deefaring 


* that no conſtitutional queſtion could ever after exiſt be - 


tween the two kingdoms to interrupt their harmony,“ he 
D might 


— 


— — . 


| propoſe, than thoſe which induced that declaration, 


FEY every circumſtance of the proceedings ſhew that 
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mig bt poſſibly have had ſome reaſon to ſay, the movers 
of 60 Addreſs had further conſtitutional meaſures 19 


It is under the miſtake of dats that Mr. Pitt introduces 
into the reſolution the word further, whereas there is 
no ſuch word in it. 


But not only the language of the Miniſters of the time, 


further conſtitutional meaſures were not in contempla- 
tion.” Lord Shelburne in introducing the Addreſs to the 
Lords, after urging the expedience of repealing 6 Geo. x, 
in which the two ſabjeQs of the Britiſh claim to bind 
Ireland, and the judicial appeal, were connected, ſays, 


w5 
— — - 7 - 


This repeal was all he meant to propoſe as matter of iſ a 
« Parliamentary deciſion, but there were other point: * 
4 for the executive power, the alteration of Poyn- MW 

« ing's act, and of the perpetual mutiny Bill, in which WW 
« it would be wiſe to comply with the wiſhes of Ireland“ fu 
This addreſs therefore, in common ſenſe, muſt have had wi 


thoſe points in view, and as to them, it meant to convey 
to his Majeſty the approbation of the Houſe to bis 
exerciſe of his prerogative in aſſenting to ſuch Bills, 
as Ireland ſhould tranſmit for the purpoſe, 


In the Commons, on the ſame day, Mr. Fox, after 
ſtating the various demands and grievances of Ireland, 
premiſed his motion on the reſolution, by obferving that 
« the committee muſt ſee that there were only one or two 
« points in which the interference of the Britiſh Parliament 
6. was neceſſary, the repeal of 6 Geo. 1. and the reſtora- 
«tion of the appellant juriſdiction to Ireland; the other 
points lay before the Parliament and the King, and no 
doubt he would, as one of the ſervants of the Crown, 
* adviſe his Majeſty. to ſatisfy the other demands of bis 
$i Iriſh ſubjeQs,” and 0 ſanRion this advice the reſolution 


Was 
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was evidently pointed; but admit Mr. Fox might have 
had further objects in view, and thoſe even of a conſti- 
jutional concern, from the fear which he expreſſed, 
that Ireland might think of freſh grievances, we ſhall | 
ſee that fear completely removed, when we recol- 
Edt that this reſolution was agreed to on the 16th of 
May, tep days before it was communicated to the Iriſh 
Parliament in order to make the liberal intentions of 
Britain known,—that the Iriſh addreſs of the 28th May 
was founded on this very reſolution, to which it is an an- 
wer, and that Ireland therein declares her perfect ſatis- 
fition, and that the adjuſtment is p nal, by aſſuring his 
Majeſty “ that no conſtitutional. queſtion can ever here- 
after 2 between the kingdoms to interrupt their har- 
mony.” 


There would have been a great abſurdity in that reſo- 
nion being laid before the Iriſh Parliament, if it meant 
WT future arrangement not alluded to in it or explained, 
ben the object declared by his Majeſty was an immedi- 
„ and final ſettlement—at all events Ireland did not 
oy conſider it to reſpe& future arrangement, or if ſhe did, 
WT fic gaveit a complete anſwer in ſaying, N object was 
Wy iccompliſhed: 

We ſee then, that whatever fear the Miniſter entertained 
m this head, if any—was effe ctually done away by this 
WI aver to his reſolution; for though he continued i in office, 
and the Britiſh Parliament continued ſitting ſome months 
fer, he did not renew the ſubject or bring forward any 
rveaſure grounded on it, nor did Mr. Pitt when he became 
Y Miniſter, the commercial propoſitions only excepted. 
me fac ſeems to be, that the reſolution in reſpe& to 
future meaſures had commerce only i in view; Mr. Pitt ſays 
o Lord Liverpool relies on it, and although Mr. Fox 
ö i the reply, which the noble Lord has read, ſays i it was 
| D 2 to 


_ 
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« countries, as an ample proof of the neceſſity, had he 
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to ens to political obje&s only, yet he explains them to 


de what are really commercial, by ſaying, that they 
alluded to, and were to comprehend the whole ſyſtem 


'of the navigation of the empire, and as ſuch Mr. Pi 
| and Lord Liverpool relied on it, as a ground of the ne. 
ceſity « of the commercial ſyſtem of 1785. 


. Mr. Pitt ſaid, te the meaning of the Reſolution moved 


© in 1782 by the Right Hon. Gentleman himſelf, was 


© too ſtubborn and obvious to be explained away, or 


& denied.“ And Lord Liverpool's (then Mr. Jenkinſon 
words are very ſtrong.—* The noble Lord had denied 
« that any proof had been given of there being any 
75 neceſſity of coming to a ſyſtem of commercial arrange- 
« ment with Ireland, and had contended no ſuch neceſ- 


« ſity exiſted, In anſwer to this, he ſhould think it ſuf- 


ec ficient to refer the noble Lord to the ſtate of the two 


& no better proof to advert to; but he was furniſhed 
f with the beſt authority, the authority of that Houſe, 
& And here he ſaid he muſt again refer to the Reſolu- 
tion” of May 179th, 1782, wherein it was declar- 
& ed, That it was indiſpenſable to the intereſt and hap- 
ce pinefs « of both kingdoms that the connection between 
7 them ſhould be eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent, upon a W 
&« ſolid and permanent footing,” he was aware that the 
10 Right Hon. Gentleman oppolite to him had aſſerted 
« that the Reſolution had no reference to a commercial 
arrangement, and that it related merely to a political 
« one. He never, he declared, attended to hear what 
« was ſaid i in another place, but he had read in a newſ- 
e paper that a great authority who had ſat in the Ca- 
4 binet when that Reſolution bad been moved, had de- 

« clared it did mean a commercial arrangement. For 


6 his part, he could not think it poſlible for — as 
rams 
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« framed the Reſolution to have had any arrangement 
« in their cuntemplation but a commercial one, and if 
« jt did not mean that, he wiſhed the authors of it 


« would have bcen ſo good as to haye declared what it 
« did mean.” 


After reading the addreſs of the Iriſh Parliament 


of May 28, which I have ſlated to you, it could 
hardly be believed that Mr. Pitt could aſſert, * That 


with reſpect to that part of the King's Meſſage which 


related to the propriety of adopting ſome meaſures 
for a final adjuſtment hetween the two countries, the 
Iriſh Commons were wholly ſilent,” —yet he has done it 
roundly and without reſerve in the very words I mention. 
Is the declaration in that addreſs, that no ſuture conſtitu- 
tional queſtion could exiſt, mere ſilence? How? Has 
their language to the Lord Lieutenant of the full and per- 
fect eſtabliſhment of their conſtitution, no meaning? What 
ſophiſtry of argument, what caſuiſtry of languige can 
draw a diſtinQtion between the expreſſions that no future 
queſtion can exiſt, and that the matter is finally adjuſted 3 
between the words final, and no longer exiſting—If it 
puts an end to all future queſtions, it muſt be final, becauſe 
what puts an end, is final—but the whole amount of his 
reaſoning is, that what puts an end to any thing, is not 
final. It is a powerful proof how little argument he 
has to ſtand on, when he reſorts to ſuch a wretched play 
upon words, on a ſubje & of ſuch magnitude. 


I would difmiſs it without further obſervation, but that 
there is one part of that arrangement, and a moſt material 
one as to connexion, which he has flurred over without 
obſervation ; I mean the modification which was then 
made'of Poyning* s law. It will not only fully diſprove 
his aſſertion, that nothing was then done by Ireland 
joyards eſtabliſhing a connexion,” but it will ſhew farther 


the 


— — 


; =” 
the baſis. on which it was then conſtituted and ficmly 
placed, oF e 


The 4 3 this We which regnlates 
the manner of paſſing bills in Parliament, received very 
Uncommon ſolemnity i in its progreſs. It was moved for 
3iſt of May, three days after the addreſs, and ſo eſſen- 
tial was it deemed, that it was preſented as a bill, not as 
heads i in the accuſtomed manner, and it was ſent to the 
Lords prior to its going to Council, and was earried to 
the Lord Lieutenant by a joint Committee of both 
Houſes, It enaQts, that no Bill ſhall paſs into a Law in 
Ireland, unleſs it be returned under the Great Seal of 
Great Britain Thus not leaving the conneQion a bare 
junction of two kingdoms under 'one Sovereign, but ſe- 
curing the continuance of that conneQion, by making 
the Britiſh Miniſter anſwerable to the Britiſh nation, if 
any Law ſhould receive the Royal aſſent in Ireland, 
which could in any way injure the empire, be incompa- 
tible with its imperial intereſts, or tend to ſeparate Ireland 
from it, I did at the time ſay, and do now repeat, that 
the arrangement would have been imperfe&, without 
this ſecurity attending what the Britiſh Miniſter weakly 
calls a Demolition of ſyſtem, and what we call a glori- 
ous Eſtabliſhment of the Conſtitution, confirming the 
freedom and independence of the Iriſh Parliament, 5 


I .do not heſitate to ſay, ther! in ins — the 
Great Seal of Britain neceſſary to the paſſing an Iriſh 
Law, if we created a;theoretic difference in the Conſti- 


tutions of the two kingdoms, which renders ours infe- 
rior, it is one not injurious to us, but neceffary from 


our ſituation in the empire, and one with which we are 
content, and which ſeeures Union and Connexion on a 


fim and laſling baſis. 
I therefore 
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I therefore agrees that the power of the Britiſh 
Parliament extends, as Mr. Dundas has ſlated, to 
the controul of the third eſtate of the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment; but it is a controul on the King's naked power 
of aſſert only—and this very controul, 1 ſay, gives 
to Britain an eſfectual pledge to retain in her own 
hands, that it never ſhall be in our power by any act of 
ours to weaken or impair the connexion. On the other 
hand, we are not without a ſecurity on our part, for, by 
the confirmation of our independence, Britiſh law cannot 
bind us; and, therefore, the Union cannot be altered, 
impaired, or ſevered, (putting forge and convulſion out 
of the caſe) except by our confirming the meaſure by a 
law of our own. Great Britain cannot throw us off. 
An act of the Britiſh Parliament is inadequate to it. As 


an inſtance, ng law of hers could repeal our Annexation 


Act of Henry VIII. | 


If I wanted authority for the ſtatement I have given, 
Lord Auckland, in moving for the repeal of the 6th Gea. 1. 
confirms what I ſay, in very explicit language: Ag 
no Icifh Bill can paſs into law, without the previous con- 
« ſent of the King in his Council of England ; ſo there 
« was no danger that the independence of the legiſlature - 
of Ireland could be made uſe of to make laws injurious 
to the ſiſter kingdom; the Engliſh Council being re- 
« ſponſible for every advice they gave their Sovereign, 
« and England. would have nothing to fear from the en- 
% creaſed power of the Iriſh Parliament, as the conſent 
« of the King would be ſtill neceſſary to ſanctify all their 
% AQ&s.”——Thus,then, our modification of Poyning's Law 
gives England a ſecurity, that we cannot diſſolve or im · 
pair the connexion by any Act of our ſeparate Legiſla- 
ture, while the very independence of that ' ſeparate 

Legiſlature gives us a ſecurity that Great Britain cannot 


by 


* 
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by any law of her's deſtroy it; we are by Keefe two 


meaſures of that day, confirmed in what was, and ever 
muſt be our deareſt intereſt, in being an unalienable and 
inſeparable part of the Britiſh Empire, not joined to- 
gether, as ſome have fooliſhly aſſerted, by the nonſenſe 
of a Federal Union; not, in Mr. Pitt's unmeaning lan- 


guage, by a connexion which hangs on a thread, ex- 


poſed to all the attacks of party, and all the effeQs of 
nocident. Fatal would it be for us if it hung on a thread, 
expoſed, as he ſays, to all the attacks of party, and 
all the effects of accident; for he and his party have at- 
tacked it with ſuch weight of abuſe, ſuch a complica- 


don of inſulting threats, ſuch an ill-judged bombaſtic 


expoſure of our ſuppoſed weakneſſes to our enemics, 
and ſuch an unjuſtifiable attempt to conſolidate to his 
aid every accident of the circumſtances gttending both 
our internal and external ſituation, that our not being 
convulſed by theſe very attempts, is a ſolid refutation of 
his aſſertion, and we may plume ourſelves the more on 
its ſtability, in as much as it is not in the range of hu- 
man invention to ſuppoſe a more powerful attack of 


party, or a more artful application of all the accidental 
circumſtances which the preſent criſis has unfortunately 


brought to bear together at the ſame period. —No, Sir, 


we are, and we are happy to be a Dominion of the 
Crown of England; a conſtituent and inſeparable part of 
the Empire, under the ſame Sovereign; and the Acts of 
the executive, with regard to our legiſlation, are the Adds 
of the King of Great Britain as well as of Ireland in his 
Britiſh Council; unfortunate would it be for us if Ire - 
land was held by a connection as of the perſon of the 
King only, and—ſa cry of hear! heat! from the Trea- 


fury BenehJ—l am glad the noble Lord approves of 
what I'ſay ; I am glad he thus ſhews himſelf to be of 


— wich me, that a better baſis alteady exiſts for a 
corinexion 
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donne dtion between the two countries, tham that which 
Mr. Pitt, and the noble Lord would fain impoſe on us, 


Here, then, we ſee a new and incontrovertible ground 
vbereon not only to aſſert that the adjuſtment was final 
zz to the Iriſh conſtitution, but that it even fulfilled the 
conſtruQion given now by Mr. Pitt, to the reſolution of 
1182, however contrary to what he gave it in 1785. 
| alſo fulfilled his Majeſty's gracious recommendations at 
the time, and in looking back to theni, we ſhall find ano- 
ther proof of every object of conſtitution or conſtitu- 
tional conneQion being then conſidered as finally ad- 
juſed; for | it is obſervable that the King, i in his fi-ſt Meſ- 
ſage, propoſes the conſideration of Iriſh grievances in 
order expreſsly to obtain a Final Adjuſtment, he uſes 
the ſame words Final Adjuſtment in. his Meſſoge by the 
Duke of Portland, ſtating his own and the Britiſh Par- 
lament's intentiGiis ; but as ſoon as the Iriſh Parliament 
on hearing theſe intentions declared on the , 27th of 
May their ſatisfaction, and that an end would be put 
thereby to all conſtitutional queſtions, he drops the ex- 
den of Final Adjuſtment ever ' after, and in his 
nſwer on the 13th of June, he detfares his plea- 
ſure in receiving this Declaration, commends them 
for conſidering the attention of Great Britain as 
furniſhing A perpetual pledge of mutual amity, applauds 
their zeal to perpetuate the harmony, and uphold the glory 
of the Britiſh empire, and he mentions Final Adjuſt- 
went 110 more. 


Would his Miniſter have adviſed him to theſe ex- 
preſſions, if the adjuſtment furniſhed no pledge ; if it 
ended no way to perpetuate connection; in ſhort, if 
t only deſtroyed the connection, as Mr. Pitt ſays, by 
&moliſhing one ſyſtem, and not ſubſtituting another; 
er did they not adviſe him to this language, and 

| E omit 
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omit the further mention of Final Adjuſtment; be- 


cauſe they conſidered the declaration of the Triſh 


Parliament, and the modification of Poyning's Law to 
have accompliſhed every object of conſtitutional adjuſt» W 


ment, and conſtitutional connection? 


But I will give you further evidence of their ſentiments 


Lieutenant's language to the Parliament, in the ſpeech 
which | have read to you was, that they ſhould convince 
the people that every cauſe of paſt jealouſy and diſcontent 
was finally removed (there his uſe of the expreſſion finally 
is deciſive) ; that both countries had pledged their faith 
to each other, and that their beſt ſecurity would be an ad- 
herence to that compact, that the two kingdoms were now 


one, indiſſolubly connected in unity of Conſtitution, and 


unity of intereſts, that they ſtand and fall together. 


11 the Britiſh Miniſter of that day had in view more 
than was done—if he thought the work incomplete as 
to his object, he would have followed up the meaſure 


to its completion, he would not have allowed the Duke 


of Portland to uſe language tending to impoſe on, and 
not to conciliate both kingdoms. He wonld not have 
added to a dereliction of duty, a groſs and unworthy 
deceit—nor would his Grace have ſubmitted to the mean 
office of ſtating a compact that was never made, a unity 
that was not formed—that both kingdoms were indiſſo- 
lubly one, when the very meaſure, in Mr. Pitt's ideas, 
untied the only bond that held the two kingdoms toge- 
ther. j 


"Mr. Pitt could not have been ignorant of all theſe 
facts in 1782, however he may have forgot them in 


1799-—and that he was not ignorant of them, but conſi- 
; dered 


having been as I ſtate them in July, 1782. The Lord | 
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{red the work of 1782 as final and complete to its ob- 
jet of conſtitutional concerns, I may appeal to his own 
conduct the year following, when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and ſpoke to the ſubje& on Mi. Gren- 
ile s motion—and when, if the meaſures of 1782 were 
incomplete, if the reſolution of 1782 alluded to further 
objects of Conſtitution, he had had ſeveral months for 
confideration, and it would have been his duty to have 
propoſed means to ſupply the defect, whereas he did not 
n that ſpeech complain of any defect, nor talk of any 
Conſtitutional meaſures unfiniſhed as part of the ſyſ- 
km of 1782. He became Miniſter the year after, and 
| may appeal more forcibly to his conduct ever ſince, 


full fifteen years, during all which time he has done 
pothing towards Conſtitutian—nay not only done no- 


W thing, but even during the Commeroial Propoſitions in 
© 1735, not a word did he utter to imply that the ſettle- 
nent of 1782 was not final as to Conſtitution. 


W He muſt either then retra& his new doctrines of 1799, 
v plead guilty to a ſhameful and continued dereliction of 


Tl is duty, in having ſuffered the empite ro remain dur- 


iy 15 years in a ſtate which he now repreſents as hav- 
ng all the while endangered its very exiſtence. The 
kt is, he was guilty of no dereli gion, and I am 
wpy in any thing to be his advocate. The meaſures of 
1182, were all conſtitutional and final, notwithſtanding 


i has begun in 1 799 to ſay otherwiſe. 


Any one of the many proofs I have adduced, would 

e ſufficient to juſtify me in aſſerting, that the ſettlement 

W" 1782, ſo far as regarded conffitution and conſtitu- 

ima! connection, was final—and I moſt devoutly truſt 

teyer will remain ſo. I might reſt ſingly on the opinl- 

of the Iriſh Parliament, repeated often throughout 
E 2 _ 
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three months in various ways (which Mr. p. never | 
ſtated); or the opinions of the Britiſh Parliament and 
Britiſh Miniſters, who conducted the meafure, which he 

relied on with ſuch an aſſuming ſuperiority, or even on his 
own conduct at the time, or on his conduct and language 


in 1785, or on his conduct and language ever ſince ; but 


the whole concurrence of them forms ſuch a ma off 


evidence, ſuch a chain of incontrovertible argument, 


that he muſt have more than common dullneſs, or a 


moſt perſevering obltinacy, who can entertain a doubt 
upon the ſubjeQ, | 


Further to expoſe the futility of his aſſertion, that na · 
thing was done in 1782 towards conneCtion, I might ce. 
mind you of one other meaſure of conneQion attending 
that period, the a& called Lord Yelverton's, which ry 1 | 


the ſame day with the one I have juſt explained as to thi 


Britiſh ſeal. Its preamble ſtates a principle of connec 
tion for the future conduct of our Legiſlature Whereal 


« it is the earneſt and affeQionate deſire, as well as true 


6 intereſt, of your Majeſty? s ſubjeQs of this kingdom, to l 


ce promote, as far as in them lies, the navigation, trade 


« and commercial intereſts of Great Britain as well aff 
&« Jreland—and whereas a ſimilarity of laws, manners 


66 3 cuſtoms, muſt naturally conduce to ſtrengthen ang 
perpetuate that affection and harmony which do, and af 


op - times ought to ſubſiſt between the people of Greaſ 


& Britain and Ireland”—and the body of it proceeds ot 
the ſame principle, by enaQting, * That all ſuch clauſes and 
« proviſions contained in any ſtatutes made in England 0 
« Great Britain, concerning commerce, as import to im 
6 poſe equal reſtraints on the ſubjeQs of both kingdom 
tt or to entitle them to equal benefits or as equally cony 
& cern the ſeamen of both kingdoms, ſave ſo far as thy 
&« ſame have been altered or repealed, ſhall be accepted; 


5 uſed, and executed in this kingdom, according to th 
66 A 


« preſent tenor thereof reſpeQively,? thus ena &ing at 
one ſtroke every law of Britain reſpecting commerce, and 


making it the uniform law of the whole empire, if it 
equally affeQed the whole empire, 


Let us look back then for a moment to facts, and 
contraſt them with Mr. Pitt's aſſertions. Ireland ſaid 
in 1782, „ no conflitutional queſtion can ever after exiſt to 
* interrupt the harmony of the two kingdoms. Conſtitution 
6 os finally fettled.”” Mr. Pitt ſays, we are a filly na- 
tion—we did not underſtand the words we uſed, and 
there was no final ſettlement. 


Ireland in 1782, placed a negative controul in Great 
Britain over her acts, in order to ſecure the connection. 


Mr. Pitt ſays we are miſtaken, and did nothing, or it's 
pf no avail. 


His Majeſty applauds the Iriſh Parliament for their 
declaration that the conſtitutional comedian between the 
two kingdoms, is eſſential to their intereſt and happineſs. 
Mr. Pitt ſays it is all a mpckery—there is no conſtitu- 
tional e 


His Majeſty congratulates them. on their declaration 
that no Conſlitutien can exiſt to interrupt harmony. Mr. 
Pitt ſays it is all unfounded, and every conſtitutional 
gueſtion ſtill exiſts that can interrupt their harmony. 


His Majefty ſays the attention of the Britiſh Parliament 
fo Ireland, furni ſhed a perpetual pledge of amity ; the Iriſh 
Parliament ſaid the ſame ; but Mr. Pitt ſays it was no 
pledge, or it muſt be Sores to introduce a wild theory 
of his own, not aſked or ſought for by either nation, 


The 
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The Triſh Parliament. ſaid, the conſlitution which they 
recovered in 1792, bound them to perpetuate the harmony, 


flability, ang ghry of the empire. Mr. Pitt ſays he will 


annihilate that conſtitution, at the riſk even of that har- 
mony, and without regard to the circumſtances of the 
times, which may make the attempt peculiarly fatal. 


The Iriſh Parliament ſtates with gratitude to the Duke 
of Portland then Lord Lieutenant, that their conſtitution 
is fully and perfectly eſtabliſhed. Mr. Pitt ſays it is all 
a falſchood—we neither have, nor ought to have, nor 
can have a conſtitution of our own. 


The ſame Lord Lieutenant tells the Commons that 
to ſettle the conſlitution of Ireland on a ſecure foundation, and 
to unite its intereſit and affectiont with thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain, were the principal objects of his adminiſtration, and 
he is happy that they are accompliſhed Mr. Pitt gives his 
Grace a direct contradiction, and tells Ireland, Don't be- 
lieve tbe Duke of Portland; there was no conſtitution 
ſettled—no foundation forme d— no intereſts united or 
if there were, that he muſt annihilate that conſtitution, 
deſtroy the foundations of it, and with it all that unity of 
intereſt and affeQion which Ireland ſaid reſted on them. 


The fame Lord Lieutenant defires you to convince 
the nation, as you are yourſelves convinced, that every 
cauſe of jealouſy and diſcontent is finally removed. No 
ſuch thing, ſays Mr. Pitt ; there was no final ſettlement 
to remove them, or if there was, it muſt be giyen up, and 
I will ciſk their being arouſed afreſh. 


The Viceroy proceeds—both countries have pledged 
their faith to each other, their beſt ſecurity will be an in- 
violable adherence to that compaci I deny any compaQ, ſays 
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Mr. Pitt, and T will break that pledge, and here let me 
requeſt your attention, while I aſk that gentleman and his 
repreſentative here, if this be his conduct, as to a com- 
pact ſo ſolemnly made and ratified by both nations; what 
reliance can this kingdotn place on his adherence to any 
compact on which he would reſt his projected Union, eſ- 
pecially when there would not be an Iriſh Parliament 
ſiting then, as there is now, to enforce and proted it ? 


The ſame Viceroy goes on, tie two kingdoms are 
now one, indiſſalubly cannefed in unity of conſtitution, and 
and unity of intereſis, and they muſt ſtand or fall together." 
You are not indiſſolubly conne&ed, © ſays Mr. Pitt, 
your connection hangs by a thread, your conſtitution is 
of a nature to prevent unity, and your ſeparate intereſts 


are deſtroying that connection, which the Viceroy called 
indſſoluble.” 


Does this Gentleman who thus contradiQs King, 
Lords, Commons, Viceroy and, himſclf, forget our 
ſolemn acknowledgment of that day, let him look 
to our Journals that 1 have read to you, and he 
will find that we thought our connection ſo happily 
ſettled, and our connection with Britain rendered 
ſo ſecure, that the whole nation deſired to return 
their ſolemn thanks to God for that Union, harmony and 
urdial affe ion which the final adjuſtment of 1782 ſe- 
cured to both kingdoms. In theſe thanks we acknow- 
kdged their intereſts to be inſeparably the ſame, and of- 
kred our unfeigned gratitude to the Almighty for his 
bleſſings to both kingdoms, and the accompliſhment of 
that final adjuſtment. All a miſtake, ſays Mr. Pitt, you 


talled Heaven to witneſs in vain, there was no final 
adjuſtment. 


Need 
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Need 1 £0. farther ? i 18 not che impoſition too groſs 
even for the dulleſt underſtanding ever imputed to the 


Iriſh climate ? every thing ſhews you the adjuſtment was 


Gnal; it is our Second, if not our Great Magna Charta, 
and he would never labour with ſo much, but ſo impo- 
tent ſophiſtry to deny it, if he did not know its value 
and its ſtrength, 


A Union is in its inſtant operation a total extinQion 
of it, and after it has not only ſecured, but abſolutely 
ſhowered down upon you, more bleſſings, more trade, 
more affluence than ever fell to your lot, in double 
the ſpace of time which has elapſed ſince its attainment ; 
will you be cajoled, duped, or threatened into a ſurrender 
of it? Forbid it, every honeſt heart that glows with Iriſh 
blood, forbid it virtue, forbid it patriotiſtn, and forbid 
it Heaven, whofe bleſſings we implored on its perpetual 
continuance. For years you laboured to acquire it, in 

1782 it crowned your glorious efforts, and did you gain 
it only to deftroy it? will you give ear to the folly that 
you aſked it in order to nnĩhilate it ? ſor ſuch is the con- 


ſummate ſolly of thoſe who argue that the Britiſh reſo- 


lutions which confirmed it, looked at the very time to 
future meaſures for deſtroying it. 


ls it to be ſuppoſed, (to return again to the tefolution 
Mr. Pitt relies on,) that when a free conſtitution was 
offered to Ireland, it was accompanied with a reſolution 
to deſtroy it ? and that that very reſolution was preſented 
to our Parliament at the ſame moment wich the offer of 
that free conſtitution? No, Sir, Union and the Conſti- 
tution of 1782 are incompatible; they re dire opp 
ſites, and that is the reaſon why 1 lay ſs much ſtreſi 


on the adjuſtment of 1782, becauſe while we hold it 


ſacred, this accurſed Union never can take place. I am 
not ſo ſilly as to ſay its being final, renders it phyſically 


or politically unalterable; but I ſtate its perfection 
to 
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to urge its value and its efficacy for every end of 
happineſs, and I ſhew- you the dangers which muſt fol- 
low its annihilation, to warn you againſt ſurrendering 
it, I ſay again that it is not to be wondered at, 
that thoſe who now adviſe the ruinous meaſure of 
in Union—a meaſure calculated to diſturb the harmony 
and threaten the exiſtence of the empire, ſhould wiſh 
to calumniate the glorious conſtitution of 1782, and 
aſcribe to it neither permanency of principle, nor per- 
manency of adjuſtment, 


[ have ſhewn you, that if the Miniſter in 1732 


looked forward to any meaſures beyond that year, it was 
to commercial ones only. No advance was made as to 
commerce in general, except what was done by Yel- 
verton's bill. I will therefore now examine the follow- 
ing meaſures of 1985, which were merely commercial, 
and the proceedings and opinions declared by the Parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms, and all the miniſters eon- 
cerned will add many incontrovertible proofs to what L 
have already adduced ſo many prog , that the adjuſt- 
* 1782 was conſtitutio „ and ſinal. 


e 


Towards the cloſe of the ith ſeſſion following that 
of 1782, the Commons addreſs the Duke of Rutland 


We refle& with true pride and ſatisfaction upon 
* the ſolid advantages which have been obtained for this 
* country within a very ſhort period. We are aware of 
* the ſituation of the empire, and the peculiar circum- 
* ances which have prevented the adjuſt ment of ſome 
points which concern our trade and manufaAures, and we 


© rely upon the readineſs of your Grace's liberal and 
F a the 
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* benevolent aſſiſtance for the furtheranct of ſuch prac. 
« tical meaſures, as deliberate wiſdom and genzrous 
&« polioy may adapt to our real neceſſities and general 
&« intereſts,” and here mark the words, the adjuſtment of 
ſome points which eoncern our trade and manufaQures ; 
not a word about Conſtitution, —it was all ſettled. 


The day following the Commons, in an ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty, which paſſed Nem. Con. re- 
preſent to him * their warmeſt hope, that the 
« interval between this ſeſſion and the next will 
« afford. ſufficient opportunity for forming a wiſe and 
« well digeſted plan, for a liberal arrangement of 
«© commercial intercourſe between Great Britain and 
% Ireland to be then brought forward z that ſuch a 
« plan formed upon the broad baſis of Teciprocal ad- 
« vantage, would be the moſt effeQual means of 
4 ſtrengthening the empire at large, and cheriſhing the 
& common intereſts and brotherly aff-Qions of bath 
6 ee 


The Receſs was accordingly employed in forming 
ſuch a plan, and it is well known, that I, as Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, bad the honour of being called on 
by the Britiſh Minifter to aſſiſt in the work. 


The next ſeſſion opened with a Speech from the Duke 
of Rutland, which begins with theſe words. 


« Tam to recommend, in the King's name, to your 
« earneſt inveſtigation, | thoſe objects of trade ard 
© commerce between Great Britain and Ireland, which 


% have not yet received their compleat adjuſtment.” 


(Mar k the exprcſon—which - have not yet received their 


compleat 
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compleat adjuſi meu.) © In framing a plan, with a view 
4 to a final ſettlement, you will be ſenſible that the 
« intereſts of Great Britain and Ireland, ought to be for 
« ever united and inſeparable, and his. Majeſty relies on 
« yolr liberalify and wiſdom for adopting ſuch an equi- 
> fable ſyſtem, for the joint benefit of both countries, 
u and the ſupport of the common intereſt, as will ſe- 
© cure mutual fatisfgRion and permanency. The uni- 
« formity of Jaws. and of religion, and a common in- 
« tereſt in treaties with foreign ſtates, form a ſure bond 
« of mutual connection and attachment between Great 
© Britain and Ireland; it will be your care to cheriſh | 
« thoſe inc ſtimable bleſſings, with that ſpirit and wiſdom 
* which, will render them effeQual "ſecurities to the 
W «© trength and proſperity of the empire.” 


You will obſerye, that treaties with foreign ſtates are 
bete mentioned, becauſe it ſhqws they were in conſider- 
non as part of the commercial ſubjeQ afterwards de- 
dared final. They have been ſtated by the noble Lord 
0-day as an imperial conſideration calling for a Union, 
ad noteapable of arrangement by a diſtiaQ legiſlature ? 


A plan was fubmitted to the Iriſh Commons in 
Ken propoſitions which were agreed to, and the ad- 
Fee conveying them to the throne received, I may ſay, 
ee univerſal and warm approbation of the Houſe, as 
Ma diviſion there were no Noes except the Tellers. 
With Houſes joined in the Addreſs, which ſhews- the 
ed ſentimegt of Parliament, that the paſſing of 
* Reſolutions intg Law, would have completely 
W'vered all the purpoſes of the preſent proje c. 


. 3. The 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| towards forming an arrangement of commercial intercourſe iſ 


#6. the reſources, and extending the power and credit of the 


« unite the efforts of all tis Majefty's ſubjects of Great Bri- f 


The Addrefs is worth attending to. 


« That our gratitude iz. peculiarly due to his Mae 
6 jeſty, for the meaſures which, ſinee laſt ſeſſion of Par. 
« liament, have been taken by his royal command, 


« between Great Britain and Ireland. That with the moſt 
* ſanguine hope they look forward to the confirmation of 
* theſe reſolutions, containing the principles upon which, 
& they truſt, the commercial intereſts of. the two nations 
« will be finally eflabliſhed. When theſe ſhall be happily MW 
* and fully carried into effect, through his Majeſty's pa- 
6. ternal goodneſs, and the wiſdom and liberality of his MW 
* Parliaments of Great Britain and Iceland, they ſhalt, 

ee with the moſt ſincere ſatisfaction, behold a ſyſtem eſta- WM 
« bliſbed upon the firm baſir of reciprocal advantage, which 
« will completely firengthen and cement the common intereſt 
ct and mutual affe ion of both kingdoms, and will indiſſolubly 


« tain and Ireland, in maintaining the firength, increaſing i 


4 Britiſh empire—and that it is their feryent prayer, that 
« his Majeſty may long poſſeſs the true reward of a great 
« and generous mind, in beholding the bleſſings derived 
te under his royal auſpices, and in receiving the juſt tri 
5 hate of the moſt zealous duty and attachment from high 
& loyal and affectionate people.” 


lsa Great Britain the King, in opening the ſeſſion © 


— 
1 — IT net 


the ſame year, (1785), ſaid, „Among the obje c 
& which now require conſideration, I muſt particular} 
t recommend to your earneſt attention the adjuſiment 
& fuch points in the commercial intercourſe between Great Br 


if tain and Ireland, as are not yet finally _ þ 
ot 3 « E 


"« ſyſtem which will unite both kingdoms moſt cloſely on 


e that they could accompliſh.” 


e that country and this, were nearly the moſt conſidera- 


LE nothing more than a neceſſary ſupplement to thoſe which 


* 1780, and the ſettlement of 1 582), for the purpoſe of 
„ 6reating ſuch a mutual intereſt as ſhould for ever pre- 
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« principles of reciprocal advantage, will, I am per-- 
« ſuaded, beſt ſecure the general proſperity of my do- 
„ minions.” 


Obſerve here, from the proceedings in both king- 
doms, that commercial arrangement only was in contem- 
plation—and Mr. Pitt's words, when he introduced 
the ſubje ct, deſerve particular attention: 


& There was not a man in the Houſe who would not 
« agree, that ſettling the commercial intercourſe of the 
« two kingdoms on a firm, liberal, and permanent baſis, 
« by which an end might be put to all jealouſies and 
« clamour, and by which all future pretexts to diſcontent 
* might be removed, and by which the ſureſt foundations 
« of future ſtrength and opulence might be laid, was 
5 one of the greateſt topics which could be agitated 
„ in Parliament, and one of the moſt deſirable objects 


Again“ He defires the Houſe to recolle&, that 
* amongſt the many objects to which the Legiſlature had 
for ſome years directed its attention, the affairs of Ire- 
e land, and the forming a ſuitable arrangement between 


te ble. A vaſt deal had already been done by former ad- 
* miniſtrations,but not enough—and his preſent plan was 


&* had formerly been adopted (meaning thoſe of 1779 and 


e ſerve inviolable and ſecure the connection between the 
% countries,” 
K Here 


Wen 
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Here ve hays his own authority for all that was ne. 
ecfiary st that day to ſecure the connexion inviolate, 
and form a complete arrangement. The previous mea- 
ſure of conſtitutional ſettlement in 1782, was in his 
opinion of that day, final and complete as to its ob- 
je. His ſupplement of commercial arrangement atone 
was wanting to perfect all; let us examine it; not a 
word in it of conſtitution, of the concerns of peace 
and war, which the noble Lord and he now ſo magaify, 
of treaties which the Duke of Rutland ſuggeſted for 
conſideration; of theſe difficulties which he now ſtates 
as curable only by his new medicine; (all of which I 
ſhall bye and by remove) — not a word of Regency, the 


object of the preſent bill, or of the objections he now 


ſtarts to the independence of our Legiſlature. 


But Iwill not only give you his authority in 1785, I 
will ſhew you the ſame ſentiment expreſſed in the ſame 
year in ſtronger language, by both Houſes, in a joint 
Addreſs, which he moved in the Commons, and by his 
Majeſty's Anſwer to it. 


The Addrefs fays — 


« We have thus far performed our part in this impor- 
c tant buſineſs; and we truſt, that in the whole of its 
«progreſs, reciprocal intereſts and mutual affection will 
& inſure that ſpirit of Union, ſo eſſentially neceſſary to the 
great end which the two countries have equally in view. 


«& In this perſuaſion we look forward with confidence to 
. "the final completion of a meaſure which, while it inde 
«& to perpetuate the harmony and Friendſbip between the 


* #0 kingdoms, muſt by augmenting their reſources, 
* os % uniting 
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t uniting their efforts, and cenſolidating their flrength, - af- 
« ford your Majeſiy the ſureſt means of eſtabliſhing on a. 


« Jafting — the ſa fety, proſperity, and glory of 
6. the empire.” 


To which his Majeſty replied : 5 

« A full and equal participation of commercial ad- 
« yantages, and a” ſimilarity of laws in thoſe points 
« whichare neceſſary ſor their preſervation and ſecurity, 
« muſt be the ſureſi band of Union between the two Ring- 


« doms, and the ſource of reciprocal and increaſing he- 
« nefits to both.” 


Thus do the Lords and Commons of Great Bri- 
tain declare, that the meaſures propoſed in 1785, which 
were all commercial, will perpetuate harmony between 
the two kingdoms, ' and muſt, by augmenting their 
reſources, uniting their efforts, and conſolidating their 
ſtrength, afford the ſureſt means of eſtabliſhing on a laſt- 
ing foundation the ſafety, proſperity, and glory of the 
empire—the very phraſes and high-ſounding language 
which he applies to his plan of Union. 


Thus does the King fay, that the ſame meaſures 
muſt be the ſureſt bond of Union between the kingdoms, 


and the ſouree of reciprocal and increaſing benefits 10 
both. f | 


And thus, what Mr. Pitt, the Parliament, and the. 
King, all declared ſufficient and complete in 1785, to 
have worked all the wonders of his prefent Noſtrum, 
without any of the poiſonous, political, or conſtitutional 
ngredients, he would new doſe us with, this ſame Mr. 
Pitt 
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Pitt foys in 1799, was @ partial and inadequate meaſure, 
Theſ⸗ are his very n as publiſhed. 


What i in 1 78 5 he 1 to be a ſupplement to the 
eſtabliſhment of 1782, cannot in 1799 be accompliſhed 
without deſtroying that eſtabliſhment, which it was to 


ſupport and ſtrengthen. 


In 1785, he told you that the meaſure he then pro- 
poſed was to preſerve and ſecure the connection invio- 
late.” —He tells you now it would not have done either; 


| it was @ partie! and inadequate meaſure. 


In 1785, he told you © it was the only poſſible means 
by which the connection between the two kingdoms 
could cffeQually and with prudence be eſtabliſhed ;”—his 
very words as recorded in Debrett's Debates ;—and he 


' now tells you, it was partial and inadequate, and could 


not have eſtabliſhed any thing. 
f | "| ; 
In 1785 he ſlated © it was to form a final adjuſtment 


* of commercial intereſts between the two countries—in 


I 799, he ſays the adjuſtment would bave been partial and 
inadequate. And thus he again puzzles us with his uſe 
of the word final. In 1782 what puts an end to any 
thing, is not final —In 158 5 what is partial and in- 
adequate, i is final, 


Ia 1 785 « « it was one of the greateſt topics which could 
be agitated in Parliament; now it is no great topic, but 


a partial and inadequate meafure. 


10 1785 it was «© of the greateſt and moſt deciſive im- 
portance to both kingdoms, ſince the end and obje was 


no leſs than to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem that ſhould be perma · 
nent 
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nent and irrevocable, (his own words, as Debrett records 
them), but now that ſyſtem is called partial and inas 
dequate. 
In 1785 he ſlates the meaſure to be * the one among 
« all the objects of his political life the moſt important 
« he had ever engaged in, nor did he imagine he ſhould 
« eyer meet another, that would call forth all his feelings, 
« and rouſe every exertion of his heart in ſo forcible a 
« manner—a meaſure in which he verily believes was in- 
« yolved every proſpect that ſtill remained to Great Bri- 
© tain of again lifting her head to that height and emi- 
« nence which ſhe poſſeſſed among nations. „Ae tells 
you now, it had no importanee, it was a partial and inade- 
quate meqſure. 6 
Would to God he had kept choſe ſame feelings, and 
that ſame heart of 1785 to actuate his eonduct at this 
day, and our growing proſperity and happineſs would 
not be interrupted, as they now are, by his wild projects 
Would to God he had preſerved the conſiſtency, which 
| preſerved, and he has abandoned, and he would not 
now- bring the connection and ſafety of this kingdom 
into hazard, by endeavouring i in 1799 to deſtroy the final 
adjuſtment of 1782, which in 1 785 he propoſed to 
ſtrengthen and perpetuate for ever 


And is this the conſiſtent gentleman who is wantonly 
and unprovokedly to charge me with inconſiſtence ? and 
what inconſiſtence does he eharge me with? that I ex- 
preſsly ſtated in 1985 that the final adjuſtment of 1782 
could not laſt. Not even the imperfect record of my 
language that day, aſſerts any thing like it, I never ſaid 
ſo, exprefsly or impliedly on the contrary, I deemed 
that adjuſtment ſo ſacred, ſo valuable, and fo rivetted 
to the intereſt and feelings of the whole kingdom, that 
| premiſed what I was going to ſay by the following 

0 | words 
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words: (Mr. Foſter faid) he could 800 fit ſilent when 


he heard a meaſure in which he was proud to have 


* had a conſiderable part, repreſented by ſo many gentle 


« men as injurious to the independence of the Iriſh le- 


% giſlature, and a barter of the conſtitution for com- 
E merce. He ſbouſi think himſelf, indeed, unworthy of 4 


«ſeat in that Houſe, or of the nam? of Iriſhman, if he 
uw eould- conſent to barter an atom of the conſtitution of hit 
* countryy for al the commerce in the world; but he was 
* fo fully fatisfied the preſent meaſure did not violate it, 
« in the ſmalleſt degree, that he could not reprefs his ſur. 


« priſe at its being ſuppoſed to do fo.” Here I cannot 


help remarking, that in a publication. of Mr. Pitt's ſpeech 
with an extract annexed, of what Woodfall recorded of 


me at · that period; 3 theſe words ate wholly omitted, 


' though they are in Woodfall's debates. 


And in the laſt debate on it 1 ſaid that © I would fland 
* or falt with the bill; that not a line in it touches our 
s. conſtitution,” and not a line did touch it, whatever 
interpretation might be pet” on the alterations made 
by Me. Pitt in the propofitions, I aſſert the Iriſh Par- 
li2ment never gave a deciſion on theſe alterations, nor 
war any queſtion ever put here upon one of them, 
The advocates for the commercial propofitions wiſely 
choſe to expreſe their ſentiments, in a bill which effected 


every purpoſe, without adopting even any the moſt 
diſtant or doubt ful encroachment on the independence 


al our Legiſlature. This bill is on your records. 


By what fatality this meaſure failed at the time, and how 


| the alterations made by-Brirain overthrew it ] need not 


ſtate; I wilt only ſay, that where a fuſpicion, that the 


operation of them might affect the independence of our 
Legiflature, created fach a general diſapprobation a8 
. obliged him to. abandon the meaſure, he ſhould have 


learned 


+5 


learned wiſdom thereby, and not have propoſed at this 
day, to a nation ſo greatly attached to that independence, 
and the more ſo for her riſing proſperity ſince its attain- 
ment, a meaſure which does not barely go to alter it, 
but avowedly and expreſsly to extinguiſh it; he ſhould _ 
have recolleQed, that he now offers no one practical 
ol even ſpeculative advantage in -commerce When the 
total extinction is required; and that a meaſure ſuſ- 
| pefted only to infringe on that independence failed in his 


hands, though accompanied with offers vol ſolid and fub- 
ſtantial benefit to trade, 


The meaſure then of 1782 was all eie 

that of 1785 all commereial—and to ſelect general ex- 
preſſions made uſe of on the one ſubject, and apply 
them to the other, ſhews no great candour in reaſoning; 


however, I can ſafely give him all the advantage of 
it, and flill refute him. 


The words aſccibed to me in the poblivation by Wood- 
fall, were ſuppoſed to be ſpoken in the debate before the 
propofitions were agreed to“ That things could not 
zctnain as they were.” I believe I did uſe that expref- 
ſion, atleaſt I accede to it, becauſe it was my ſenti- 
ment, and I ſay ſo ſtill, that things could not have re- 
-mained as they were und things do not -remain as they 
were. 5 - | | 
By what fatality is it that he cannot cecolle& that the 
great grounds of commercial jealouſy, which it was the 
object of 1785 to ſetile for che permunency of out con- 
dexion, and 0 which alone my words applied, have 
been ſince adjuſted by laws of hisown: 2 
one kngdom, aud approbation i in the other. 
1 repeat again the ſame aſſertiem, ing have mot ve- 
mained as they were, The confiruftion of the naviga- 
tion act, which prevented Britain receiving colonial or 
G .* foreign 
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rial . to the trade of the empire. 
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foreign goods through Ireland, has been done away in 


1793, by a law, introduced by Lord Hobart, to permit 
the-import into Great Britain from Ireland, of all goods 


of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Britiſh 
colonies, or of Afta, Africa, or America, The former 


conſtruction, was the great and conſtant object of Iriſh 


jealouſy, and it was a leading meaſure in the propo- 
ſitions of 1785. 


In- the ſame year, in order to remove a great and 
preſſing object of Britiſh jealouſy, which was likewiſe 
a great and fundamental article in thoſe propoſitions, we 
reſtrained, by an Iriſh act, Ireland's acknowledged right 
to trade within the limits of the Eaſt -India Company's 
charter, and confirmed to that Company their monopoly 
of the whole trade to all the world beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope and Streights of - Magellan—although when 
Mr. Eden, in 1785, talked © of the period of the ex- 
6 piration of the Company's charter not being very 
* diſtant, and that there remained no power in Bri- 
ee tain to renew it or any excluſive privilege,” he ſaid, 
te that the diſpoſition which was already manifeſted in 
e Ireland, to avail themſclyes of the advantages of the 


% Oriental trade, would ſhew that on ſuch an event 


te they would not be induced to reſign their pte - 
5“ tenſions.” 


We adopted the navigation act, which Great Britain 
juſtly boaſts to be a main prop of the commercial ſyſtem 


on which the naval ſtrength of the empire reſts, by mak- 


ing it Iriſh law, not by reciting its proviſidns, but tak- 


Ang it in toto by its title. 


We enaQted the ſame laws for regiltry of hipping, for 
increaſe of ſhipping, for manifeſts—all great and impe- 


We 
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We eftabliſhed the neceſſary regulation for Greenwick 
Hoſpital, and Light-houſe duties. 


In ſhort there is no one meaſure of general or impe- 


rial concern, or even of colonial trade, unattended to by 


us, or left for Iriſh law to enact a ſimilarity of rule in. 


1 do not call the arrangement of duties on the inter- 
change of native productions or manufaQures, between 
the two kingdoms, an object of imperial concern; but 


if I did, I would aſſert on the authority of Mr. Pitt, of 


the Parliaments of both countrics, and of experience, 
that ſeparate Legiſlatures are perfectly competent to it, 
and the more ſo, as more likely to give that ſtability 


which mutual content and ſatisfaction can alone ſecure. 


And I would further aſſert, that every practicable bene- 
fit in that reſpect, which thoſe propoſitions might have 
arranged, is dQtually and practically enjoyed ever ſince, 
and will continue to be ſo, as long as mutual intereſt 
and good-will ſhall dire& each country. 


Our object was to ſecure the continuance of the in- 


| tercourſe in a ſort of ftatu que, and ſo it remains. 


Iwill not heſitate then to ſay, name to me any one 


matter of general or imperial concern which thoſe 


propoſitions would have arranged, and which is not ar- 


ranged —if you can, I ſhould not fear to ſay, the ſame 
attention will inſtantly adopt it, and that he is not a good 
Iriſhman who knows of any ſuch, and refuſes to ſug- 


geſt it. Let the noble lord propoſe them, and not keep 


the country in agitation by ſuſpending this ruinous mea- 
ſure over it, Let the ſilly attempt to encourage its revi- 
val, by getting reſolutions privately ſigned for it, be aban- 
doned. If you doubt the general execration in which it is 
held, call the counties—take their ſenſe at public meet- 


ings, 
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. 
ings, inſtead of preventiug theſe meetings, leſt che general 
ſenſe ſhould be known, and put an end to all the j4}- and fil- 
y tr icks of circulating ſtories that this gcatkman and that 
gentleman has changed his mind, Why, Sir, it has becn 


told induftriouſly that I have altered my opinion what! 


have already ſaid ſhews I have not; but the noble lod 
ſhall have ample proof of it, before I fit down. 


But, to return to my argument—I aſk where iz 
the difference of our ſituation now from what it 
would have been, had the commercial meaſurcs of 
1785 been eftabliſhed ?—None in fact. The onl; 
diftinQjon is, that what the policy of that day intended 
to have made matter of compad?, the mutual intereſt, 
common concern, brotherly affection, and inviulable 


connection of the two kingdoms, have eſſected volun- 


tarily and gradually fince—and thus we have not only 
looked forward with the Britiſh Parliament to the final 
completion of a meaſure which, to uſe their emphatio 


language, muſt perpetuate harmony between the king» 


doms, augment their reſources, unite their efforts, con- 
ſolidate their ſtrength, and eſtabliſh on a laſting founda- 


tion the ſaſety, proſperity, and glory of the empire; 


but we have attained it, and the empire is actually in 
the complete practical enjoyment of all its benefits, 
and of the full and equal participation of commercial 


advantages, and that ſimilarity of laws for their prefer- 
vation, which his Majeſty, like the wiſe and bene- 


volent father of all his people, declared to be the ſureſt 
bond of union between the two kingdoms, aQually and 


effeQually exiſts, 


- It is charged further to me, that I not only ſaid in 
1785, that things could not remain as they were, 
— of the 8. * but that I ad- 
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ed, © commercial jealouſy is roufed, it will increaſe with 
« two independent Legiſlatures, if they don't mutually 


declare the principles whereby their powers ſhall be ſe- 


« parately employed, in direQing the common concerns 


4 of trade.” 


| Iwas right in that election; the navigation act, Eaſt- 
adia act, and other laws ſince, have extinguiſhed the 
commercial jealouſy 1 alluded to, and declared the prin- 
cples I mentioned, and each Legiſlature has beeu effec- 
wally employed thereby in direQing the eammon con- 
cerns of trade. : | 

| added too, © that without united intereſt of com- 
„ merce, in a commercial empire, political union 
« will receive many ſhocks, and ſeparation of intereſt 
* muſt threaten ſeparation of comection, which 
« eyery honeſt Iriſhman muſt ſhudder to look at.” — 
Now, thanks to the good ſenſe of both kingdoms, 
that united intereſt of commeree has been cheriſhed 
ud maintained by thoſe very laws, and iu every circum · 
lance from that day a mutual aſſe tion, a wiſh to ſup» 
port a mutual and common intereſt, has marked every 
of either Legiſlature, and of courſe no political 
hock has ariſen, nor could ariſe, fave only the fatal 
nd deſperate ſhock which now awaits vs, from this un- 
provoked, unneceſſary, and deſtructive project of a 
Legiflative Union—a ſhock which, if perſevered ing 
moſt threaten ſeparation of conneQion, whieh every 
honeſt man, Engliſmman or Iriſnman, muſt ſbudder even 


Wt ok af as 4 poſſtble event. 


ls there a word in all the langunge aſcribed to me in 
1785, againſt the final adjuſtment of 1782? Quite 
the eontrary I argued that two independent Legilla- 
mes exiſted, and therefore commercial ſettlement was 


e | took their — as a poſition not to be 
ferences 


ference. He agreed with me then in the theory, and 
| has fince realiſed it into praQice, by the laws I have 
. mentioned. But to put the argument in the ſtrongeſt 
logical form it will bear, two independent Legiſlatures 
and unſettled commerce cannot exiſt together with ſafe. 
E „ but commerce has been ſettled, and therefore the 
* two independent | Legiſlatures may exiſt—or again, 
' either a Legiſlative Union, or a ſettlement.of commerce 
| muſt take place, the ſettlement of commerce has 
1 taken place, therefore the Legiſlative Union need not. 
3 The fair ſtatement is, as it would have food in 
| 178 —two independent Legiſlatures and, unſettled com- 
| merce cannot exiſt with ſafety, but the two independent 
Legiſlatures muſt exiſt, therefore the commerce muſt be 
if ſettled, and it has been. 


I will only add, that the preſent flouriſhing ſtate 6f 
the Empire confirms my aſſertion, that things have not 
1 remained as they were; for if his prediction was true, 
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| altered, or controverted, and therefore drew that in- 
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"Great Britain could not, if they ſo remained, have lifted 
Her head to that height and eminence which ſhe once poſ- 
ſeſſed among nations, whereas ſhe not only has done ſo, 
| bdut has towered above the whole ſurrounding world, 
Þ " notwithſtanding the queftion in 1785 failed, in which 
5 queſtion, to uſe his own words, was involved every proſ- 
pect that ſtill remained to her of doing ſo, His aſſertion 
| © was right, and it has proved true; why? becauſe every 
= | meaſure in his view, when he made that declaration, has 
is actually taken place ſince, although the mode of effect · 
| ing them as propoſed in 19785 was abandoned at the 
q time, and here I will diſmiſs this part of the ſubjeQ, 
3 with applying i it as a full anſwer to one of his diſjunQive 
i - ſophiſms, which he ſtates ſo boldly when he aſks, © how 
Leis the evil of commercial jealouſies acting upon on 
| / . WS 
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laws of two independent legiſlatures to be remedied ? and 
anſwers: by two means only, either by ſome compact entered 
into by the legiſlatures of the two countries, or elſe by blend- 
ing the two legiſlatures together. I defy the wit of man, he 
ſays, to point out a third. I anſwer, his own conduct and 
that of both the kingdoms has pointed out a third, that of 
the good ſenſe and mutual intereſt of each country from time 
totime, paſſing all laws neceſſary to prevent the operation or 
inconveniencies of commercial jealouſies: a mode which 
was not as certain at the time as the Propoſitions, becauſe 
there was no ſecurity of its being adopted, but which being 
carried into execution, is not only equally effectual, but is 
more ſure and permanent, in as much as mutual good-will 
and intereſt form a more indiſſoluble junction than the com- 


pulfion of law, which as between ſtates, has never proved a 
ralid bond, when the others ceaſed to exiſt. - 


Experience too ſhews us this third mode has anſwered, for 

though we have greatly extended and encreaſed our trade, 
not a jealouſy has ariſen to interrupt harmony ; on the con- 

 trary, the final adjuſtment of 1782 has proved itſelf, as we 
then ſtated it would be, a ſure pledge of mutual amity. 
This refutes too, (if it had not been already refuted) his 
ſtrange aſſertion, that there is not a man who believes there 
is a ſolid bond of connexion between the countries; if he 
means by ſolid that only which is by expreſs and written 
compact, I anſwer, a connexion founded on the content, 
the intereſt, the affection of the country, alone deſeryes 
the name of ſolid, ſuch we are in the ample and 
full poſſeſſion of, and any other, which affects to bind 
by a parchment roll againſt inclination, intereſt and 
feeling, is too frail to continue long. Bonds of force, 
or eren deluded or deluſive cgnſent, will only exiſt to be 
broken, ſuch bonds ſoon afſame the galling ſhape of 
H fetters, 
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fetters, and the more they are felt, the greater exertion will 
be provoked to throw them off; whereas thoſe of intereſt | 
and good will grow ſtronger in proportion to the feeling they i 
arouſe. But let us examine fully this part of the exiſting | 
connexion between the two kingdoms ; and the noble Lord 
invites me to it, for he reſts all his arguments on the inſut. 
ciency of the preſent connexion. 


W 4; 
We might have expected that the advocates for innovati. WW rience 
on and changing the ſituation in which we are rapidly thriv. nion 
ing, inſtead of general and bare aſſertions that there is 10: WW the b 
a ſufficient connexion at preſent exiſting, would have ſtated WW it:—a 
the inſtances wherein it was deficient I can find only two WM hire: 
even ſuggeſted, the one of peace and war including treaties, dere. 
the other of a regency. aof 
o cor 
As to peace and war, which the noble Lord in his adoption 

of Mr. Pitt's aſſertions relies upon, he ſhould recollect that As 
the ſole and abſolute right of making either reſts in the ex- ue me 
ecutive power, it is the King's prerogative. 1 need not Wi « leg 
ſhew that by law the executive is and ever muſt be the v imp 
ſame, and with the ſame conſtitutional powers, in each lam r 
kingdom. The prerogative not being conferred by ſtatute WM which 
law, has and ever muſt have equal powers in each, when WW fir an 
not controuled by law. Separate legiſlatures don't affect Wi only a 
the executive, where he acts independent of the authority my 
of legiſlation z but from the balance of power to which WM ould 
the Britiſh Conſtitution owes its great excellence, the exe dat th, 
eutive, though veſted with power to act by declaring war, is Wl aſe is 
forced to apply to Parliament for the means to carry it on, Wi ben g. 
and therefore muſt conſult their opinion and aſk their ad- hade 
vice. Suppoſe then the Britiſh Parliament to approve a war, iſ voting 
and that of Ireland to diſapprove, the only difficulty which trely tl 
this difference of ſentiment could create would be, that den h 
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be one who diſapproved, might withhold its ſupplies until 

4 god ſenſe ſhould induce it to acquigſce. It could not by 

the refuſal ſtand clear of the miſeries, and hazards, and loſſes 

of war, becauſe the King's declaration involves it equally 

7 Britain. | | 

[ 

As to peace, no refuſal of ſupplies could there inconve- 
nience or embarraſs the executive, nor is it likely that any 
nation, much leſs the ſmaller, could ever decline to receive 
the bleſſing of peace, when the Sovereign ſhould offer 
t:—any difference therefore of conduct in ſeparate Legiſ- 
ktures, however unpleaſant, could create no real difficulty 
there, Thus neither peace nor war neceſſarily requires the 
i} of either Legiſlature, and their ſeparate powers form 

W co conſtitutional difficulty, | 
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As to treaties, which neither concern peace or war, but 
ne merely commercial, and therefore may require the aid 
Tl «f legiſlative acts to confirm them, or in other words, 
0 impoſe duties, prohibitions, or reſtrictions in trade. 
[am not read enough in the Conſtitutional doctrine, on 
which the Executive can pledge itſelf to a foreign power, 
any act to be done by the Legiſlature, of which it is 
WT only a third eſtate; but of this I am ſure, there is not 
b much reaſon to apprehend that the Iriſh Parliament 
bould differ from the Britiſh, as there is to. ſuppoſe, 
ut the Britiſh might differ from the Executive; the latter 
ate is equally poſſible as the other; and not having ever 
ven guarded againſt, and being indeed incapable of being 
unded againſt, the former may ſafely reſt on the ſame 
WT ting. The argument which ſuggeſts the difficulty is en- 
ich theoretic, and many things which appear difficult, or 
en hazardous in theory, are not only ſafe, but even re. 
cl vociled in practice. 
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Theory: 
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Theory ſays, the Parliament may diſagree with the Ring 
in his declaration of peace and war, or in his treaties 3 but 
in the courſe of the Britiſh hiſtory, how often has it diſa. 
greed, and have any, and what, national injuries followed 
ſuch diſagreement ? It would be difficult to find them; ne. 


ver, I believe, ſince the Conſtitution has bean the A one 
it now is. 


Theory ſays, the two Houſes may, in legiſlative acts of 
material neceſſity, diſagree with each other; and therefore, 
would you venture to prevent the evil, by an abſurd and 
impracticable attempt to force one to ſurrender its liberty to 
the other; or in the faſhionable phraſe, by conſolidating 


them both into one great maſs of wiſdom, united ſtrength, 
and increaſed power ? 


Theory, and theory only ſays, the ſame of the ſeparate 
Parliaments of the two kingdoms z and there is no one ar- 
gument you can apply for the neceſſity of conſolidating 
them, that will not apply much ſtronger for the con- 
ſolidation of the two Houſes in each ;—and the ſame argu- 
ments will all further apply, with equal ſtrength, to conſo-f 
lidate the two Houſes after ſuch junction, with the King, 
as the third eſtate, for fear of the national concerns being 
impeded by their diſagreeing with him, or he with them,— 
and thus your arguments will end in the abſurdity, that you 
muſt conſolidate the three eſtates of each kingdom into one, 
for fear of an inconyenience from a difference of opinion 
ariſing from the exerciſe of their free judgment ; that you 
muſt abandon the glorious Conſtitution of a mixed govern- 
ment, which you now enjoy, and adopt that of a ſingle 
Monarch, or ſingle power, wherever it may reſt, either in 
a Monarch, or a Republick, or an Oligarchy. But prac 


tice, which is a more ſteady guide than theory, tells you 
the 
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| thereverſe. In points of peace and war, the Iriſh Parlia- 


ment has never, even during centuries, differed in opinion 
from the Britiſh, though its power to do ſo has ever been as 
unlimited, and equally free before, as ſince the Conſtitution 
of 1782. No, —Intereſt is a ſure guide to nations, and it 
never was, nor never can be the intereſt of the ſmaller 
number, to differ from the larger, of the weaker to differ 
from the more powerful on ſuch a matter; and it is no raſh 
prediction to ſay, that good ſenſe and even neceſſity muſt 
ſoon reconcile the differing body, if unfortunately ſuch an 
inſtance ſhould ever happen. 


But if we look into the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion, we ſhall there find abundant reaſon not only to reje& 
the arguments of ſuch a theory as would conſolidate the 
legiſlatures, but even not to adopt it if it were practicable. 
That Conſtitution was not the work of one man or of one 
age, it has gradually been ſoftened down in the courſe of 
centuries into the perfection we now enjoy it, more by 
the collifion of circumſtances than by the efforts of human 


wiſdom or foreſight. 


That colliſion has imperceptibly formed a balance in 
its conſtituent parts, which by the power of mutual 


checks, keeps each within its bounds, and preſerves the 


whole in its true perfection. 


That balancing check is the true principle to which it 
owes its preſervation ; deſtroy it, and the whole is gone. 
Is it wrong then to look to ſimilar good effects from the 
ſame balancing principle in the connexion between the 
legiſlatures of the two iſlands, as in the connexion between 
the component parts of each legiſlature ? 


If 


=: 
If it keeps the three eſtates of Parliament together all in 
their juſt proportion in each kingdom, why not depend on 
the ſame principle operating the ſame way, and keeping the 
two legiſlatures of both kingdoms in their juſt relations to 
each other, ſo as that their mixed powers, like thoſe of the 
mixed government, ſhall by their ſeparate exertion ſo check- 
ed, preſerve the ſymmetry and yniog of the whole machine 
of the empire, which a theoretic or unwiſe merging of 


the one into the other, might ſo affect as to render i incapa- 
ble of working? 


No man is wiſe enough to foreſee all the conſequences of 
changing ſyſtem even in {mall affairs, much leſs can he in 
ſuch a ſtupendous work, as the conſtitution of a great em- 


pire; and if it goes on practically even with ſome, or if you 
© pleaſe with great ſpeculative imperfections; he is a raſh 


ſtateſman who would venture to change its Progreſs, 
even on the plauſible ſuggeſtions of a clear and per- 
ſuaſire theory; but here there is none ſuch ; and eyen 
if there were, how often is the beſt theory defeated by 
practice? We may find many inſtances; I will give you 
one. Juries from the vicinage are liable to all the preju- 
dices, animoſities, friendſhips, which thoſe from a remoter 
country would be free from; and looking to the theory of 
juſtice only, we ſhould never have choſen them from the 
neighbourhood, yet the experience of a thouſand years thro' 
every change the conſtitution has undergone, has proved that 
the very matter from which we might have apprehended 
the imperſection of this mode of trial is its great and peculiar 
excellence. Mr. Pitt, on the ſame theory, tells us that 
our Parliaments may be influenced by local prejudices 
and partialities, from reſiding in the country, whoſe 
intereſts are to come before it, and therefore he would. fend 
thoſe intereſts to a foreign Parliament, who know nothing of 


them 
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them nor can have the ſame means of knowledge I reply 
to him, that the practice of juries ſhews—that the local 
knowledge is the very eſſence of its capability to admini- 
ſter its functions. FORE 


It would be endleſs to run into all the cafes wherin prac- 
tice is a better monitor than theory—in none is it more ſo, 
than in the policy of governing mankind, and in no age or 
at no period is it more particularly worthy of being deemed ſo 
than in the preſent, when ſo many metaphyſic reſearches and 
theoretic plans of meliorating governments and reforming 
ſyſtems which have ſtood the ſtorms of ages, have convulſed 
and deſolated the faireſt countries of Europe. Look away 
then from the preſent project, however decorated with the 
powers of eloquence, and turn your eyes to the hiſtory and 
practice of your own country ; that country whoſe ſafety 
at this inſtant is endangered by a theoretic propoſal to re- 
form the ſyſtem of its conſtitution, at the time that it Is 
working with eaſe and increaſing benefit. 


Has the Iriſh Parliament in peace or war, or in treaties, 
ſince we have any records of its proceedings, clogged the 
' progreſs of the Empire, by holding a different opinion 

from the Britiſh ?—more particularly, ſince the reſto- 
ration of its independence rouſed in it the pride, the ſpirit, 
and the ſenſe of honour, which always attends true liberty, 
has it through peace, or war, ever differed from the Britiſh, 
or been leſs zealous in improving the one, and proſecuting 
the other ?—From that period to this day the times have 
been peculiarly marked with great and trying events, 
and will afford us numerous examples of concurrence ; 
none of difference, except you call the Regency ſuch.— 
In every one then in which Ireland could. ſhew its opi- 
nion, 
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58 
nion, that opinion has been to ſupport and ſtrengthen Britain, 
to adopt the ſame regulations, to confer the ſame powers, 
Look to the many regulations in the commercial ſyſtem, 


navigation act, manifeſt act, intercourſe with the United 
States, treaty with France, expiration of the Eaſt India 


Charter and the arrangement of trade there. 


But the noble Lord has told ug the real motives of this 


ſcheme of Union, and I thank him for ſtating them ſo fairly, 


Ireland, he ſays, muſt contribute to every war, and the Mi- 
niſter won't truſt to intereſt, affection, or connexion, for 
guiding her conduct. He muſt have her purſe within his 
own graſp. While three hundred men hold it in Ireland, 
he cannot put his hand into it, they are out of his reach— 
but let one hundred of you carry it over and lay it at his 


feet, and then he will have the full and uncontrouled 


power. 

What though you have given eight millions this year, a 
greater ſum than any proportion of calculation calls for, 
yet it is no part of his finance ſyſtem, and you may not do 
it hereafter when it might be a breach of truſt in you to 
give it. 


Finance ſo occupies his mind, that it is the ruling princi- 
ple of all his meaſures, it attended the commercial ſyſtem in 


the ſhape of a ſupply for imperial concerns—and if you could 


contrive now to give him the purſe of the nation, without ex- 
tinguiſhing your Parliament, believe me you would hear no 
more of Union. I reſpect him perſonally—I look on him 
as the greateſt miniſter for finance that ever exiſted in any 
country, but in this fatal project of a Union, I do no: 
ſeruple to ſay, he is the worſt miniſter Ireland ever met. 


If 
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If a ſimilarity of laws be, an eflential means of Union, 
it is already attained and zealouſly continued by the volun- 
tary acts of both kingdoms.—But the noble Lord wants 
more, he wants your purſe and your trade, for the only 
queſtion of imperial concern, (the Regency excepted) which 
he has ſtated, and the only one which Mr. Pitt, in his ſpeech 
| has attempted even to ſuggeſt, is this of war and treaty ; 
and the only diffculty relied on, as to war, is. the want of 
power to tax you, and the only legiſlative act for treaties 


is to reſtrain or regulate trade, and thus the whole truth is 
diſcovered. 


He wants a Union, in order to tax you and take your mo- 
ney where he fears your own repreſentatives would deem it 
improper, and to force regulations on your trade, which 
your own Parliament would conſider injurious or partial. — 
never expected to have heard it ſo unequivocally acknow- 
| ledged, and I truſt that it will be thoroughly underſtood, that 

it is not your Conſtitution he wants to take away for any ſup- 
_ poſed imperfection, but becauſe it keeps the purſe of che 
nation in the honeſt hands of an n Triſh Parliament. : 


I have mentioned the Regency in 1789. Unfortunate as it 
was that the two countries differed, the difference was not as 
to the perſon, but as to the limitations of power ; nor was 
it properly ſpeaking, the Parliaments that differed ; it was 
the two eſtates, deprived of the third eſtate, which equally 
belonged to each Parliament, and in an inſtance wherein 
the controul of the Britiſh Council over that eſtate in its 
power of aſſenting or diſſenting with the two houſes of Ire: 
and, was by the fatality of the caſe neceſſarily extinguiſh- 
ed, —and I rely on it that if his Majeſty's unfortunate ill- 
neſs had continued, all differences which marked the conduct | 
of the two Houſes here and thoſe in Britain muſt have been 


$4 done 


done away, the moment that the controul have ſtated ſhould 


be eſtablithed by as Great Seal being again Pat into exer- 
ciſc. | wo, 


Let me again advert to this circumſtance, for it is 8 
- ampreiive proof of the efficacy of that connexion which 
the adjuſtment of 1782 eſtabliſhed in regard to the Great 
Seal of Britain, and which I have detailed already. 


| It ſhews, that the only ;aſtance, which the advocates 
of Union produce, happened when the bond of Union 
which 1782 eſtabliſhed, was ſuſpended from operating ; and 
this is a powerful argument. in fayour of this bond. 


fy But I ſay, that no real Kikeuley does exiſt. For it is 
clear, notwithſtanding what "aſſed in 1789, that the a 
annexing the Crown in Hen. 8. extends to the perſon 
authoriſed by Britain to adminiſter regal power, whether 
Kiog, Queen, or Regent. At the Revolution, the Bri- 
aſh Parliament altered the ſucceſſion to the Crown, and 
when the event took place, the ſuccefſor became our Sove- 
. reign through their Act under ours of Hen. 8. and ſo would a 
23 Regent inveſted by them with regal authority become ours 
without any AQ on our part. Our law of 1 782 concerning 
the Great Seal puts it out of doubt ; whoever is Regent of 
g Britain has that Great Seal, the functions of the Iriſh 
_ Legiſlature muſt ceaſe without its uſe, and therefore the 
Regent f Britain alone can repreſent the 3d eſtate of the 
Iriſh Legiſlature. The identity of the perſon, that the 
ſame perſon {hall neceſſarily be the Regent in both king- 
doms is the eſſential point—the Act of Annexation and 
1782 ſecure this; and if local circumſtance require any 
difference of power, either enabling or diſabling, the Iriſh 


| Parliament will be equally competent to eſtabliſh it, under 
, the 
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the Regent, as it is now eulen any —— a 
neceſſary under the Sovereign. 


But ſuppoſe doubts Cell continue, nay go farther, and ſup- 
poſe, contrary to all reaſon, that the preſent Bill cannot re- 
move them, we ſhould be idiots if we were for a caſualty 
which may never happen, and for a difagreement which may 
pot attend that caſualty, and for the very flight, and trifling, 
and temporary. nd theoretic inconveniencies which might 
be the conſequences of ſuch diſagreement, to ſacrifice our 
free Conſtitution, degrade the country into the ſtate almoſt 
of a colony, and ſurrender that legiſlative independence 


which, in the very actof ſurrendering, we ſhould ſhew our- 
| ſelves unworthy of enjoying. 


One argument which the advocates for the Union urge 
is, that it will augment the general force of the empire. 
Were it calculated to produce that effect, we ought to ſacri- 
fice much to ſuch an attainment, but do they prove it? no, 
nor even attempt an argument, they give general terms, 
pompous phraſes and unſupported aſſertions, and ſpeak of 
us as if chere were no Union, as if we were actually ſeparate, 
and then attribute to their project every merit, every advan- 
tage which we now enjoy, as if they could confer tbem, and 
as if they did not exiſt. The caſe is, we are now united, ſo 

as if our whole ſtrength is the ſtrength of the empire. And 
as to reſources againſt the enemy, the conſolidation of both 
kingdoms is as firm as human policy and individual intereſt 
can make it. 


Conſider the meaſure what it really is, a merging of the 
Iriſh Parliament into the Britiſh, and the conſequent removal 

of it to Britain; that is all, it is no otherwiſe a Union; it is 
imply the leaving Ireland without the reſidence of a Parlia- 
menta 
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ment. This is the whole of the mighty project which is to do 
ſuch wonders, and in plain Engliſh the mighty wonder ends 
in this, to leave us in every reſpect exactly as we are, except 
as to our Parliament. Will its removal raiſe one ſoldier 
or one guinea more? will it encreaſe the capacity of doing 
either On the contrary, by debilitating Ireland, by de- 
baſing its ſpirit, and draining it of the leading fortunes and 
. talents ofthe Country, by creating an enereaſe of abſentees, 
by checking trade and manufacture, it mut weaken our re- 
ſources; and inſtead of the energy and zeal of a free people 


offering their lives and their properties, the empire will 


at moſt have the tardy and inanimated 9 N of a diſpirited 
and diſcontented province. 


When Mr. Pitt ſays; If we were to aſk the agent of our ene- 
mies, what meaſure would be moſt likely to render their de- 
Ggns abortive, the anſwer would be the firm conſolidation of 
every part of the empire, I would bid him tell thoſe enemies 
ĩt is and has been conſolidated, I would bid him do this, inſtead 
of holding us out as he does through his whole ſpeech to the 
viſitation of the enemy, by ſtating us as the vulnerable part 
of the empire, torn by contending factions. It is painful to go 
through all the phraſes in which he inſults our feelings, and 
which every Iriſhman knows not to be founded, I will omit 
repeating them, and aſk you—Can we ſee in this repeated and 
open ſtatement, the ſound diſcretion which has marked his 
progreſs as a ſtatefman in moſt of his other meaſures ? He 
knew the aſſent of Ireland would be neceſſary to his preſent 
ſcheme, ſuppoſing it as ſalutary, wiſe, and practicable as he 
ſtates it : ſhould he then in common policy have held out 
our weakneſſes even if real, and aſſert with all the impreſ- 
ſive force of language that thoſe weakneſſes muſt continue 


if we ſhould refuſe our aſſent, before he knew we were 


* 


ready to give it? 


Providence 
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Providence has been often a kind friend to Ireland; and 

| +isour good fortune now, that the enemy knows we are not 

de ſtate he paints us. They will not be impoſed on— 
hey know and feel that we are firmly united to Great Bri- 
tin in affeQtion and in intereſt, and they will pay no regard 
6 the manner in which Municipal Laws cement or qualify 
fat Union. If they have ſecret aſſiſtants in this kingdom, 
they are not ſo ſenſeleſs as not to know that a roll of parch- 
nent won't change their minds, or remove them from 7 
le means of giving the expected aid on the contrary, 
I they entertain any hope of ſucceſs, will they not think 
tat the affeQions, intereſts, united reſources, and unit- 
d Grength of thoſe parts of the Empire, cannot be 
frengthened by ſuch a roll,—but that the leaving ſo 
ue a kingdom without a Legiſlature, whoſe energy 
bey felt to their great diſcomfiture in their late attempts 
bpromote rebellion, will give their ſecret friends more power 
batt? Was it wiſe by a haſty and immature propoſal to 
tik the miſconception which a watchful enemy might be 
kd into, by an aſſertion that no real Union ever exiſted ? 
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ut the argument is ſtill more inapplicable ; the danger 

je threatens us with is inſtant; and the meaſure for our 
protection, the Union, muſt be a work of time. He tells the 
enemy the danger and the remedy, the danger immediate, 
the remedy diſtant. - He deſtroys a Conſtitution which we 
told, as the dear and ſacred Palladium of our liberty, and 
vould perſuade the world there will be more zeal in Ireland, 
when that Conſtitution no longer ſhall remain, to animate 

is ſpirit and invigorate its exertions. 


. 
— — — — 
—— 


Another advantage mentioned by the advocates of the 
meaſure is ſtill more ſtrange, and if poſſible couched in more 
- general 
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general terms without ſpecifying any particular inſtance by 


which or on which the operation is to have effect. 


That it will tranquilliſe Ireland.—It i is again diſguſting 
to me as an Iriſhman, to repeat all the inſulting epithets and 
- phraſes with which he deſcribes the ſtate of this Country, 


—If a reſident Parliament and reſident gentry cannot ſoften 


the manners, amend the habits, or promote ſocial inter. 
courſe, will no Parliament, and fewer reſident gentry, do it? 
What is the-great misfortune with reſpect to the tenantry 
of this kingdom? the middlemen, who intervene between 
the owner and the actual occupier, and theſe are moſtly to 


de found on the eſtates of abſentees. I have ever under. 


ſtood, that the example of the upper ranks, was the moſt effec. 
tual means of promoting good morals and habits among the 
lower orders; that their attention to the education, the 
health, and the comforts, as well as the protection they 


. afforded the lower ranks, all which can only ariſe from 


refidence were the fureſt mode of conciliating their affecti- 
ons, as well as improving their manners 3 that if every eſtate 
and every village afforded a benevolent” protector, an eaſy 
and impartial diſpenſer of juſtice, and allayer of the little 
feuds which headſtrong paſſions, untamed by education, 

are too apt to carry to the laſt exceſſes, the lower orders 
e learn not only obedience and veneration to the laws, 
but would feel an attachment to the country which afforded 


chem ſuch bleſſings—but it bas remained for Mr. Pitt to 


advance a new ſyſtem, that depriving a country of thoſe 


-perſons whom I have deſcribed, encouraging land-jobbers 


and land. pirates, degrading the hoſpitality of the old man- 
on- houſes into the niggardly penury of agent's dwellings, 


is the moſt approved, modern mode of making happy and 
contented tenants, of forming good men and yood ſubjeQts. 


That 


. That the adding to the biſhop's duty of attending to his 
oceſe, the new and imperial duty of quitting the kingdom 
fr eight months in the year, is the beſt way to make him 
vquainted with his clergy, and of ITY their attention 
t their pariſhioners. | 


' That a Parliament unacquainted with the local circumſtan- 
ce ol a kingdom which it never ſees—at too great a diſtance 
toreceive communication or information for adminiſtering 
in time to the wants or the wiſhes of the people, or to guard 
zzainſt exceſſes or diſcontents, is more capable of acting 
beneficially than the one, who by being on the ſpot, and 
xquainted with the habits, prejudices, and diſpoſition of their 
fellow ſubjeQts, beſt know how to apply relief. 


But if we advert to the treaſons and rebellions which have 
p degraded this Country, there we can apply to fact,. 
Could any Parliament fitting in Great Britain have deve- 
loped the ſecret ſyſtem of conſpiracy, animated the loyal, 
and ſupported the executive, with the effect this very Parlia- 
nent did ? what would the ridiculous exhibition have been 
a that time, of a united Parliament walking through St. 
James's Park with their addreſs, and yet what vigour and 
energy did the inſtant proceſſion of near two hundred mem- 
bers with the mace to the caſtle, give to the loyal ardour of 
the country,—it animated the loyal ſpirit which cruſhed the 
rdllion before a ſingle ſoldier could arrive from England, 
notwithſtanding the uncommon exertions made there to ex- 
pedite their ſailing. 


The extincedinary, but wiſe and neceſſary meaſure of 


proclaiming martial law, required the concurrence of Parlia- 


ment to ſupport the executive. The time would have paſt 


by, before that concurrence could have been aſked for, and 
received 
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received from London; and it would have given a faint ſy, 
port, coming from ſtraugers, compared with the impreſſio 
of its ſpringing from Iriſhmen, all liable to every danger ant 
inconvenience from its operation, and yielding themſclye, 
and their properies to its control. | | 


Recollect the volunteers, the ſaviours of the Country and 
terror of its enemies; when their great work was effected 
and by the indiſcreetneſs of a few leaders, their zeal wig 

miſled, and they began to exerciſe the functions of Parliz 


ment, we ſpoke out firmly—they heard our voice with not 
effect, and took our advice in inſtantly returning to culti- cril 
vate the bleſſings of peace. I aſk you, would equal frm- e ' tha 

neſs in a Parliament, compoſed five parts in ſix of ſtran- tra 


gers, fitting in another country, have had the ſame effect? of 
Lou know it would not. Perſonal character, reſpect to o 
: Individuals, opinion of their attachment to one common tor 
country, all impreſſed an awe which was irreſiſtible. = of 


But how has tranquillity been preſerved in Britain? Don't 
theſecret reports ſhew that France has a ſanguine hope of 
ſeparating Scotland as well as Ireland, though ſhe carries the 
charm'of Union to protect her ; that even in England there 
are conſpiracies, and I will put this queſtion to any man who 
conſiders the reports of their Parliament and ours—have they 
-probed the conſpiracy to the bottom as we have done? Is it 
avain ſuppoſition, that if Scotland -had had its Parliament 
fitting in Edinburgh, the conſpiracy which ſpread ſo widely 
* would have been ſooner developed, and not ſhewn itſelf 
2gain there after | it had been put down here ? 


| Need Ip go to more inſtances to ſhew you how tranquillity FT 
Has been ſecured, and diſturbances prevented by the interpo- e 
Gtion of this Iriſh Parliament which jou are called upon for WM 11 


the fake of nn be to tranſport out of your WM « 
18 Liüngdom, e 
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on 


kingdom, to treat like the traitors and rebels who plotted to 


have deſtroyed your country? I feel it would be waſte of 
time, No, no, cheriſh the Parliament that was able and 


willing to ſave you. All natives of one country, their ſtake 


is in it; their hearts as well as their intereſts are engaged in 
its preſervation, its proſperity, and its glory. 


But you are to be improved into Britiſh manners and 
Britiſh cuſtoms ! Idle talk; much as I admire Britain, Iam 
not ready to give up the Iriſh character or to make a ſa- 
crifice for the change. But is it by Engliſhmen coming here 


that the change is to be eſfeCted ? I anſwer, how will the 


tranſporting our Legiſlature, our men of fortune, and men 
of talents invite them ? will men come with a view of profit 
to ſettle in a country, at a moment when the principal cuſ- 
tomers, who may be in their contemplation, are in the act 


of leaving that country and going to them? Look to the 


immenſe refidence now in your kingdom from the unuſual 
number of Britiſh officers, ſoldiers, and thofe of the Engliſh 
militia particularly, becauſe the privates afford the example 
of manners and civilization to the claſſes which are in moſt 
want of them here. Will the Union bring ſo many or 


Afiſe them ſo generally? in war they come without it, in 


peace they cannot come as ſoldiers. 


Look to Scotland which has been united near a century, 
look to Wales which has been united above five centuries. 
Have Engliſh manners and Engliſh habits been able ever to 
get the Engliſh language into full uſe? and if they have not 


put down the native language, are new habits which ariſe 


from ſocial intercourſe to be communicated by perſons who 
cannot underſtand each other when they ſpeak ? after forty 


' years experience, they were forced to have recourſe. to the 
compulſion of law to put down the Highland dreſs, yet 


eren that has been ineffectual to extinguiſh the national 
attachment to it, the truth is, the manners of a people can- 
; K not 
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nat be changed i in a country ſuddenly. Great advances have 
already been made by wholeſome laws towards mcliotating 
them here; they have been for years in a ſtate of progreſs 
wards i improvement ; this progreſs muſt not be hurried, 
or you check it. Encourage the reſidence of the rich, cheriſh 
and maintain that free Conſtitution, that Independence, 
without which no country is worth living in. In an iſland 
bleſt with ſoil, climate, and ſituation beyond moſt iſlands in 
the globe, induſtry and wealth muſt encreaſe, and if you 
will but abſtain from experiment, civilization and meliorated 
manners will be the ſure attendants. 


He tells you, his project will diffuſe Britiſh wealth, and 
induce Britiſh capital to ſettle here, but he does not tell you 
how or why, becauſe he cannot. What practical difference 
in the aCtual ſtate of the country will his Union occaſion, 
to induce an Engliſhman to ſettle here, or what encourage- 
ment will it hold out to him, which is not at this very inſtant 
in exiſtence ? taxes won't be lowered; the whole object of the 

meaſure is to raiſe them ; it has been explicitly ſtated ſo, and 
they are in a pretty rapid ſtate of progreffion already. The 
ſame vague and idle bombaſt of expreſſion, of aſſertion 
without proof, is made uſe of here. —Mr. Pitt ſays, it will 
give to Ireland the common uſe of the Britiſh capital—will 
identify Ireland with England, and ſo forth; theſe general 
unſupported expreſſions have no meaning, and we will 
examine the ſubject minutely. ; 


I will firſt go through the particulars of the trade and 
manufactures of each kingdom to ſhew you the abſurdity and 


- futility of aſſerting, that a Legiſlative Union will bring capi- 
- tal into Ireland. | 


— 


* 


Wich regard to manufactures, thoſe which employ the ca- 
pital of Britain, and are of courſe the moſt profitable, are the 


3 Cotton, Iron and n. The two latter ow 
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ſo totally on plenty and cheapneſs of fuel, that they exiſt 
only in the coal countries, and have neyer have been known 
even in England to make what can be called a ſettle- 
ment at any diſtance from a plentiful colliery, and fire 
is ſo great a portion of their expence, that the part of the 
country which affords it beſt and cheapeſt, muſt have 
ſuch a decided preference, as to induce any looſe capital, if 
there be any ſuch, to veſt itſelf there. In the iron ma- 
nufacture, Ireland has offered an encouragement ſuperior to 
Britain. Her duty on imported iron is 128. 6d. per ton, the 
Britiſh: near 31. which operates as a bounty of above 408. a 
ton to the manufacturer in Ireland, yet this bounty has not 
brought capital into Ireland, and we muſt expect an equi- 
lization of thoſe duties, when our legiſlature ſhall be ex- 
tinguiſhed, whereby this bounty will be extinguiſhed alſo. 

The export of iron wrought to Ireland on the average of 
the laſt three years, was in value 119, oool. all ſubje& when 
unrated to at leaſt 12).14s. per cent. In the pottery too, the 
flint and clay which is ſo abundant in England has not yet 
been found in any quantity in Ireland, and in fact there is 
not a ſingle pottery in Ireland. : - 


* 


It is ſelf-evident, therefore, that theſe manufactures never 
can travel from the country which has the coal, to that 
which has it not, from Britain to Ireland. The ſame faci- 
lity of fuel muſt give to Britain a decided preference in alt 
manufactures, where. ſteam-engines cheapen the price of 


labour. 


As to the woollens, look at Yorkſhire, their old and great 
ſettlement ; though eſtabliſhed there for centuries they have 
W never travelled in any direction ten miles from the coal 

country. Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and the circuit around 
the eaſt notth and ſouth of the feat of manufacture, theſe 
ſupport me in What L aſſert, as if nature had drawn a line 
a On 
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on the ſurface, as in the ſubterraneous ſtratum, and ſaid, thu 
far ſhall you go, an dno farther. 


The late introduction of machinery by ſteam, which not 
only cheapens labour, but improves the quality beyond ma- 
nual operation, adds argument to fact, and therefore we can 
never ſuppoſe ſound ſpeculation would ſend any capital to 
the diſtance of Ireland acroſs the ſeas, when it has not ſent 
it ten miles in England. But great as the conſideration of 
fuel is to any man in forming ſpeculations to extend him- 
ſelf i in this buſineſs, there are others ſo obvious that they 
cannot be overlooked. 


England finds a full call for all ſhe makes, every year af- 
Fords an increaſing demand ; ſuppoſe a man there ſpeculates 
to veſt more capital in the buſineſs; to ſettle a ſon; a 
nephew or a brother in it. Will-he not prefer the exten- 
fon on his own ſpot within his view, and under his direct 


controul, to attempting it in a new and diſtant country ? but 


of all countries would he in common ſenſe look to that 
which comes to him for the very goods he makes, which of- 
fers him their market at his own door, without trouble riſque 


or chan ge r 


Would he not fay to | himſelf, the place I live in muſt 
make the goods as much cheaper than the Irifh can, as the 
whole expence of carriage, and import duties which Ire- 
land charges, will amount to. . 


He would find theſe duties Idh. a yard 6n old drapery 
or woollen cloth, operating as 8+ per cent. on a cloth of 
78. 6d. a yard in value, and 2dh. on new drapery, or ſtuffs, 
ſerges, durants, &c. operating as 85 per cent. on 28. 6d. a 
yard, and he would naturally wiſh to ſee what great and 
countervailing inducements this meaſure of Union holds 


out to him before he ventures on his ſpeculation. Sup- 
* 
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poſe he applies to the Miniſter for information, he will 
hear from him, * it conſolidates intereſt, it gives a full parti- 
cipation of all the commerce of Britain; it identifies the 
two countries into one; it diffuſes common wealth, —well, 
all this is fine language which I don't underſtand; but what 
does it do as to my trade? Is it to increaſe the duties there, 
ſo as to hinder more goods going from England? No, 
look to the 6th Propoſition, they are never to be raiſed, 
and they are even to ceaſe in time.“ 


Will it find fuel for me there? No.“ What then does it 
do? Why it does every thing: it removes their Parliament 
here, —worſe and worſe, he would ſay, I have found my 
trade nurtured and encouraged by Parliament, and you 
want to ſend me to a country without a Parliament, no. 


W if you will ſend the Britiſh Parliament to Ireland, I might 


then think of going there, for where the Parliament is, 
there ſhould the manufacturer be alſo: until then, you ſhall 
not induce me by impoſing phraſes to hazard my capital in a 
country, whoſe market I fully enjoy at my own warehouſe, 


without offering me any one reaſon why my neighbour, 


whom I leave behind me, won't underſell me, even to my 
preſent cuſtomers there, as I now underſell all the Iriſh mak- 
ers to them. No no, I ſee your plan, you want to impoſe 
on the Iriſh. Nation. If they are fools let them be ſo, but 
[won't be your dupe, nor your inſtrument. 


Suppoſe he were even to perſiſt farther, and giving up the 
idea of ſupplying the home conſumption of Ireland, he 
ſhould look to ſupplying foreign markets from Ireland, 
hen he ſhould ſettle his capital, his machinery and his 
workmen here; he might ſay, you talked to me of Ireland's 
being to enjoy hereafter a full participation of the Britiſh 
commerce, and if I go there, I may export from thence. 
„Tes that is one great advantage from the meaſure.” 
Then, I ſuppoſe the Iriſh are prohibited now from exporting 


to 


caſe of the Cotton is not leſs ſtrong. 
eren on the eaſtern coaſt of Ireland oppoſite the 
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to foreign markets. No, they have had a full and free liber. 
ty to do ſo theſe twenty years paſt.” The Union then gives 
a bounty I ſuppoſe on export? © No, that would be unfair, 


= and ſo you only offer me the ſame freedom which Ireland has 


enjoyed without avail for theſe 20 years paſt, and which I can 
enjoy from my own ports, and you don't remove the diſad- 
vantage which now enhances the price of the fabrick in lre. 


land fo as to force her home market to be ſupplied from 


Britain, and which enhanced price muſt equally prevent 


- her from meeting the Britiſh at a foreign market. 


Were he further to look into the ſtate of the trade and 
enquire into the progreſs of the export of woollen cloth 
from Ireland, he would find that in 1698, they exported 
110,207l. in value (one-fifth of all their exports) and 
in 1798, 12,500l. only. — Were he to examine in 
Britain, it would appear that ten years ago ſhe exported 
in woollen manufacture to the whole world 4,368,936]. in 
value and in the laſt year 6,836,6031. that out of the former 
there went to Ireland 353,7811. andout of the latter 580,723). 
ſo that in ten years the encreaſed export was one-third toallthe 


world, and more than one-third to Ireland. He would fur- 
ther find on enquiry that Ireland exported no unmanu- 


fatured wool z it worked up. all it had, and there was lit- 
tle-reaſon to ſuppoſe the quantity would be enlarged, as the 
great encreaſe of agriculture and of the linen manufaQure 
gave a better profit in land than ſheep afforded, ſo that Ireland 
could not even ſupply him with wool to work and if he 
were to aſk the miniſter is Britiſh wool to follow him there, 
it is obvious what would be the reply. 


| Need I add further, to expoſe the abſurdity of ſuch 
a poſition as that of the Union bringing over Britiſh capital to 


eſtabliſh Woollen, Iron or Pottery manufacturers ?—The 
We cannot 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh £ollieries make cotton twiſt within at leaſt 20 
per cent. as cheap as Britain can ſupply us, and we do not 
xt this inſtant make ſufficient for the neceſſary conſumption 
of the kingdom. Machinery is more uſed in this manufac- 
ture than the others, and one circumſtanee reſpecting it is 
worth obſervation : In Britain it was for years ſubje& to 
a heavy charge, I have heard to 28. 6d. a ſpindle annually, for 
Arkwright's Patent, from which it always was entirely free 
in Ireland; yet not a penny ever came from England to ſet 
up that machinery here, though the patent operated as a 
Wy bounty to encourage the erection of it. I underſtand 
W that patent has expired within theſe few years, and if no 
capital came, if no Engliſhman thought the ſpeculation good 
= vhilc that bounty exiſted, it is nonſenſe to ſuppoſe he will 
WW think it a better ſpeculation when the bounty has ceaſed. 
l we imports of Britiſh cotton manufacture were to be 
examined, it would appear that Britain in 1789 exported to 
leland to the value only of 32, pool. and in 1798, 107,293]. 
though ſubject to a duty of above 12 per cent in general. 


But to ſave entering into more detail, I will adduce the 
uguments and authority of the ſame gentleman, Mr. Pitt, in 
1785, though he now maintains a different opinion, and 
WT Holds out the idle phraſe of Diffuſion of Britiſh Capital. In 
baeling of the memorable propoſitions he ſays: 


That beſides the different degrees of the | induſtry of 
de two nations, he was well informed and ſuf- 
WF ficiently convinced that the rate of wages as well as of la- 
© our, was greater in Ireland than in England, in any 
bunch of manufacture which required execution and inge- 
Wy "uity ; inftancing a gentleman whom he deſctibed to be the 
lt and the principal perſon in the eotton buſineſs in Ire- 
und (Major Brooke) who was ſeveral times in danger of 
büng his life, becauſe he refuſed to allow his workmen a 


© greater 
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greater price than they had at Mancheſter. He could not 
help obſerving, that the fears and apprehenſions of the ma- 
* nufaQurers were extremely far fetched, and ill founded, nor 
© did it appear to him that there were ſuch grounds for them 
as ought to weigh with any reaſonable man. They had 
declared themſelves to be under great anxiety and uneaſi- 
* neſs, leſt the Iriſh in conſequence of this arrangement, 
© ſhould be able to draw over all their workmen, all their 
© trade, and all their capitals, and be able to underſell them 

© in their own markets by at leaſt 131. per cent. Now he 


| © defired the committee to attend to that ſingle ſubject ; the 


6 Iriſh cotton trade was to be imported into England accord- 
© ing to this plan at 10 and one-half per cent. duty, and yet 
© it was ſaid they were to underſell the Engliſh manufacturer 
« 131. per cent. Theſe two ſums amounted to 23 and a half 
per cent; beſides this, England had hitherto imported into 
Ireland at a duty of 10 and a half per cent; this, there- 
© fore, added to the other two ſums would amount to 34. 
© per cent.” And again, he moſt earneſtly entreated the 
© Houſe not to ſuffer themſelves to be carried away with the 
0 idea that a poor country, merely becauſe ſhe enjoyed ſome 
6 comparative exemption from taxes, was therefore able to 
* cope with a rich and powerful country; the fact, he was 


.(C ready to contend, was by no means ſo.” 


E will to his authority add that of another gentleman, thena 
Commoner, now Lord Grenville, who, ſpeaking of the opinion} 
that the cheapneſs of proviſions would enable the Iriſh to un- 
derſell the Engliſh manufacturer at his own door, ſaid © Bu 
© the noble Lord (North) brought no proof of this, indeedit 
«. would: have been wonderful if he had, for nobody knes 
©-where'to find any ſuch Proof. On the contrary it had b 

proved at the bar by a very reſpectable gentleman, Capt 
Brooke who had ſet up an extenſive cotton manufactory i 
Ireland, that he had always — the ſame wages that were 
i 3 give 
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« given at Maneheſter, and that he had on more occaſions 

« than one, with difficulty eſcaped with his life from his 

& workmen, who had confederated in order to compel - 

1 him ta ra iſe their wages higher, than thoſ that were 

« paid at Mancheſter. So far no greater cheapneſs of 

# labour appeared in one country than in the other, but 

« ſyppoſing the wages were ſomewhat lower in Ireland 

«than in England, he could not admit that, as a proof 

& that labour was in fact cheaper, for the true way to eſti- 

mate that point would be to ſee what work was done for 

« the money, and if the work was not proportioned or 

* equal to the price, then labour could not be ſaid to be 
| «23 low as from the wages it might appear to be.” 
If then Britiſh capital wont come to eſtabliſh thoſe ma- 
whAvres in which Britain excels us, and ſupplies us, it 
ande fair to examine whether the Union will bring it 
. to that Manufa Qure in which we do certainly underſell 
. gland, and poſſeſs natural advantages ſhe does not, 
e | mean the linen, for if Britiſh capital could be in- 
e Wi duced over, here is an article obvious to invite it. 
e But what has been the fact? It has been free and 
proſperons for theſe ninet y- years, and has afforded 
many great fortunes to the -induſtrious who have 
engaged in it 3 yet hardly any Britiſh capital has ſet- 
ted here in it. (I ſpeak not of trifling capitals, nor of 
Wakefield or any other perſons who have almoſt inſtantly N 
diſappeared) and if none have come to remain, while it has lil 
een cher iſhed and ſupported by large grants and bene- 1 
lend laws from the Iriſh Parliament, will it come when Tt i 
tat natural and prote ing guardian is no more? Will 118 
Mr, Pitt's threats to refaſe it the Britiſh market induce 1 
kalen here? Will its great progreſs in Bcitain invite 
wen te quit the profits it affords there, merely to 
make equal profits here? No, the fac of no Britiſh 
pita] having ſettled here 1 - ſtranger anſwer 
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duce Britain to veſt her capital in this country on manu- 
faQures for home conſumption, falls to the ground, we 


* 


the ſupply of foreign markets, and one ſimple anſwer 


the ſpeculation is abſurd. 


willing to venture, he muſt import either for home uſe, 
or for re-export : if for home, inſtead of an acquiſition he 


_ fay with Adam Smith, there is little benefit thereby to lie- 
land, but let Mr. Pitt give him a full anſwer as follows: 


did not covet the ſupply of the foreign markeu, 
4 nor was it probable that ſhe would furniſh Britain with 
© the produco of her own. colonies in any great degree: 
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| 1. 
than any arguments can, to all the idle theory that is 
held out to deceive us; and I will conclude this ſub⸗ 
je by obſerving that if Britiſh capital has not come 
here to a manufacture which we do work as cheap ag 
Britain can, much leſs will it come to -manufaQurez in 


which they underſell us in our own. mo in n deſpite of 
duties and freight. 


If then this fooliſh aſſertion, that the Union will in» 


will examine whether it can induce them to do ſo for 


will be decifive, that if they can underſell us at home 
in any manufacture, they muſt do it abroad and therefore 


And it is equally abſurd to ſuppoſe any will come to 
deal i in foreign articles of import; but ſuppoſe a perſon 


will be an injury by encreaſing an import to the preju- 
dice of our manufaQures, and if for re- export, I might 


To the queſtion, is it likely Ireland is to become 


the emporium, the mart of the Empire, as it is ſaid ſhe * 
would, he replies, “he did not believe that would ever 
*- be the caſe, by emporium he means, that Ireland would 


« import the produce of Africa and America, afterwards 
66“ to diſtribute it to all the world, and to Britain among 
« the reſt. No ſuch conſequence could ariſe, Ireland 


Ireland was to have the liberty of bringing to Britain 
| er- 
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4 cireuitovſly; what ſhe herſelf had the liberty of bring- 
# ing directly. It muſt be proved that Ireland could 
« afford this circuitous ſupply, cheaper than Britain her- 


« ſelf could give the direct ſupply, before any idea, or 


alarm, or apprehenſion could be raifed in any boſom.” 
But we are told in the ſame glaring parade of general 


ſection that this proje& will give us a full participation 
of all the extended commerce, and with it of all the 
wealth of Britain, the greateſt and proudeſt country un- 
jr Heaven ; that ſhe offers a full partnerſhip. Why Sir, 
this talk might do to People who are ignorant, but let me 
jel you. and yo man can contradid me, that we are as 
fre to trade to all the world as Britain is at this mo- 
nent, and. that if the Miniſter was to aſk me what be- 
unn he could offer, what trade he could open, what 
maufaQures he could promote, my anſwer, and T 
14. it from a firm conviction, would be this, —you 
„ie us nothing, and my only requeſt on the part 
f Ireland is, iat you will let us alne. | 
[ſpeak not of fome few trivial articles which poſſibly, 
bunting through | the book of rates, might occur on 
wer, but they are very few if any, and of ſo little 
nent that they are not felt, for it would require a 
at to find hem. What port in the known world can 
Kiſh ſhip'go to from Britain, that an Iriſh ſhip can- 
yo with the fame cargo from Ireland? what article 
Rat or ſmall can a Britiſh ſhip i import into Britain or 
And, that an Iriſh ſhip.cannot import equally, into 
and or Britain? I ſpeak not of the Raſt India ſettle- 
its, though Ireland is as free to them as Britain is. 
it manufacture can Britain eſtabliſh or encourage, 
Aland f is not equally free by law to do. If new 
*5 of trade ſhall be opened by conqueſt or by treaty, 


: not belong equally, and at the ſame inſtant, to 
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 faQure, ſhe can give us nothing, and ſo conſcious 


. we enjoy, as if we were to pay him with the {acrifi 1 
: of our Liberty, for bis not doing us an injury, 


and more perfect connection leading us to an equal | 
of commercial advantages—and when he talks wi 
ſuch a proud contumely of the dependent nature of 0 
commercial intercourſe with Britain, | as how the pre] 
. pecity of our linen trade hes at the will of the Bri 


1 


Tak theſe queſtions explicit ys and cefy any man 
ſhew an inſtance. In point of power to trade or many 
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he of this, that i in mentioning benefits, he relies entireli 
on continuing to us the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of w 


Away t then with his fine unmeaning words of a fai 3 


Pacliament ; 3 that it reſts upon its bouniy, its diſc 


| dos, or liberality ; that the advantages b gui | 


for theſe laſt twenty eari-and I will never take 


W her Parliament, when it threatens us with hol 
_ meaſures, if we don't ſurrender to bim our Conſtitut 


ed for the laſt fifty pom are falſely attributed to 
Iriſh. Parliament—and ſuch ſtuff, I can hardly 
preſs my indignation. Theſe homiliating aſſerti 
require a full anſwer, and I will give it; but 
me diſtioguiſh between. the Minifter and the Pec 
of Britain. I have a ſtrong. feeling of venera 
for che wiſdom and liberality of the ſiſter kingd 


Miniſter's language | as ſtating her ſemiments, or th 


Her generoſity and her juſtice, ab well as her prude 
and true intereſt, would ſtop his hand, if he were to 
tempt to raiſe it in the deſperate attempt of cruſl 
our proſperity. 1 lament he introduced the ſub 
— it is not pleaſant or ile in private life for two fri 
to enter into a detail of their mutual powers of | 
and injury, to taunt ith obligations, and booſt of 
means to vex and harraſs, much leſs is it ſo bets 
nations; but he has begun, and I will go through | 
whole Kate of our i intercourſe. | 
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s 
And firſt as to its general ſtate, which, if I were to 
take from the Cuſtom-houſe boeks, according to their | 
accuſtomed valuation it would appear, that - 
| Great Britain on an average 


* 


of three years to 1799, im · . 
ported annually from Ireland : 
to the value of 2, 8 70, 98 1. 

And exported to Ireland . 257753 30l. 


* Leaving a balance againſt Britain ” 4 95,6231 0 
But fortunately an authentic paper has come to my 
hands; it was deliyered lately to the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Irwing, the inſpector general of the 
Britiſh trade. The values in it are eſtimated by the 
price current of the article, inſtead of the Cuſtpm-houſe 
rate, and by the declarations of the merchants, on ſimilar 
goods exported to other countries under the Convoy AQ. 

Theſe valyes are ſtated to be about 70 per cent. in the 
groſs : above the rated value. 
We wil not enquire why this mode was adopted now, 
but if the value be fairly ſtated, it certainly is better to 
argue for prefent expedience on the preient real ſtate of 
trade than on a fiQitious one, which might deceive Us. 
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| Jai it the ſtatement appears as follows: 
ene into Britain from Ireland for the ſame average. 
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; | Value, | | . 1 | 
Linen, C2, 600, 1o1 Fe _ | 
Raw materials, proviſions, Bi 
i. e. beef, butter, pork, * 1 l 
. bacon, corn, $25 ; 2,910,724 ; 18h 

Total, "5,510,825 1 

Foreign produce, 10,864 11 
eiern e Wn 1 


Total impor t; 


% 
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Exports from Britain to Ireland, IS I 
Britin manufactures, £1 640,194 
Colonial do. 950, oo 


Britiſh raw material, includ- _ - EI 
ing coals, hops, ſalt, and | 

| bark, N 447.277 

Foreign merchandize, 498,173 


3,558,648 
1 Leaving an apparent balance - — 
in fayour of Ireland, of 2, 056, 824 
But on examining the nature and amount of the ſeve. 
ral articles, we ſhall find, on a compariſon of mutual 
benefit, that the balance is much in favour of Britain, 
To ſhew this, we will ſtate the trade in three points of 
view, as it regards manufactures, raw materials, or ar- 
ticles of prime neceſſity, and foreign articles. 

As to the firſt, the only article of manufacture exported 
from Ireland to Britain is linen, and in thoſe exported to 
Ireland I include all Eaft Indian and colonial produce, 
much of which is really manufacture, and the reſt of 
which may be deemed ſo, on account of the employ of 
labour in the colony and of the ſhipping. 


It will land thus : 


| 
| 


a A a 


4 _  Y 
_ — 


| i 

1. ManufaQures, = 1 | 

"To Ireland, - * | 

Mlanufactures of Britain, I "$40.1 95 wy 
Colonial goods, 970,000 "I PT, 
From Ireland, manufactures 2,600,000 
Balance, 5 14,000 
2. Raw 


t 


2. Raw n & o. 


Raw materials ſupplied by 
Ireland to Britain, in- 
cluding articles of prime 
neceſlity, as beef, but- 
ter, pork, bacon, corn 
&. &c. 2,910,724 
Raw materials ſupplied by AY 4 
Britain to Ireland, in- 
eluding coals, hops, 


bark, ſalt, &c. 447,477 
Exceſs of ſupply by E 
Ireland, 2,463,447 | ; 
3 Foreign Articles. F 


Foreign articles taken by 

Ireland from Britain, - 1,468,t 73 
Do. by Britain from Ire- 
aal. 101,864 


— 


Exceſs taken by freland, 1,366,309 


Thus we ſee in mana Qures the account is nearly 


equal, but in articles of neceſſity and raw material, the 
balance of ſupply is very great to Britain, and in 
the foreign articles, or carrying trade, the exceſs of gain 
to Britain muſt appear prodigious, if we conſider that 
407,000). . of it only is Eaſt Indian, and of eourſe 
1,061,193]. is open to be imported dire& to Ireland; 
were the obliged or inelined to import it ſo. Sugar 
alone amounts to 50530007; and I muſt obſerve to you, 
that all the Eaſt. and Weſt Iudian articles in this ſtate- 


ment, about 930,000). are the means of Britain's re- | 


mitting home ſo much of her foreign wealth, and our 
taking bem is conſequently of great moment to her, 


exclufive 
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excluſive of her profit on the manufaBuring oc or raif ing, 


and in the ſhipping, they employ. 


To complete the compariſon, we muſt add the mono- 
poly we give to the produce of her Colonies as well in 
the part ſtated to be received from thence, as in all that 
we import directly, which amounts to about 1 40,0001. 

a year for the above average, making in the whole the 
- produce of the Britiſh Colonies, imported direQly and 


indireQly—660,000). a year. All of which; if raſh 
councils ſhould ever unfortunately compel us to take them 


from foreign Colonies, might not only be paid for by 
dur linens; but a vety exterided and beneficial market 
might be opened thereby. 

1 have detailed thefe ſtatements accurately from the 
printed report; and you fee the advantage of arriving 
mt truth by ſuch a detail; for if the groſs amotint only 
of theſe imports und exports be ited without attending 
to the tatpre of the articles, it would appear; as I before 


faid, that the trade was greatly againſt Britain—whereas 
this ſlatement ſhews us clearly that the trade is mu- 


 twally beheficial, more fo perhaps to Britain, but cer- 
taivly fo much ſo as to put an end to all the fooliſh threats 
which bave_ been made, particularly as to our Linen 
rade; depending wholly on Britiſh bounty and Britiſh 
cretion.— 

1 acknowledge the value of the bet which Britain 
ords us for our linens, and I am ever willing to take 
ery at of her's as a favour and mark of friendſhip ; 
but when he aſſerts our linen trade depends on the 
Britiſh Parliament, I muſt examine the ſabje@ minutely. 
He relics on two Britiſh — 3 
this afſertion. | 


1, The Britiſh Duties on. the foreign linens. 
2- The Britiſh Bounties on the export of Iriſh ſinens. 
| When 
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When he ſays the former were impoſed for our ſake, 
I muſt reply that the fact is otherwiſe, and I appeal to 
the Report of the Britiſh Board of Trade, in the Britiſh 
Journals i in 1698, to which the great authority of Mr. 
Locke's ſignature appears: and when we are inſultingly 
told that we are indebted to the Britiſh Parliament for 
our linen manufacture, I reply, Britain is bound in every 
inſtance to encourage our linen trade, by compact fo 
ſtrongly manifeſt in the proceedings of both Parliaments, 
as cannot be denied, | 


We gave her à valuable conſideration in putting down 
our wovllen trade, laying 20 per cent. on its export, atid 
in prohibiting our wool to all countries except Britain. 
The value of our woollen export then was, as I hays? 
ſated 110, oo0l. (one-fifth of our whole exports. ) 


But to return to the Britiſh duties on foreign linens. 
Many petitions in the Britiſh Journals ſhew they were 
granted to protect the Britiſh linen manufaQuures and the 
trade of Britiſn drapers in Iriſh linens. The Scotch 
in thoſe petitions ſtate the linen as their ſtaple, and Mr. 
Dundas meaſures the wealth of Scotland by its | increaſe 
ſnoe the Union. 


The various Reports in the ene Journals ſhew it is 
ariſing and valuable manufacture to Britain: theſe duties 
a foreign linen, therefore, ſo far as proteQion goes, 
ae as defirable to her as to us, and were impoſed for 


ber protection firſt, and continucd-fince for the general 
benefit. 


As to the men on exports, by which he —_— 
aſſerts the Linen Trade of Ireland has been brought to 
ts preſent height; they were not given for us, nor were 
they ſuggeſted by us; the Britiſh Journals ſtate them to 


have originated in a petition from London traders and the 


manufaQurers of Scotland. They were granted in pre- 
-— ference 


\ 
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: ference to refuſing drawbacks on the foreign linen 
which was the plan ſuggeſted, and in which no benefit 

to the Iriſh, was in contemplation ; ſo far from it, the 

+ bounties extended to Iriſh linens, were confined to the 


property of perſons reſiding in Great Britain till 1780, 


' becauſe they were intended for the benefit of the Britiſh 


merchant, and to prevent the dire& export of linens from 
Ireland. 


The Report of the Board of Trade, of which Lord 
Auckland was a member in 1780, upon the bill which ! 


introduced here to grant ſimilar bounties on export from 


Ireland, affords us deciſive evidence on this head. 
The Report ſays, © we ſee with ſome regret an experi- 


«© ment of ſimilar boumies in Ireland on Iriſh linen, tend- 


es ing to interrupt and hazardagreat branch of thecommer- 
& cial intercourſe between the two countries, which haz 


been highly and reciprocally advantageous; we are con- 


c vinced too, that this new ſpeculation, fo far as it ſuc- 
& ceeds,will operate to the diminution of our export trade, 
© to the diminution alſo of the returns for that trade, and 
« conſequently to the prejudice of our navigation, and 
c commercial intereſts in general; but we cannot think 


e that ſuch miſchiefs are no wi to be expected to any 


© coufſiderable extent.“ 


. Again—* We ſubmit to your Lordſhips that as fat 
& as the direct export of Linen from Ireland may take 
& place in conſequence of the bounty propoſed there, 

* in ſo much will our exports be affeRed, and the detri- 
ment reſulting to our general trade from that circum- 


e ſtance will be increaſed by the returns made for ex- 


« ports, and by all the collateral conſequences of a pro- 


« portionable transfer of our navigation and general com- 


$* meree to the ports of Ireland.” 


— . 1 ; 4 : . In 
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ſa the ſame paper it is alſo ſlated, © That though 


« great and irremovable diſadvantages, ſhe is ſuppoſed to 
manufacture more linens than are exported from 
« Ireland.” —And with regard to the bounties, © They 


„ have been the means of forcing forward an exten- 


« five Linen Manufacture in Britain, though ſtruggling 


* under a great diſadvantage as to the growth and ſupply 
« of the raw material. 


Britain never would let us pay bounties for them from 
our own ports, and ſhe was at the expence of them 
from her own ports to ſecure to herſelf the benefits of 
trading in our linens. Were a kindneſs to our manu- 
ſictures the object, ſhe ſhould have let us pay them. 
When their operation is boaſted of by Mr. Pitt, as 
having raiſed our manufaQure to its preſent height, he 
forgets the fact They took place in 1743, and operated, 
u the Report I have mentioned, ſtates, as 12 per cent. 


the export of Britiſh bounty linens roſe in 1763 to be 
equal. to that of Iriſh ; fince which time the export of 
Frtiſh has ſo inereaſed oyer the Iriſh, that the bounties 


paid by Britain on her own linen in 1597, came to 82, 935, a 
acluſiye of a farther ſum of $6,935. on linen and cot- 
ton printed, which was entirely confined” to Britiſh, ' 
making all together on 1 8 I 39,976 ano on rim to 


444591. only. 
Let me further tell yon that they ad . at an 


werage coſt 10, 00l. 4 year from 1742 to 1771, and 


that this 24,459]. in 1797, was given on the n 


f about 3,000,000 yards, and this is the mighty ſum, 
M 2 = 


Great Britain carried on her Linen trade, ſubje& to 


Till I brought forward the meaſure of Iriſh wn, 


on Britiſh, and 6, per cent. only on Iriſh, the remaining, 
z compenſating the charges of freight, commiſſion, & c. 
from Ireland to Britain. By this unequal eacouragement, 
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86 
and this the mighty quantity, by which the linen trade 


of Ireland has been brought to its preſent height. 


When he holds out a threat by talking of the foreign 


| ligbhs, and inſinuates Great Britain loſes revenue by not 


impoſing import duties on ours, I would tell him we 
know it is an idle threat, and that the Britiſh nation will 
never conſent to a war of Prohibitions or Duties, between 
the two kingdoms, the two great limbs of the fame empire, 
to gratify his ſpeculations 3 ſhould ſuch a hoſtile meaſure 
ſexioofly engagehis mind, I would adviſe him to reflect, 
that Great Britain cannot make linens equal to her _ 
mand;'that if by fuch a meaſure the import of Iriſh were 
to be checked, that from Germany and Ruſſia muſt 
be ehereaſed; and the Britiſh conſumer would pay 
the tax to the ſtate, and his money to a ſiranger. But 
ſhGuld it happen not to check the Iciſh—Britain who 


would pay the'tax on them, not we, ſhould be the loſers, 


And if he entertains à hope to increaſe the "Britiſh 


| manufaQory thereby, he will find it vain, for the capital 


arid the hands of England are ſo fully employed by the 
immenſe enereaſe of demand from all the world almoſt, 


that there is none to ſpare ;| he canoot (therefore turn 
more to Wed, without widrawing from other fabrics, 


He ſeems, to have got into 3 labyrinth on this ſub- 


jet ; bis miſtakes and threats are. very curious ; ; he ſays 


Great Britain takes from Leelagd, manufactured produge, 
to the amount of. between four and five millions, whereas 


eyen the Britiſh ſtatement at the price current makes the 
linen 2,600,000, and it is the only manufactured produce. 


ne! Tays our Linen conſtitutes four- fifths of our ex- 
pbris to all the world; but our Icifh books ſtate the linen 
not to be one katf, -and the Britiſh paper 'hews that 


yhat linen * to Britain, Bao takes, as he fas, ſeven- 
eights 


a 


cights of all our linen, is not one-half even of our exports 
to her, if then 2, 600, cool. the nett value of linen ſent 
to her is not four - fifths of 5, 600, oo0l. our whole exports 
to her, much leſs can it be four - fiſths of our exports to 
all ihe world. When he ſays all articles eſſential to trade, 
to ſubſiſtence and raw materials are ſent free of duty, 
he forgets the fact. 


Nor can I leave unnoticed his quotation from me in 

1785. The language, I uſed then, did ſtate the advan- 
tages to Ireland from her ſituation and trade with Britain, 
and 1 did urge this houſe to ſecure the continuance of 
them. I thought a Miniſter might one day appear, who 
might threaten a war of duties and prohibitions, and I wiſhed 
to have the ſecurity of a legiſlative compaA, but I never 
thought that that Miniſter would be the one I was then co- 
operating with. I was ſpeaking to Ireland only, had I 
been ſpeaking to England I ſhould have ſtated to 
them the advantages they derived from their trade 
with us. This was his bufineſs to do, nat mine. We 
were working together in one cauſe to effect the mea- 
ſure of the propoſitions, and when Mr. Orde was 
attacked, ho defended him by ſhewing the diſtinction be- 
tween himſelf and Mr. Orde, © that it was necefſary for 
* the latter to ſtate the advantages which would refult 
* to Fretand, whereas he had only to prove they could 
be given without detriment to Britain. Why does 


he decline to hold out the fame ſhield for me, in- 


ſtead of the uhprovoked attack which | pervades ſo 
much of his ſpeech ? But I don't aſk for his ſhield ; 

every thing I ſaid then, I could now with perfect con- 
hſtence repeat. Coals, hops, bark, and rock-falt, are 


of equal value to us now as then. The whole export 


of articles in the nature of raw materials, at an average 
of 


1 
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of the three laſt years, including them, was in value 
447477]. ſtated at the price current. I need not 
repeat how inferior that whole amount is to the articles 
of raw materials which we ſend in return, 2,910,524). in 


value; nor do [ heſitate again to ſay that thoſe four arti- 
eles are of great and eſſential conſequences to us—but 1 


Vill not ſubmit to any threat on their account, and much 
- Is to a ſacrifice of conſtitution, which even then I te- 
fuſed to barter for trade. 

Should raſh counſels, forgetting the advantages of 
friendly intercourſe, attempt to prohibit or clog them 
with duties, which no man in either country depre- 
cates more fincerely than I do, neceſſity may compel us 
10 ſearch for coal, which exiſts in Ireland, but which 
we have never looked for effeQually. It would not take 
many years with proper and regular application, to ſup- 
- Bly ourſclves with bark, nor perhaps with hops— and 

ſalt can be got. 
Such raſh counſellors ſhould learn to dread the conſe- 
quences of changing the courſe of manufactures, by 
forced meaſures, and that four million and a half of 
people will not remain idle. 
Let them reflect that England raiſed the ks 
manufaQory. here, by prohibiting the importation of 
Iriſh proviſions, and, ſhe eſtabliſhed the woollen manu- 
factory afterwards in France, by deſtroying the child 
of her own creation in Ireland. Should ſhe at- 
tempt and prevail in prohibiting our linen to her 
ports, it is impoſſible to foreſee what ports we 
may find, what returns we may get, and in thoſe, 
how much of what ſhe now ſupplies. us with, may be 
included. We know our linens beat the German, and 
the.Ruſhan, in the American market—they are pre- 
ferred even to the Scotch, and no nation can bring the 
fabrick to the perfection we do—not ſo much perhaps 
from ſuperior (kill, as from the _ fitneſs of our 
climate 


elimate for bleaching, which gives a pleaſing whiteneſs 
and durability that no other bleached linen poſſeſſes. 


We know that Spain and Portugal conſume an im- 
menſity, not only at home, but in their extended colo-. 
nies, which their fabricks don't furniſh, and which we 
were beginning to ſupply. In no place are we protected 


againſt German linen, except in Britain, and yet ours is 
finding its way almoſt every where. 


The Britiſh duties on foreign linens are ſtated to be 33 !. 
6s. 8d. per cent. Does he know when he threatens us 
vith that duty, that at this inſtant Iriſh linens have 
nſen 35 per cent. above their uſual value? And yet the 
Britiſh merchants are ſo anxious to purchaſe them, 
that they are even ſecuring them on the Greens, be- 
fore they can go to market. I acknowledge this is a 
temporary circumſtance z but it ſerves to ſhew that as far 
4s 35]. is more than 33]. 6s. 8d. ; the Iriſh linens do not 
monopolize the Britiſh market by means of the duty, 
and could at preſent find their way there, even if there 
was no duty on the foreign. In his general aſſertions 
he forgets that though the Iriſh and foreign fabrics bear 
de general appellation of linen, much of the Iriſh is of 
J x quality no other nation could furniſh, and no duties 
W could make the Britiſh, who are uſed to Trin ſhirting, 
ein the wear of German fabrick. 
but I will call. Lord Grenville to my aid on this 
W part of the ſubject, and I cannot uſe ſtronger argu- 
W ments, more forcibly expreſſed. He ſaid in 1785, 
© © 1f England ſhould prohibit the importation of li- 
nens, the noble Lord thought Ireland would retaliate 
only by prohibiting the exportation of poviſions. But 
here the noble had ſurely forgot the evidence that had 
been given at the bar, where it had been aſſerted, that 
* the raw materials of many of the. great manufactures 
* of England were brought from Ireland. 


« Should 


—— ͤ— 
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« Should. the fatter then prohibit the exportation of 
e them, what would become of the Engliſh manufaQures ? 
Should ſhe. prohibit the exportation of woollen yarn, 
. how greatly would the ſtaple manufaQure of this coun- 
tc try ſaſſer. Should ſhe do the ſame with reſpect to raw 


* hides. the different branches. employed in the leather 
« trade of Britain would be utterly undone.” 


Again —“ He obſerved that however fortified the bott 
«lord might think this country againſt any hoſtile pro- 
* ceedings of the Iriſh merchants, by the power which i 
< ſhe had of prohibiting the importation of Iriſh linene, 
cc this was no ſecurity, becauſe ſuch a prohibition would 
operate as much againſt England as Ireland, and ulti- 
< mately more, becauſe by that means we ſhould be in- 
* jared i in the article of our ſhipping, and loſe the carry- 
«ing of the Iriſh linens to the foreign markets. Nor 
* would this be the only bad conſequence, this car- 
« rying trade being thus thrown into the hands of the 
« Iriſn, they would thereby contract habits of inter- 
«. courfe with the ſtates of America, and with other fo- 
6 reign nations that would by degrees undermine us in 
« our trade to thefe countries.” 


To quit the ſubje& of linens, if we look to the Britiſh 
trade in general, Ireland is not ſuch 'a cuſtomer = 
>Britain ſhould quarrel with. In 179), the export of her 
minufaQtures to Ireland, wass - 1,3r0,996.. 
andto all the reſt of Europe 3, 970, 335ʃ. 
including Guernſey, Jerſey, Ile of Man, and Greenland; 
fo that the Triſh market alone was equal to one-third of 
all Europe ftare the year 179), as it is the lateſt 
have feen the accounts of, and you will obſerve, it i 
from the Cuſtom - houſe value which ſerves every pur- 
poſe of proportich or compariſon. 

It is to be lamented that Mr. Pitt has, by his threats, 


begun this diſcuſſion, I know that it is in the power of 
Britain 
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Britain to injure this country for's time, by a war of du- 
ties and prohibition—he need not tell us ſo=America 


affords ample proof; but ſhe muſt herſelf ſuffer in the 


conteſt, and I have no fear that ſhe will give her aſſent 


to ſuch hoſtilities—her wiſdom; her liberality, her own 
intereſt would forbid it. 


The inferenecs which Mr. Pitt and t draw from the 
confideration of our miitual trade, ate very different—1 


wiſh to ſhew from it, that we are of mutual uſe, aud 


ought to aſſiſt each other. His arguments tend to ſhew 
de can commit hoſtilities in trade; he ſtates our advans 
tages, to threaten us with a deprivation of them. I ſtated 


them to ſhew our intereſt in maintaining them. But 


ſet us turn to the more pleaſing view, where the de- 
fail of our mutual powers of trade, and of our actual 
ſtate of intercourſe, holds out the- mutual benefits we can 
donfer on each other, bv reciprocal preference and amity. 
Let us look to thoſe benefits, and protect them from the 
danger which this meaſure of -a -Union threatens, for I 
have ſaid, and I repeat it, that it would injure our trade 
and manufaQuures, inſtead of en * and I Will now 
prove it. | W 

If it takes, as it mull 46; a great portion of the men 
df property to England, the manufacturers will be de- 
prived of their beſt cuſtomers to the extent of what they 
heretofore ſpent. If it iricreafes the abſentees, it will 
reduce more eſlates to the miſerable ſtate of uncultiva- 
tion in which theirs generally are—dnd it is morally cer- 
tain- that every member choſen to an United Parliament 
vill be a new abſentee—in county elections and po- 
pular boroughs at leaſt, for no man, now an abſentee, 
can expect to be choſeg—and that every member muſt 
be a man of conſiderable property, is equally probable, 


becauſe no other.could pear the expence of parliamentary 
attendance, 
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But this is not all—the articles of Union propoſe 2 
poſſible period at which the duties that at preſent afford 
a ſort of protection to the manufacturer, are to ceaſe, Is 
there no danger then that the further expenditure of 
money may ceaſe immediately, that individuals will 
look to winding up their buſineſs, in order to withdraw 
their capital againſt that period for all idea of perma- 
nency of protection being done away, its effect becomes 
temporary and unavailing. 

Again — our import duties on ſome raw materials, are 


fitted to our infant ſtate. Iron we import at 127. 6d.— 
Britain imports it at near 37. Every man concerned in 


the iron manufaQure here, muſt expect the United 
Parliament will put theſe duties on a level. 


They may expect the ſame as to raw ſilk for which we 
pay, on import about one half the duty they pay. 


Further, the farmers, whoſe ſpirits we have raiſed by 
our corn laws, muſt look with uncertainty to the continu 
ation of the bounties they afford—and expect the prin- 
ciples on which thoſe bounties were diſcontinued from one 
part of the kingdom to another, and from the whole of it 
to Dublin, will be extended on a ſimilar reaſoning by the 

United Partiament to the whole of the United Empire. 
But the evils will extend ſtill further What ſecurity 
will the nation feel in any thing, when it loſes the pro- 
tection of its Parliament—whoſe competence to ſupport 
and protect them, they have found eſſectual proof of, 
on all cecafions. 8 5 mM 
Every law, every regulation hier you now value 
and rely on, will be ſubje& to repeal, not by a Parlia · 
ment whofe knowledge and attachment yon can conkide 
in, but by u foreign one, to which acceſs will be dif- 
ficult, communication expenſive,” and who cannot knov 
the local grounds which gave riſe to ihom. * 
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Fe mercantile men will be able to repreſent you in 
an United Parliament, their buſineſs wont allow them 
to go out of the kingdom for eight months, though they 
could witheaſe attend in Dublin from any part of Ireland; 
neither can.-you avail yourſelyes of the conſtitutional 
knowledye of lawyers, for they mult give up their pi ofeſ- 
ſion to go there, and you will all agree that in the pre- 
ſent queſtion they have ſtood forward nobly. 

New laws equal in appearance and in phraſe, may be 
very unequal in effect, to countries differently fituated. 
I will inftance taxation laws. Ireland is a young coun» 
try, riſing and likely to riſe in wealth ; it is her beſt plan 
to borrow money, inſtead of raiſing un annual income to 
bear the war expences, becauſe the certain proſpe& of 
her encreaſing proſperity gives a moral certainty of, her 
paying the debt gradually, and an encreaſe of annual 
taxes to the neeeſſary arrears, might curb her enterpriſe. 
Britain is at maturity; the ſtate of warfare has thrown 
the trade of the world into her hands, and there is no 
reaſon to expect it will cncreafe upon a peace; perhaps 
the ſpeeulation of its decreaſe might not be chimerical ; 
ſhe therefore ſhould take advantage of her temporary af- 
fluence, and by annual taxes, not by borrowing, make it 
ſupport the yearly expences of the war: a ſyſtem, there - 
fore, of taxation for the whole expences of the rer,. 
though equal in appearance, woyld be very unequal in 
effe d. 17 ry 

A further diſcouragement muſt arife from the peo- 
ple feeling that their proſperity and happineſs will 
be given back again to the controul of a Britiſh 
Parliament whoſe partial conduct againſt this country, 
until the conſtitution of 1782 gave freedom to our 
Parliament, and with it the power of protection, 


Mr. Pitt has deſcribed in language ſo particularly 


forcible that I will read it to you, © he bids the com- 
N 2 | «© mittee 
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t mittee recollect, that from the revolution, to a pe- 
t riod within the memory of every man who heard 
c him, indeed until "theſe very few years, the ſyſtem 
ce had been that of debarring Ireland from the enjoy- 
e ment and uſe of her own reſources, to make the 
% kingdom completely ſubſervient to the intereſts and 
„ opulence of this country, without ſuffering her to 
& ſhare in the bounties of nature, in the induſtry of 
& her citizens, or making them contribute to the gene- 
ral intereſts and ſtrength of the empire, this ſyſtem 
& of cruel- and abominable reftraint had however been 
&« exploded. It was at once harſh and unjuſt, and jt 
tc was as impolitic as it was oppreſſive; for however 
« neceſſary it might be to the partial benefit of diſtris 
« in Britain, is promoted. not the real ſtrength of the 
& Empire. That which had been the ſyſtem counter- 
de acted the kindneſs of . providehce, and ſuſpended the 
« induſtry and enterpriſe of man. Ireland was put 
& under ſuch reſtraint, that ſhe was ſhut out from every 
« ſpecies of commerce. She was reſtrained from ſend- 
ing the produce of her own ſoil to foreign markets, 
« and all correſpondence with the colonies of Britain 
% was prohibited ta her, ſo that ſhe could not derive 
« their commodities but through the medium of Britain, 
this was the ſyſtem which had prevailed, and this was 
« the ſtate of thraldom in which that country had been 
& kept ever ſince the revolution,” 


Again—** Ireland had for a long ſeries of time felt the 

&« narrow policy of Britain, who, influenced by views 6f 
& trade and commercial advantages, and tainted and per- 
« yerted with ſelfiſn motiyes, had treated her with partia- 
10 lity and negle ct, and never looked upon her growth 
10 and proſperity, as the. growth and * of the 
cc empire at large.” E 
| Ms, 
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Mr. Grenville's expreſſions too are ſtrong: 

« If England was heavily taxed, ſhé had now, and | 

« had had the benefit for a whole century paſt of a | 
« widely extended trade, from which ſhe had excluded | 
« Treland—and the latter had already given to England | 

4 all that ſhe would have made, if by a barbarons and | 

_ « equally abſurd policy ſhe had not been debarred from if 

« thoſe advantages that God and Nature had given her.“ | 

If any man ſays that this Union does not bring us back | 

under the controul of the Britiſh Parlinment, becauſe we | | 

- ſhall have the mockery of 100 repreſentatives to ſit among 

558—1 anſwer, it is a mere impoſition, a play on words. 

Is there a man can doubt that 100 muſt yield to 558, and 

that our, ſending ſuch a ſhadow of repreſentation, will 

only give legal form to the power of the 558 to tax us; 

How can their feeble voices be heard, if the others chooſe 

not to liſten ; but if you want proof, Scotland affords it; j 


: tradition ſays, all her repreſentatives joined in a motion i 
ö to diſſolve the Union, and they were overcome. Vir- q 
- tually, and to every praQtical effeQ, therefore, this pro- | 
y jxQed Union will put as back again even into a worſe | 
n ſtate of dependance than we were in before 1782, into | 
0 that miſerable, abject ſituation which, in Mr. Pitt's worde, | 
n, 1 eounteraRed the kindneſs of Providence; and ſuſpend- | 


ed the induſtry and enterpriſe of man, which debarred 
« us of thoſe advantages that God and Nature 
gave us,” with this difference, that we ſhould then be 
legally bound by our own act which we could not 
get rid of, whereas before 1782 we never acknowledged 
the old uſurpation, and we had a Parliament which 
reſcued us from it. | 
Perhaps you would depend on the articles you may 
frame to ſecure your trade and your purſe ; but you 
muſt recolleQ, that if the doArine of the omni- 
potence of Parliament be juſt (and it has ſtrong advocates), 
it 
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it will extend to the United Parliament, who will have 


the power therefore at it's pleaſure to alter any a& of 


the Union itſelf—and you muſt ſee, that as no article, ſo 


'neither will the whole of the Union exift longer than 


while it is beneficial to Great Britain; but it will exif 
for ever though Ireland find it injurious to her intereſt, 


the power of extinCtion reſting in a Parliament compoſe 


of 588 Britiſh and 100 Iriſh members - and even ſhould the 
Union ceaſe to exiſt, are you ſure that you can or will 
he reftored to the free and independent legiſlature which 
you are now called on to abandon. 


.Odſerve alſo, as I before ſtated, that the diſavowal 


of the compact of 1782 muſt create a ſuſpicion that any 

compact made in 1799 may be treated as lightly. 
But look to Scotland, we ſhall there ſee that time and cit- 

cumſtances have ſet aſide the great beneficial difference 


jn taxation which induced that kingdom to conſent to 


Union. Her lands were to pay only about one-fortieth 


; part, or rather leſs, of the Britiſh land tax, but by 


annihilating the meaſure of a land tax, another is 
raiſed by the name of an income tax; that is, inſtead of 
taxing the land, the income ariſing out of that land it 
faxed, and eſtimating Scotland in her income at one- 
eighth of England, as Mr. Pitt has done, her lands will 
pay henceforward one-eighth inſtead of one · fortieth of 
What thoſe of England do. I am far from inſinuating 
that this meaſure is a breach of any article in the Scotch 
Union, or that it was intended even to evade it ; on-the 
contrary, I mention it to ſhew how futile any language 
in which articles of Union can be expreſſed, may be 
rendered by the accidents of time and unforeſeen cir- 


 evmſtances, and that the effe& is the ſame to the 


Scotchman as if the articles of Union were broken. 


"" > aſked what ſecurity will the nation have when it 
loſes the protection of its Parliament, of whoſe com- 


petence to protect, effectual proof has been given? 
| the 
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the obvious anſwer would be, that all ſecurity will be 
annihilated, when we loſe our own, which is both com- 


petent and efſeQual—it and not the Britiſh Parliament 
has raiſed cur ſtaple trade to its preſent great height. 


It gave the expart bounties which beſides the benefit 
of navigation, has put our linen trade on equal footing 
vith the Britiſh, whereas till then our linen was exported 
from Britain, as the Lords of the Council have ſlated, 
under a diadvantage of 51 per cent. | 

Recolle& when the Executive was unable to procure 
for you, the full participation of the Metheuen treaty 
vith Portugal, and lamented the delay; your Parlia- 
ment ſtepped in, and by its vigour and deciſion com- 
piled Portugal to ſubmit to your juſt claims. 


Recolle&,when during forty years your victualling trade 
had been haraſſed and reſtricted by 24 embargoes, one 
of which laſted three years, where did you find relief? 
Your Parliament took up the ſubject, the embargo 
caſed, and none has appeared to oppreſs you from that 
kay. Your Parliament gave you bounties to promote your 


wriculture; which have maintained and enriched you ever 


ice; it gave you the octennial bill whieh firſt infuſed 
the ſpirit that animated its exertions to demand and 
obtain for you a free trade and a free conſtitution, the 
erer ſacred and proſperous conſtitution of 1782. 


After theſe incontrovertible proofs that the Union muſt 
jure Ireland: were I to ſele & the place in the kingdom 
which is leaft capable of reeciving benefit, and moſt ca- 
pable of ſuffering injury by a Union, it is Cork and the 
country around it. 


The only manufactures in which any ſucceſsful at- 
tempts have been made in or near Cork, and thoſe not ex- 


tenſive, are the woollen and the cotton; but I have 


ſhewn you that no manufacture of woolen or cotton 
: ” | can 
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tan be promoted any where in Ireland by the meaſure. 


And I have ſnhe wn you too, that a Union can no way in- 
ereaſe the powers or capabilities of export or import. In 
nufaQure therefore, or in import or export, the Union 
aſſers nothing to Cork - and that Cork cannot be an em- 
porium or depot for ſtoring foreign goods, Mr. Pitt has 
ſhewn.clearly, in the quotations I have made from him, 


8 expoſes che folly of Ireland's entertaining 


ſuch a hope. 8 


In theſe reſpects, then, a Union offers nothing; but per- 
haps ſome may repreſent to themſelves that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a naval dock-yard would be the conſequence? In 
return, I aſk, What could induce the eſtabliſhment of a 
dock-yard after a Union more than before? or, What 
has hitherto prevented it, but that it did not appear to 
be a uſeful or deſirable ſituation? However, ſuppoſe 
they perſevere, if they look at Plymouth, Portſmouth, 
&c. the latter, one of the beſt ſituations in Britain for 
commerce, they will ſee that no trade exiſts where thoſe 


great naval dock-yards are eſtabliſhed; and if they look at 
Ilford - Haven in Wales, a glorious harbour, yet as a 


place of naval reſort, much abandoned, they will find, L 
believe, that any trade which it may have formerly en- 
joyed, has not returned to it. Let them look at Scotland, 


has the Union in the .courſe of a century cauſed a navy 
dock · yard to be eſtabliſhed there? What hope, then, can 


Cork entertain? Its ſituation was always the ſame it is 
now; and the fact muſt be, that it is no deſirable 
one for the purpoſe, « or the great attention of the various 


ſucceſſive Miniſters of Britain to the naval ſtrength of the 


empire, would long ſince have taken advantage of it. 


I would bid the people of Cork recolle& that their two 
great and enriching. articles of export, corn, and pro- 


viſions may be deeply endangered by the Union. Their 


corn trade has encreaſed the agriculture in that province 
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to a great extent; ſhould the alteration of bounties follow 
the meaſure, which I have ſtated rational grounds for ap- 
prehending, they will loſe not only the internal benefits 
which agriculture has lately begun to let them taſte the bleſ- 
ings of, but with them all the advantages of the corn 
trade. Nay more, there is a further value to them in agri- 
culture, from the turn that has taken place, and is likely to 
encreaſe in the demand for proviſions ; I mean the prefe- 
rence that is given to pork over beef. Pork depends on 
zgriculture ; and thoſe gentlemen of Cork who export 
proviſions, lately experienced as I believe, the truth of 
this aſſertion ; for, if I am not miſ-informed, the demand 
for Iriſh pork was much lefſened by the ſtoppage of the 


here till the diſtilleries were allowed to work again; there- 


fore if agriculture decreaſes, they may bid farewell to the 
pork trade, which will go along with it. 


Let Cork advert to the other branch of their proviſion 
nde, beef. I have already mentioned Embargoes; and it is 
in the recollection of many merchants there, how often 
their intereſts uſed to be ſacrificed to the advantage 
"*avarice of Britiſh contractors, and how the trade was al- 
noſt annihilated by the continuance of one embargo for 
three years, they know how vain were all their applications 
for redreſs until the Parliament, which they are now in- 
med to extinguiſh and baniſh from the land, took up their 

auſe and by it's bare interference, not only put an end to 


Let even thoſe who don't agree with me in theſe apprehen- 
ons, conſider that it is poſſible they may not be altogether 
l-founded q let the people of Cork ſee that no temptation is 
teld out by the Union to induce them even to hazard the 


0 pooſſibility 


liſtilleries in Britain having induced the farmers there to 
atten pork ; nor did the demand return to its uſual courſe 


, but has prevented the renewal of any ſuch injuſtice ſince... 


* 
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poſſibility of danger, that they are thriving rapidly, and 
fafety adviſes them to reſt content and not to try experi- 


ments, and more particularly ſuch as will be without re. 
medy if they prove injurious. 


- T have often mentioned and reminded you, of the proſ- 
perous and riſing ſtate of this kingdom; you all muſt know 
it, but I will not reſt the fact as my own aſſertion. I will 
give you an authority, you muſt acknowledge your own una- 
nimous addreſs in July laſt to the preſent viceroy, wherein 
you ſay, that under his Majeſty's benevolent auſpices his 
© kingdom of Ireland had riſen to a heighth of proſperity un- 
© hoped for, and unparalleled in any former era; that our 
commerce had been largely extended, our Conſtitution 
© highly improved, and every claſs of ſubjects conciliated by \ 
the molt liberal acts of conceſhon and indulgence.” 


Are you going to give up that Conſtitution almoſt at the 
moment you have declared it highly improved.—Do you 
want to be better than well? Take caution from the hiſtory 
of that fooliſh man who was well, would be better, cook | 
phyſic, and died. j 


But we are triumphantly told of the example of Scot- | 
land, and the great advantages ſhe has derived from the 
Union; I ſay there is no fimilarity in our ſituation and hers; 
ſhe was connected with England only by the accidental 
circumſtance of the Crown of England having deſcended 
to her monarch, in all other reſpects ſhe was as foreign 35 
Hanover to England. 


By this junction of the crowns ſhe loſt the reſidence 0 
her monarch, and became ſubject to foreign influence ir 


all her national concerns; depreſſed in her trade, in 0 
MY ing 
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thing of value to her ſtate, ſhe was gradually 2 
as a nation from that period. 
+ acl 

Scotl d had no conſtitution like Britain—her two houſes 
ſat togther, and the repreſentatives of the people did not 
hold che purſe of the nation—her king by his power of 
creating peers could at any day overpower the voices of 
the Commons by numbers, juſt as the 558 Britiſh members 
could overpower our pitiful 100 delegates—her parliament 
eren with this imperfect "conſtitution had not a delibera- 
tive power; it could diſcuſs no ſubject but what was pre- 
viouſly prepared by the Lords of the Articles, ſomewhat as 


ours was limited by Poyning's Act to whatever the Privy | 


Council ſhould think proper to point out. Moreover the two 
kingdoms had no affection, but much national diſlike and 
prejudice towards each other, they never had been good 


neighbours, and the Scotch feelings had been particularly 


rouſed by many recent circumſtances ; - ſhe was the only 
maritime ſtate without ſettlement or trade beyond Eu- 


rope, and therefore had made a great effort in 1696, to 


eſtabliſh a colony at Darien, and formed a company by 
Act of Parliament and Royal Charter for trading to Aſia, 
Africa, and the Indies. The Parliament of England took 
arm and addreſſed the King, and the company was broke 
in 1699, by the interference of Britain getting the ſub- 
ſcriptions at Amſterdam, Hamburgh and elſewhere with- 
drawn ; by prohibiting the American colonies from holding 
any correſpondence with the Scotch, who had actually made 
the ſettlement, and by encouraging the Spaniards to attack 
it: the unfortunate colony was of courſe ſoon deſtroyed, — 
and the Scotch Nation ſaw with mortification many of 


their nobles ſlaughtered at Darien, 400, oool. of proper- 


ty deſtroyed and their hope of an extenſive foreign trade 
annihilated, It is no wonder ſuch proceedings ſhould hurt 
their 
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their feelings towards England, and the utter demolition of 
this Darien company, though encouraged by their King at 
firſt, ſhewed them their own deſperate ſituation and the 
predominant and injurious effects of Engliſh power; thoſe 
feelings ſtillſencreaſed until they broke out in 1704 by their 
paſſing an Act of Security whereby England and Scotland 
were to be legally disjoined ſo ſoon as Queen Anne ſhould 


die; this Act ordered Fencible troops to be raiſed, armed 
and trained. —They alſo paſſed an Act for the export of 


their wool to France which was then at war with England. 


This conduct was followed on the part of England by ſe. 
verity and intimidation ; an Act appointing commiſſioners 
for a Union was "paſſed, it enacted the Scotch to be aliens, 
forbidding arms and ammunition to be exported into Scot- 
land, and] prohibiting the import of their cattle, which 
were five-lixths of their whole export, and the import of 
their linen and their coals, until they ſhould ſettle the crown 
as Britain had, 


Their trade had been lucrative with France and Hol- 
knd—the Engliſh admiralty ordered cruiſers to ſeize their 
ſhips—the lords addreſſed for troops to be ſent to the Fron- 
tiers —hoſtilities were on the point of commencing and they 
had no means of prevention; being no part of the Britiſh 
Empire; they mult ſee that the becoming a part would 
be a ſure remedy---devoid of a conſtitution worth preſerv- 
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ing, they might ſee a glorious acquiſition in obtaining the 
Britiſh, in ſhort they might ſce that in a Union they would 


obtain what they never before had enjoyed, a free conſtitu- 
tion, and with it an equal adminiſtration of juſtice, which 


rivy Council. 
Privy They 


alſo they had been * of in ſome degree by their 
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They had every diſadvantage of an unequal and very im- 
perfect connexion with a powerful and a jealous rival, they 
had much to gain and little to loſe, their ſituation at the 
time alſo rendered them ſucceptible of peculiar benefits— 
low in manufacture, cramped in trade, they muſt ſee 
happineſs in an offer of being incorporated with a nation 
rich in trade and manufaCture.—Scotland could not long 
heſitate to accept a ſhare in all the benefits of a great and | 
encreaſing commerce, not one atom of which ſhe could 
otherwiſe enjoy. Nature too ſeemed to point out to the in- 
habitants of the ſame iſland, to ceaſe their mutual jarrs 
and become one people, and if Munſter was a diſtinct king- 
dom in' this iſland, ſituated as Scotland was, I ſhould be a 
ſtrong advocate for Munſter's uniting with the reſt of the 
iſland. But look at our ſituation, —a conſtituent part of 
the empire, we enjoy all its various branches of trade, 
and have a right to and receive its protection; ſeparated by | 
nature by the Iriſh channel, the two kingdoms have not 
been ſubjeCt to the incurſions, and deadly hates and animoſi- 
ties which diſtracted Scotland and England—we are not only 
united to the crown, but to the empire inſeparably, our 
friends, our enemies always the ſame, and our intereſts as 


ir | | 
n. well as our laws binding us in that Union.— We have | 
y dong enjoyed a free Conſtitution, we have it as free and as | 
ſh W much calculated for happineſs, for ſecurity, and for every 

1a bleſſing of ſociety as any nation upon earth, equally of 

s England. —With this, with every power of trade, with | 
he every port in the univerſe that is open to England, open 1 
ld likewiſe to us, we have nothing to gain and we have much | 
tu- Wl to loſe, —we have to loſe, that Conſtitution under which we 

ch have thriven fince its Final Adjuſtment in 1782, and which 

eir 


has raiſed us into manufactures, trade, affluence, and ſta- 
tian among the nations of the earth. 


ey In 


In preſerving this Conſtitution we retain all the means 
of trade, through all the various channels of wealth, a; 
open now to us as to Britain, whereas if we ſacrifice it to 


the nonſenſical project in queſtion, wealth will vaniſh 


when freedom is baniſhed, and we have more to loſe than 
mere wealth or trade; we have that to loſe for which Eng- 
liſhmen in every age have fought and bled; for which our 
anceſtors gloriouſly perſevered in battle; and for the preſer. 
ration of; which the Britiſh Empire is now engaged in the 
moſt arduous war,—Liberty, not as inculcated by modern 
political traitors, but ſound: genuine conſtitutional Liberty. 


I have now proved the different ſituation of the two king- 
dams, and that there is no ſimilarity between that of Ire. 
land in 1799 and that of Scotland in 1706, and I might 
diſmiſs the ſubject, but I will for a moment admit the com- 
pariſon, to ſhew you that every argument drawn from it, 
ſtrongly urges us againſt a ſimilar experiment. The argu- 
ment is ſhallow, which attributes every increaſe of trade, 
of population, of wealth in Scotland from that day to 
this, to the Union, as if nothing was due to the progreſ- 
five ſtate of the world during a century, and Scotland 
alone amidſt ſurrounding nations was to have remained 
ſtationary ; if ſuch was the viciouſneſs of her Conſtitution, 
the miſeries of her ſituation or the depreſſion of her re- 
ſources ; well might ſhe have accepted any terms. 


- But has Scotland advanced in proſperity ſince the Union 
as much as Ireland ? Mr. Dundas her great advocate, ſtates 
the progreſs of her linen manufacture, to ſhew her increaſe 
of proſperity, it was-one million of yards in 1706, and in 
1796, 23 millions. How does the linen manufacture of 


Ireland ſtand the compariſon ? : 
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| Tards. Value. 
Its export was in 1706 530, 838 22,756 
1783 16,039,905 1,069,313 + 
1796 46,705,319 3,113,687 
that is 88 times greater, as-to quantity, and 137 times 
greater as to value in 1796 than in 1700, and thus that manu- 
ſacture which is the ſtaple of both kingdoms, and which Mr. 
Dundas very properly brought forward to reſt his arguments 
on, roſe from 1 to 88 in Ireland, in ſeparate and ununited, 
Ireland, under the nurture and protection of Ireland's 
Parliament, while during the ſame period it roſe in united 
Scotland without a reſident Parliament from 1 to 23 only. 
Has Mr. Dundas any more ſuch arguments to produce ? 


He and Mr. Pitt ſeem conſcious they have little to urge 
by holding Scotland to us as an example, for they both ſtate 
one ſolitary inſtance of Glaſgow's riſe, and yet as I am m- 
formed, that very town has decreaſed in its trade ever fince 
the American war. 


But why don't they rely on the encreaſed population of 
Scotland as well as on its trade, it was 1 million, at the 
Union, and Mr. Pitt ſays it is a million and a half now, 
but Ireland had little above 15 million of inhabitants at the 
ſame time, and has near 44 now. If population be a deſir- 
able object, if it be riches to a ſtate, and the means of en- 
creaſing the empire's ſtrength, Ireland has encreaſed three 
fold without a Union, and Scotland only one half with it. 


Why don't he reſer to their agriculture, which is peculiar- 
ly applicable to the queſtion, becauſe its-riſe began in Ireland 
with the Conſtitution of 1782, which the Miniſter now wants 
to annihilate ? it has riſen ſince that period to the value of 
full a million yearly, including the decreaſe or rather ſtop- 
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page of import, the immenſe acceſſion of home demand, 


and the encreaſing export; even ſo much as to ſupply large- 


ly every year, this affluent kingdom whoſe proſperity we are 
defired to imitate, and who cannot maintain itſelf, 


And why does not Mr. Dundas who compliments me by 
faying I deſcended to create an alarm on the ſtaple manufac. 
ture of Ireland, which is the great manufacture of the country 
I repreſent, —why does not he deſcend to tell us the opinion 
of his country-man, Mr. Adam Smith on the beneficial ope- 
rations of the Scotch Union.—Did it promote trade or ma- 
nufacture in Smith's opinion? No. His words are in 177;, 
© of all commercial advantages which Scotland has derived 
© from the Union, the riſe in the price of cattle is perhaps the 
* greateſt.” The live cattle on which we have laid duties to 
check their export. And again, the price of wool was re- 
© duced by the Union, excluding it from the great markets 
of Europe, and confining it to the narrow one of England.” 


If Ireland then ſtands the compariſon with united Scot- | 


land, let us try how ſhe ſtands even with united Britain. 
Value. 
The exports of Ireland were in 1706 548,318 
1783 2,935,067 
1796 5, o64, 834 


The exports from Britain in 1706 6,512,086 
1708 6, 969, o89 
1796 27,021,843 


r r wo ca x -z 


In Ireland the exports roſe nearly from one to ten, and 
in Britain from the year after the Union, (which I have 


choſen for fair compariſon, as it includes the Scotch trade, 


from 1 to 3 and a fraction, —the Iriſh is almoſt ten times 
as great as it was in 1706, the Britiſh not 4 times. 
. | I take 
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I take the year 1796, becauſe Mr. Dundas ſelected it, 
and you will obſerve in the Iriſh ſtatements that the exports 
of 1983 are marked, that you may compare them with 
with 1796 and fee the great ſpring which the free Con- 
itution- has give to trade and manufacture. The ge- 
neral ' Export - "roſe in 78 years to 1782 from 1 to 5, 
and in 14 years after 1782 from 5 to 10. The linen 
export in the 78 years rofe from 1 to 32, and in the 
laſt 14, from 32 to 88: ſs that the general export roſe 

3 much in the laſt 14 years, as it had done, not only 
b the preceding 78 years, but during all time preced- 
ing; and che linen enereaſed in the laſt 14 years TY nearly 
to treble the amount t of what it had been _ 


And will you part with the Conſlitution of 1782? 
No !—If the whole of this compariſon ſays any thing, 
it cries out” in emphatic terms to all Ireland, to every 
honeſt Iriſhman—NO UNION ! ! !—RejeCt the offer, and 
adhere to the Conſtitution of 1782; the immenſe value of 


which, every argument advanced for the Union, every 


W cnquiry into the ſtate of things ſince, points out to you 
in every circumſtance. 


To/ conclude this part of the ſubject. The queſtion 
between England and Scotland was, Union or to- 
al Separation, immediately on the demiſe of the Crown. 


The queſtion between us, is, the Miniſter's project, or the 


Conftitution of 1982; the Union we poſſeſs, which guards 
us againſt Separation, and works well in practice, or a new 


one, at the expence of our liberty, our tranquillity, and 


our happineſs, which, in its very terms, leads to Separa- 
tion, Seton, whom Mr. Dundas quotes at length, recom- 
nended the Union of Scotland to prevent Separation: we 


oppoſe the propoſed Unjon from the ſame motive. - 
| P * I now 
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1 no proceed to a ſubject which I wiſh had never beer 
uns competence of Parliament; it is danger- 
ous in a popular aſſembly to ſtate, that there are points 
where the powers of the legiſlature end and thoſe of the 
people at large begin; ſuch points are incapable of definition, 
and the affertion is capable of very dangerous miſinterpreta- 


tion I am happy thereſore it ĩs no way neceſſary to go into 


it, let me only remark this : whatever. may or may not be 


2 its competence, the doctrine of the omnĩpotenee of Parlia- 


ment which ſome Gentlemen have advanced, certainly goes 
too far, and much farther than they are aware of, for it argues 
againſt the permaneney of the very Union it is advanced to 


promote. Is it not evident, that the united Parliament 
muſt be as omnipotent as the ſeparate Parliaments, and 
may therefore. break any article of the Union at its plea- 


ſure; and if this omnipotence can conſolidate two ſeparate 
Legiſlatures, it may equally conſolidate the two ſeparate 
Houſes, or the three eftates of each; and then take from the 
Commons the Conſtitutional power over the purſe of the 
nation, and give it to the King, as was the caſe virtually 


zin Scotland, prior to the Union. 


24> 


It may, with the ſame power that it femoves the Iriſh 


| F Parliament out of the realm of Ireland, remove the Britiſh 


Parliament out of the realm of Britain, to Jerſey, Guernſey, 
the Weſt Indies, or the Iſſe of Man: in the ſame courſe of i 


reaſoning, -it may put down any branch of the Conſtitution, 


and juſtify the uſurpation of Cromwell. An argument 
which proves too much, proves nothing. I wiſh it never had 
been mentioned, it makes an unneceſſary waſte of time; for if I 
I have ſhewn you, that our ſtation in the Britiſh Empire reſts 
on a firm baſis, that our connexion with Great Britain is ſolid 


= to every practical purpoſe, that it does not hang by a thread, 


but is rixeited on the intereſts,: the ſentiments, and affec- if 
, ” tions 
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nons of both nations; and that thoſe rivets _ cloſed and 
kept firm by the regulations of 1782. That the Union 
thus conſolidated, is the moſt ſtrong and effectual, which 


human wiſdom could form between two kingdoms, ſituated - 


as Great Britain and Ireland are: that every imperial con- 
cern has ever ſince been arranged as ſoon as known: that the 
Conſtitution. then eſtabliſhed has not only worked well, (to 
ule a modern phraſe) to promote the ſtrength and energy of 
the Empire, but. to raiſe this kingdom into proſperity, 


1 | and keep it in a ſteady and rapid advance even beyond 


the utmoſt hopes of its warmeſt advocates ; if, not only go 
neceſſity for the innovation has been proved, but the only 
real and avowed argument turns out to be, a deſire to take 
from you the power of taxation, and veſt it in Britain. If 
no trade, no manufactures, no capital, has been or can be 
given to you by the meaſure; but on the contrary, all you 
enjoy will be rendered inſecure : if it encreaſss your abſen- 
tees, draws away the property, the talents, and the induſ- 
try of the country; if it damps all enterprize, and degrades 
a great and riſing kingdom into an abject and depreſſed coloe 
ny; if no means of tranquility or ſecurity againſt the ene- 
my is to be its reſult, but diſcontent and danger is to ariſe 
from it: if it tends to diſunite the affections, and to create 
jealouſy between the two great members of the Empire, 


who are now firmly, happily, and cardially united : if the 
example of Scotland, which is held out to you as a temp- 


tation, affords no one inducement, but as far as any argu- 


ment can be drawn from it, warns you loudly againſt the 
meaſure, in ſhort, if your own Parliament is competent, 


and more effectual than any other, to every work of Legiſ- 
lation or Parliamentary exertion, for all the particular con · 
cerns of Ireland, and for every Imperial purpoſe, it is 
needleſs to enquire into its power, or its competence, as to an 


odject, in which it can have no one inducement to exerciſe 


power 
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power, and every poſhble motive to decline i it; it is {wide to 
look to its competence to do good, to protect and ſupport 
the country: Store up in your minds then, the words of Lord 
Camden laſt May * that the wiſdom, the firmneſs and 

© ſpirit manifeſted by the Houſe of Commons during the 
© whole of that eventful period, and their peculiar promp- 
©'titude, alacrity, and unanimity, muſt tend in the moſt 
c:effeual manner to cruſh rebellion and fave the ſtate,” and 
again, the promptitude and fpirit of the Houſe of Com- 
© mons muſt ever be remembered with gratitude by the 
© evuntry' and myſelf, they have enabled me to develope 
©and expoſe the deepeſt conſpiracy that ever exiſted, and 


© #0 place the kingdom in a ſtate to meet the efforts of a | 


© foreign as well as a domeſtic enemy. Remember the 
thanks of kis Majeſty to you by your preſent viceroy in 
October laſt, for the unſhaken firmneſs and magnani- 
6 mity, with which you met the many trying difficulties ; 5 
and wich which the treaſon were — which you 


c adopted for the' preſervation of your country.” Be it your 


pride to be competent to ou glorious exertions. 
3928 * 


It is needleſs to cater into tht details of a meaſure, the 
principle of which, I truſt, will never be entertained : one 
thing only 1 will remark, that if the purity of Parliament 
depends on the purity of election if that purity reſts on 


Mr. Grenville's law for controverted election, which no 
man can deny, his law muſt be inoperative to Ireland in 


2 united Parliament, and of courſe, you cannot preſerve 
: the. purity of election or of Parliament, ſo far as that 
law in concerned. You all know the number of wit- 
neſſes to be examined on an election trial; the many 


HE whoſe evidence occur during the very trial to be neceſſary, 


aud the great delay and heavy expence attending the whole. 
The: * could you have ſuch a trial in Landon ? The ex- 


pence 
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pence alone would be ſo formidable, chat few, very few 


vould be capable, and fewer willing to undertake a petiti- 
on: the Sheriff would virtually enjoy the power of no- 
mination, and if ever Government, in its zeal for the 

public ſervice, ſhould happen to think it right to appoint 


Sheriffs with a view to elections (I do not ſay they ever 


do) the nomination of the Members would finally reſt 
W png (ep 


I have gone a 8 every argument, or aſſertion, that 


any of the Britiſh or Iriſh advocates for this fatal meaſure have 
advanced, except one, which regards the ſtate of Religion 
in this kingdom, itis too delicate a ſubject to diſcuſs unneceſ- 
farily; and I cannot but condemn the imprudence which has 
brought it forward now, as if the object were by rouſing ani- 
moſities, and ſetting the nation by the ears, to make any 
change even that of ſurrendering its liberty and indepen- 
dance, worth confideration, if not worth trial. I will only 
obſerve on it, that Mr. Pitt's language is of ſuch a nature, that 
one would imagine he had the two religions on either fide of 
him, and one was not to hear what he faid to the other. 


ke tells the Catholic in his ſpeech, that it is not eaſy to 
| fay, what ſhould be the church eſtabliſhmentin this kingdom, 


and his 5th reſolution ſtates that the preſent church eſta- 


bliſhment is to be preſerved. He tells them, that the time 


for diſcuſſing their ſituation muſt: depend on two points, 
' when their conduct ſhall make it ſafe, and when the temper 
of the times ſhall be nn and Mr. Dundas adds, 
' if ever ſuch a time ſhall come. Let me aſk you, in common 
ſenſe, is an Iriſh Parliament incompetent to decide theſe 
points, to deliberate," to judge on matters which -paſs in 


Ireland ; and i is a foreign and uninformed aſſembly * | 


to it? It is a weak and filly impoſition. | = 
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Were I to addreſs the Catholics, the Proteſtants, ang 
an religions, I would fay, your Country is in im danger, a 


deſperate attempt is on foot to ſeduce you to ſurrender 


che independence of your Parliament. Tou are all natives 
of che ſame iſſand, intereſted in its trade, its proſperity, its 
freedom; and in all the bleſſings of à glorious and happy 
eviiſtitution—bound by every tie of duty to yourſelves, 
your country, and your poſterity, to preſeve it, join all 
hands and hearts together, bring the veſſel into port, forget 


m family differences, all local or partial jealouſies, and ſave 
. Ireland. ; ſave your country. Tell the bold miniſter who 


wants to take away your Conſtitution, that he ſhall not 


have it, that you will not be his dupes z that you love Britain 


| 454 brother, but you will be his brother not his dependant, 


that you will not degrade ee from. an ety nn 
x into an a5 cc 8 0 60 5 


10 any of you who * doubts on the ee 1 would 
fay, theſe very doubts call -on you to vote againſt it—don't 
hazard a change where you have a doubt, à change from 


Vvhence there is no return accept it, you have it for better 


— 


ſor worſe, you never can untie the knot—no appeal, no 
Parliament left, to hear, to argue, or to ſpeak for you; and 


if the ſiep you take ſhould prove wrong, if it ſhould unfortu- 
natelyerid inthe nation'scalling for her old Conſtitution again, 


and the politics of a Britiſh Cabinet ſhould he fo deſperate as 
not to liſten to that call, think of the dreadful conſequences 
you may be the cauſe of, if fatally the ſhock of arms ſhould 


| follow. Even ta you whoſe conviction is clear, I would ſay, if 


the majority of your countrymen-think differently from you, 
if even a reſpeCtable part of them only think ſo, don't veſt ſo 
confidently on your own judgments, as toriſk a meaſure which 
you cannot undo; remember then if the direful neceſſity 
ſhould ever arrive to make it expedient you may embrace 

it 


I13 


it when you pleaſe, but if once adopted, it is irrevocable. 
— Were I ſpeaking in another aſſembly, and if in ſuch 
aembly any member ſat returned for a borough, where 


the wiſhes of the electors followed the voice of ſome _ 


one individual by which he became to have an habitual ſu- 
periority, and of courſe a ſtrong intereſt m its preſervation, 
(I don't ſay ſuch a caſe exiſts here, though it might not be 


Y  unparliamentary to ſuppoſe it.) I would tell him, he is a 


Lat ED \ a. dS 


truſtee, and without poſitive and direct deſire, he ſhould not 
do an act which is to annihilate the intereſt he is entruſted 
with.—No, no—let all join in cheriſhing the Parliament—it 
is a good one, and has done its duty—it has proved itſelf 
competent to every purpoſe of legiſlation, to ſecure peace, to 


AF put down rebellion, and had its vigour been followed up 


ſince laſt June, peace would have been ſince ſecured, and 
rebellion extinguiſhed. —Refuſe the meaſure, but refuſe it 
with calmneſs and dignity.—Let not the offer of it leſſen 
your attachment or weaken your affections to Britain, and 
prove that you are, and wiſh to be, as the Duke of Portland 


told you you were, indifſolubly connected with Great Britain, 


ene in unity of conſtitution and unity of intergſi.— But above all, 
revere and ſteadily preſerve that Conſtitution which was con- 
firmed to you under his adminiſtration in 1782, and which 
bas given you Wealth, Trade, Proſperity, Freedom and In- 
dependence. | 3 
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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


THE following Letter ſtands in need of indulgence 
and is perhaps, in ſome degree entitled. to it. It was 
begun on Tueſday laſt, (the publication which it purports 
to anſwer, having appeared only the day before) and 
has been written ſo expeditiouſly, that the whole of 


the work (or indeed one-fourth of it) has never been at 


once under the Writer's eye,—nor had he even time for 
reading over his own manuſcript ; but was obliged to 
confhne his corrections to thoſe which he could make in 
reviſing proofs. 


The conſequence, perhaps, may be many faults of 
ſtyle, and ſome repetitions; owing to the Writer's not 
having been able to aſcertain, with ſufficient exactneſs, 


what he had already treated, —from his ſending the ſheets 


to N nearly as faſt as they were written. 


He does not, however, ond that this hurry mould 
excuſe him for faults, of argument or ſtatement into 
which he may have fallen. He ſhould not have ventured 
to ſubmit his thoughts ſo haſtily to the Publick, but 
that he had already reflected ſufficiently upon his ſubject, 
to make him hope that expedition could do little more 
than affect the ſtyle; a conſideration which he conceived 
to be ſo ſubordinate, as that it might be well to ſacri- 
fice it to the deſire of an early publication, 


But it may be aſked, Why the Writer has choſen this 
mode of replying to a Speech, which, as a Member of Par- 


liament, he had the privilege of anſwering in his place ?— 
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The fact is, that nothing could be more juſt or reaſon- 
able; than the claim of the diſtinguiſhed Perſonage, to 
whom this Letter is addreſſed, to be heard upon the great 
queſtion of a Legiſlative Union, upon the firſt opportu- 
nity that preſented itſelf for delivering his ſentiments ;— 
but for the Writer of this Letter who had already, on a 
former occaſion, obtained a long and patient hearing, to 
have again addreſſed the Houſe on the Subject of Union, 
when that queſtion was not before them, would have been 


highly unreaſonable, and preſumptuous. 


It only remains to obſerve, that the following Leiter i is 
not intended as an original argutnent; or full inveſtigation 
of the Queſtion of Union. It is an anſwer to the Speech 
publiſhed as the Speaker's: in an Addreſs to the People 
of Ireland, the Writer has gone into 2 more direct diſcuſ- 
ſion of the queſtion itſelf ; and thought it would be wrong 


here to repeat arguments, which he had already offered 
to the Publick, 


A Lr. 


SIR, 
Ty E Speech lately publiſhed as yours,“ I had the good 


fortune. of hearing you deliver; and in common, I apprehend, 


with the reſt of your auditors, regarded it as a ſplendid and 


convincing proof that your reputation for Commercial Know- | 


ledge is as merited, as it is high. Indeed, if the ability of a 
Speech were to be eſtimated by the rich abundance of infor- 
mation which it contained, the excellence of yours would not 


admit of controverſy ; neither can I altogether withhold from 


it the praiſe to which a judicious ſelection of topicks is en- 
titled ; and ſtill leſs am I diſpoſed to conteſt its claim to appro- 
bation on the ground of acuteneſs, perſpicuity and logical pre- 
cfion z qualities, in which if it be in any degree deficient, the 
defe& is not attributable to you, but to the weakneſs of the 
opinipn which it was your taſk to ſupport. 


But if, towards eſtimating the value of an argument, we 
muſt advert to the conclufion which it is intended to inculcate, 
and can pronounce it able, only in proportion as it is convince» 
ing, I hall be obliged to withhold the praiſe of ability from 
yours; for though I liſtened to it with unintermitted, and un- 
prejudiced attention, and with a mind ſufficiently full of the 
lubje& which it treated, to render me the more capable of 

B weighing 


® By Moore, in College · Green 
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weighing the reaſons which it contained, yet I proteſt it to 
tally failed of carrying conviction to my mind. 


Fuca | 5 WW mer 
To this failure, Sir, you are to impute the trouble of my erte 
preſent Letter ; in which, without deviating from that reſpe& troy 


which is due to you, I ſhall endeavour to anſwer the argu- 
ments which you have urged. I am apprized of the vaſt in- 
terval which there is between us, in point of talents and infor- 
mation ; but, great as it may be, I conceive it, on the preſent 
queſtion, to be filled up by the ſuperior force, and number of 
thoſe arguments, which offer themſelves in favour of the opinion 
that I have embraced ; and I feel a confidence, not fo much in 


myſelf, as in wy poſition. 


1 ſhall, in the following pages, aim at no arigter order than 
that which will ariſe from my atrending you regularly through 
your ropicks 3 and, agreeably to this looſe arrangement, ſhall i 


begin by noticing your firſt : | 


EY WW r — _ 


You ſet out by afferting that the adjuſtment of 1782 was Tl 

a final one; a poſition which. I conceive to be as true, as it is WW laid e 

irrelevant; and which therefore I am not diſpoſed to contro- here 

vert; but only to. explain. X W 7caer 

Indeed, it is ſtrangely ufual to omit adjuſting the meaning of vo 

propoſitions, before we give them our aſſent. I believe it is "_ 
Loeke who has laid it down, that an accurate definition may 


preclude a world of argument ; and, conformably to his opinion, | 

ll le 
I am inclined to expect, that, after having examined the mean- lervile 
ing of the poſition which I have juſt noticed, we ſhall deem an 
attempt to draw from it any thing illuſtrative of the Queſtion 
of Union, about as hopeful as the Lagado ſcheme of extrad- bert 
ing ſunbeams from cucumbers. 


| The meaſures. of 1782 miſt have had reference to that, out Bill. 
af which they aroſe ; and the adjuſtment been of ſomething, Th, 
which had been in controverſy : for I cannot conceive a ſcttle- 


ment, 


3 
ment, without ſome ſubje& matter for it to operate upon vor 


extend its operation beyond the limits of thoſe doubts, or con- 
trover ſies, to which 1 it was meant to put an end. 


Now, what was the ſubje& matter of the ſettlement of 17822 
The claim of the Britiſh Parliament to enact laws, that ſhould» 
bind Ireland and the denial, on the part of Ireland, of we 
juſtice of rhis claim. 


The right of legillating for Ireland had not only been, for 
centuries, practically aſſerted by the Parliament of England, 
but had been expreſaly recogniſed, and infiſted on, by legal and 
conſtitutional writers; and been by them referred to the prin- 
cple of Irifh dependence, and ſubordination ; a principle, ſtill 
= nore mortifying to the ſpirit of this country, than even the 
= duction, of a right to legiſlative control, which it ſupported. 


The pride of Iriſhmen was naturally offended, at finding it 
laid down by a commentator on the Laws of England, “ that 
where this country was particularly named, or included within 
general words, there could. be no doubt but ſhe was bound 
by all Acts of the Britiſh Legiſlature ; nor was the, jealouſy, 
which this doctrine was calculated to inſpire, appeaſe by the 
information, which the ſame writer gave them, that * it followed 
from the very nature and conſtitution of a dependent ſlate :*? 
fill Teſs, were they likely to be ſoothed by a review of the 
ſervile, and: invidious proviſions, by Which the ſtatutes of Sir 
Edward Poynings had degraded. our Patliament, in order to 
rivet. our dependence j or of the want of that ſeeurity to the 
liberties of che ſubject, which the inhabitants of England de- 


nyed from the frame, and limited e of N wag 
Bill. 


5 o . 
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The aſſertion of ſuch ehaims on the part of Britain, and de- 
ial of their juſtice by the Parliament of this country. the de · 
grading 

Jlackſtone. ; 


CI 


NY grading ſyſtem by which, on the one hand, theſe claims were 


ſupported, and the impatience with which both claims and ſyſ- 


tem were brooked upon the other, —inevitably produced Nenn- 
troverſy the moſt momentous in its aſpect, and to which the ſet- 
tlement of 1782 very fortunately put an end. I accede to your 


enumeration of thoſe grievances,“ of which, at that period, 
the removal was defired : you truly ſtate them to have conſiſted 


e Great Britain's claim to bind this country: the appellant 
© JuriſdiQion : the proviſions of Poynings law; and the frame 


and perpetuity of the Mutiny Bill. The firſt of theſe griev- 
ances, (viz. the claim of Britain) was the grand point in iſſue, 
and to which the others were cither appurtenant or allied ; and 
as for the third and fourth, they formed no ſubje& of contro- 
_ verly | between the two nations; but furniſhed mere matter for 
internal regulation. In 1782 theſe grievances were removed; 

and I cannot but exiilt at our having then been freed from a 
ſyſtem of control, too degrading and oppreſſive to this coun- 
try, to be juſtified by that oonſolidation of the empire, at which 
it aimed; and which, if not yet ſo firmly ſecured as every 
true friend to Britiſh connexion muſt defire, is yet attainable, 
by meafures which the Triſh Parliament is competent to adopt, 
and which I too much reſpe& the arrangement of emo 
charge it vith br. placed beyoud their reach.” 


1 ne Sir, that the adjuſtment of 00 * 0 
was final; and that the Acts of the 22d and 23d of the King, 
by repealing the '6th of Geo. I., and declariug that the people 
of Ireland ſhould be bound only by laws enacted by the Par- 


nuament of this kingdom, formed a compact between the coun- 
tries, which, without a groſs breach of faith, Great Britain 
cannot violate; and of which Iriſhmen _— not to yield the 


benefit, but with their lives. 


"Therefore, if yon ſhew me any breach of this ſolemn and 
fem ſettlement, —any attempt on the part of England to legil- 


late 
. Page 9. 
T Which ſecond was 2 merely theoretich grievance. 


late for this country, or invade the ſupremacy of our courts of 
juſtice, or our Parliament, I ſhall join with you is proteſt- 
ing againſt the injuſtice of ſuch conduct; but until this be 
ſhewn, you muſt allow me to doubt the pertinence af thoſe 
reigerations, \ that the adjuſtment of 17832 was final, which 
principally occupy more than forty pages of your Speech; — 
You are continually pointing to your premiſſes, when I am 
looking for your concluſion ; and waſting your time in lay ing 


foundations which will ſupport no fabrick, material to the pre · 
ſent re e | 


- Can you, Mr. Sneaker, a man of. kb. and diſtin. 
guiſhed talents, mean feriguſly to contend, that the , Britiſh, 
Parliament in 1782, by diſclaiming the right of bindisg 
this country by its ſtatutes, precluded the Iriſh Parliament 
from deliberating on the expediency of a Legiſlative Union, 
and adopting or rejecting it, according to the reſult of ſuch 
deliberation I am averſe from imputing to. you an argu- 
ment, which ſtrikes my underſtanding to be ſo unſuitably feeble ; ; 
—yet find it difficult (excuſe my freedom) to acquit you of 
having been rather profuſe of irrelevant aſſertion, unleſs by 
attributing to you the deſign of perverting thoſe aſſertions, and 
founding arguments upon them which a judgment, incompar- 
ably beneath yours, ſhould- perceive they never can ſuſtain. I 
am driven to ſuſpect, that in aſſerting the adjuſtment of 1782 
to have been final, you inſinuate it to have been precluſive; 
and that in ſettling the controverſies from whence it flowed, 
(and which alone it could affect) it incapacitated one of two 
independent countries from ſubmitting a ſyſtem to the confi- 
deration of another; and diſqualified this latter from ĩayeſli- 
gating the merits of the plan thus offered, and . it, if 
it ſeemed calculated for the benefit of both. _ 


To me it appears too' clear for argument, * the adjuſt- 
ment which finally diſclaimed the right of Great Britain to 


legiſlate 


— 


| 


— — -- —— - _— — 
* 
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Wueste eb, e end to n 
which dd been generated by ſuch a claim, did not affect the 
right of the Triſh Legiſlature, in its wiſdom, thereafter, to 
adopt ſuch arrangements as eireumſtances might require, and 
ee ee ee 0 Ur ws of this kingdom, and 


FP Ton me 8 appears like 8 gl 3 extraordinary 


doAriae, that the adjuſtment which recoguiſed the legiſlative 
ſupremacy of the [riſh Parliament, at the ſame time precluded 


it from exerciſing its ſapreme authority, by the adoption of a 
meaſure, which it deemed pregnant with advantages to that 


R N Ines OO. 


"When ** Britiſh Parliament n its n of dictatiag 
ta chis country, did it part with the harmleſs right of recom- 
mending a meaſure to our conſideration? Did his Majeſty, in 
allenting te any of the meaſures of 1782, deprive himſelf of 
the ianoxious privilege of ſuggeſting to a future Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, which he ſhould aſſemble to conſult de arduis Regni, the 
conſideration of a meaſure which, to his royal wiſdom, ſeemed 
calculated to meet the arduous fituation of the empire Did 
the Iriſh Parliament, by the ſhare which it took in the tranſac · 


* tions of 1782, deſpoil itſelf of its deliberative capacities, and 


pteelude itſelf from conſidering, adopting, or rejecting, the 
meaſure: thus ſuggeſted from the throne ? If ſo, the Britiſh 
Parliament, at that period, did more than wave its pretenſions 
to ſuperiority over this country: it ſurrendered a portion of its 
inherent powers: it cratnped and circumicribed its own in- 
ternal authority ; and impoſed "reſtraints upon itſelf, which 
render it, with reſpect to Ireland, leſs free than'it is in its inter- 
courſe with any other nation in Europe, or the world. | j 

Tbe King too, according to this interpretation of the ſct- 


llement of 1782, muſt be conſtrued to have parted (rather i in- 
a canſiſtently 


7 
canſiſtently. with the duties of his high ſtation) with an efſetitial 
attribute and prerogative. of that royal.digaity, which is, as is 
were, the centre round which revolve the liberties of our Con- 
ſtitution; and the Iriſh Parliament muſt be aſſumed to bavye 
abdicated its ſituation, and renounced its right of conſulting 


and advancing: the intereſts of the nation. I heſitate to admit 
a conſtruction, from which ſuch conſequences flow, 


The ſettlement of 1782 did what? It adjuſted the contro · 
verſies which had ariſen from the claims of Britain to a, right 
of legillating for this country : a right, which- I have your, au · 


thority (p. 5) for ſaying, this country had not acknow- 
ledged, but had denied. —The arrangement of 1982 then, 


was merely the abolition of an abuſe, and a reſtitution of the 
genuine principles of our eſtabliſhment. Suppoſe this abuſe had 
never ariſen: that Iriſh Independence had never been invaded ; 
nor the excluſive Legiſlative Competence of our Parliament 
diſputed, either ĩn theory or practice; and let me aſk of any 
reaſonable man, Whether it would be an infringement of this 
Independence, for Britain to propoſe (ſubjeRing the offer to 
our rejection) a Legiſlative Union of theſe two Independent 
Kingdoms: If not, can ſuch a propoſal be ſaid to violate a 
compact, which has done no more (you tell us) than to ſecure 


and reinſtate us in that independence, of which the ſame propo- 
fal would have been no infringement ? 


Has the compact of 1782 rendered Ireland more indepen- 
dent of Great Britain, than this latter country has at all times 
been of Ireland? and would it be any invaſion of Britiſh Inde- 
pendence, if we ſhould propoſe an Union to the Parliament of 

Great Britain? No reaſonable man can ſay it would; becauſe 
to ſubmit to the Legiſlature of a country, an offer which that 
Legiſlature may, at ĩts diſcretion, accept of or reje&, can never 
be conſtrued into the ſlighteſt eneroachment on the indepen- 
dence of thoſe to hom it is made. Nay, ſuch an offer is not 
* their independence, but even with ſub- 


ordination 


3 on the” part of thoſe from whom i it comes; and ac- 
cordingly, in the reign of Anne, before the era of Triſh Inde. 
pendence, we find the propoſal of Union — 1 * * | 
* 4 ſe — 


3 can it be ſaid that a propoſal, "coming from'the Britiſh 
to the Iriſh Parliament, f is a violation bf the independence of 
this country, or of the compatt by which that independence 
has been | recogniſed, —when the ſame propoſal, moving from 
Ireland to Great Britain, could never, by any caſuiſtry, be tor- 


tured into the lighteſt encroachment on the, at leaſt, , | 


undiſputed independence of that country 3 — 


France or Spain are ſurely as independent of. * Write 
as this iſland can pretend to be; yet I will be bold to ſay, that 


in propoſing a Legiſlative Union with either of thoſe States, 
though England might be guilty of groſs extravagance; and ab- 
ſurdity, ſhe could not be taxed with impeaching their inde- 
pendence : Why theo ſhould ſhe be accuſed of infringing ours, 
or of violating that compact by which it has been ſecured, on 

the ground of baving offered that, which ſhe might offer to 
any State-in Europe, without i incurring _ —_ of 9 7 
encroached upon its privileges : 


But L am, for argument, ſuppoling' a eaſe which does not 
exiſt : the Engliſh Parliament has made us no. propofal. — 
The alledged violation of the compact of . 1482,” has conſiſted 
in nothing more than this, - that the King of Ireland has pre- 
ſumed to recommend it to his ' Iriſh Parliament to conſider, 
and adopt, the beſt mode of conſolidating into a laſting fabrick, 
the component parts of the Britiſh Empire! In like manner, 
the King of England has ventured to recommend to his Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, to enter upon a fimilar deliberation ;*and | 
have not heard that that high - ſpirĩted nation | has interpreted 


this conduct of its Monarch into an infringement of that inde - 


pendence, which it poſſeſſes as undoubtedly and ſecurely, as 
| Ireland can hers, by virtue of the compact of 1782. 


The 


I 
Tue propoſal of an Union has been introduced in the moſt 


legitimate, and unobjeRionable ſhape poſſible”: it has been of- 


fered to the conſideration of the Britiſh and Iriſh Legiſlature, 
by the common Monarch of both Her 


In the year 1780 we acquired a Free Trade; and in 1782 
we acquired a Free Conſtitution. Our acquiſition in 175 
was not held to preclude a Commercial Regulation in 1785; * 
aud why ſhould our acquiſitions of 1782 be held to prevent a 
 Conſlitutional Regulation i in 1799? It was indeed indiſpenſable 
that the ar arrangements of 1755 ſhould be compatible with the 
freedom of trade which had been conceded five years before ; 
and i in like u manner it is indifpenſably requiſite, (towards their 
ulidity,) chat any Conſtitutional Arrangements, hereafter 
made, ſhould be conſiſlent with the Rights which this Country 
acquired in 1782 ; and ſhould not violate the Independence 
which we then aſſerted. 


f the Britiſh Parliament had attempted, by a Statute paſ- 
tdi in England, to bind this Country to an Union, this indeed 


would have been to violate the compact of 1782: but what, 


on the contrary, has been done tte Recommendation from 
| the Throne involved a manifeſt admiſſion of Excluſive Compe- 
tence in the Parliament of this Country 'to decide upon the 


queſtion ; and the Britiſh Minilter, i in chat Speech to which 
you ſo frequently advert, has expreſely acknowledged the 


Right of the Iriſh Parliament to reject the meaſure of a La: 


| giſlative Union. Thoy the propoſal, fo far from violating the 


agreement of 1782, has afforded a fignal inſtance of adherence 


to that compact, and ſolemn recognition of the Independence 
which it ſecured. | 


Let me now . anticipate, in ſome degree, upon a topick 
which belongs to another part of a my argument, by Tuppofing, 


that inflead of having been werely pfopoled, the meaſure" of 


"> 


” | an 


- For no oppoſition to the arcaligen nt was an this ground ever mads 


er thought of. 
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- an Union had been adopted; and by enquiring, Whether ſuch 
adoption would be a violation of the compact of 1782 ? 
A moment's reflexion will convince my reader that much 
of the reaſoning, which, for another purpoſe, I have had re- 
cb urſe to, will prove that this meaſure would involve no ſuch 
e 


*F, or e Is England leſs dependent upon Ireland, 
. than this latter country is on her? clearly not. Yet a Legiſ- 
. lative Union would not encroach on a the Independence of Great 

Britain: then neither can it, include a breach of that compact 
. of. 1782, which its moſt zealous advocate cannot pretend to 
+ have done more, than render Ireland as independent of Britain, 
- as Bruain 4 is of her. 


: But Union will diminiſh the number of Iriſh repreſentatives. 
- Suppoſe I ſhould conſent to deſert the abſtract queſtion, and 
enter upon that which, regarding the terms, is not before me, 
till I may with truth reply to this objeftion,—that a repreſen- 
tation proportioned to Iriſh territory, population, reſources, 
and contribution, in an Union thoroughly identifying the in- 
- tereſts of the two countries, will be ſafficient to ſecure to Ire- 
{ Jand, as complete a participation in the privileges of the Britiſh 
- eonſtitotion,- (and what more could her warmeſt friend deſire?) 
-- as is enjoyed by the inhabitants of any Engliſh county; whoſe 
numbers would yet (if any one were filly enough to compare 
them) be found to bear no. proportion to the ſum of Britiſh 
3 repreſentation. \ 


Again; Ireland is not, by virtue of the compact of 1782, ls i 

-' dependant on Great Britain, than Scotland was on England be. 
- Jore 1706. If an Union then would infringe that independ: 
ence. which. our compact has procured, it. follows, that the 
Scottiſh Union involved a violation'of the independence of Scot- 
2 - But no loyal ſubject, or friend to order will flippantly 


Jmpeach the JE or n of a _—_ on which perbaps 
depend 


TT, 


depend the 5 of the United Parliament, - the autho- 
nty of its ſtatutes, and even the title of his Majeſty to his 
Scottiſh Crown.“ 


By the Union, the number of Scotch repreſentatives was 
abridged ; and I ſhall no otherwiſe anſwer the epithets which 


you laviſh on an analogous ſyſtem, when you deſcribe Iriſh 


Union as © a,deftruQtive and accurſed meaſure,” a ſurrender 
and annihilation of our Conſtitution,” than by ſuggeſting to 

you the ſubverſire conſequences, which lurk behind a doctrine, 
hat may taint the Acts of the Britiſh Legiſlature for near a 
century z abſolve Scotland from its allegiance, and impeach the 
title of the reigning family to the throne of that realm; or 


which at beſt will leave this great Imperial Arrangement, to de- 
pend for its ſtability on the frail baſis of acquieſcence, and of 


a2 inſufficient and ſhort-lived preſcription, which we can trace 
to have commenced in an unjuſt encroachment on the rights aud 


privileges of an Independent Nation. 


| The meaſure of Union can no otherwiſe violate that com- 


pat, on which you ſo much rely, than by trenching on the 
Independence which it guaranteed; and if ſuch would be its. 
operation in the caſe of Ireland, ſuch muſt it have been in the 
caſe of equally independent Scotland. As inveRives are not ar- 


guments, (elſe a ſpeech would be logical, in proportion as it was 
abuſive,) 1 am ſure you have too much ſenſe and candour, to 
expe that | ſhould give a farther anſwer to thoſe epithets, 


which you have laviſhed on the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union. 


You do not need to be informed, that if Union were indeed 
the annihilation of our Conſtitution, the many virtuous and en- 
lightened men who are friendly to it, would become zealous 
converts to your opinion: but thoſe perſons hold Union to in- 
dude no ſuch ſurrender ; and if their judgment be erroneous, 
yet they are to be refuted by argument, and not - frightened 
out of their 8 — by mere een aſſertion. Let moe 


oy 7 cloſt 
. Secme I to the Houſe of Hapover by an article of the Union, 
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f cloſe this pe part © of my argument, . by felegiog a few paſſages 
from the numerous "extracts, which you have incorporated into 


your Speech; and by ſubjoining a remark on the conclufiveneſs 
of ſuch documents. 


| The firſt paſſage which 1 ſhall tranſcribe, is extracted by 
you (p. 7.) from an addreſs to bis 2 Majeſty, x roted by the Houſe 
of Commons, on che 15th or April 1782, andd is as follows : 

« "The Crown of Irelaud i is inſeparably annexed to the Crown 
« of Great Britain ; on which connexion, the intereſts and 


, happineſs of both nations depend ; ' but the kingdom of Ireland 
1 a diſlin kingdom, with a Parlia ament of ber own, the ſole 
66 legiſlature thereof.” 


Upon this latter ſentence, you ſeem to me to place ſome 
reliance; but as it ſtrikes me, without the leaſt foundation. 
It is manifeſt, to any perſon who reads the paſſage, and has 
even a general notion of the tranſadtions of that period, that 
thoſe who penned the Addreſs had no intention of inſiſting on 
_ the diſlinctneſe of this kingdom, or contraſting it with the 
fituation which Union would produce; ; but merely meant to 

urge this diflinQiſs, 'a5 an argument againſt the abuſe, of 
Which they complained j and to infinuate che injuſtice of 
_ their being bound by the acts of a Parliament, is <obich they 
were not repreſented : and that this is the true interpretation of 
the paſſage i is ſo clear, from even what I have already quoted, 


thar it is almoſt ſuperfluous to ſupport it by tranſcribing the 
next ſentence, which, however, i is as follows: there is no 
& body of men competent to make laws, to bind this nation, 
er except the King, Lords, dud Commons of Ireland; nor 
any other Parliament, which hath any authority in this coun- 
cc «try, fave only the Parliament of [reland.” | 


| The next paſſages which! I tal EPI are egtrafted 
from an Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons to the Duke of 


Portland, and of the Speech with which his Grace concluded 
the Sefton, 2nd becur in pages 17 and 15 of your Speech. 


40 We“ 
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4 « We” (kay the Houſe of Commons,) <« ſhall have ſcew- 


this great national arrangement eftabliſhed'on a bafis which 


« ſecures the tranquillity of Ireland, and unites the affeAivns 
« as well as iatereſts of both kingdoms.” 


—— U—j—l—̃̃ — — —— — ——— — a 
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66 „ 


<4 your is diſtricts, that the two kibgdokis ate riow' one:; 
iadiſſolubly conticQed in unity of Coullitution, and unity of 


« Tntereſts,” 


r 


Upon. theſe paſſages I would remark, that the language 
which they hold was encouraging aud uſeful; calculated to pro- 
mote harmony between the two countries, and produce that 
laſting cordiality which it proclaimed. But with all due reſpec 
for the Speech of à Viceroy, (which yet the Conftitution recog- 
niſes as the Speech of the Miniſter,) and all proper deference for 
the Addreſs of a Houſe of Commons, 1 would obſerve, that 
both the Viceroy aud the Commons, whea they travel out of 
facts, and expatiate in conjeQures, riſk falling into thoſe errors * 
from which no human creature is exempt. There is but one 
Potentate, that I know of, who claims to be infallible, and his 
claim, the tenets of my Religion do not oblige mt to admit. 
But, if I be not bound to acquieſce implicitly in all the obiter 
opinions, which are promulged by a Viceroy, or a Houle of 
Commons, — till leſs am I obliged to ſwallow their predictious. 
When they turn Prophets, I feel myſelf warranted to doubt 
their inſpiration 3 though, in the preſent inſtance, I chule to 
ſhiſt from myſelf, an the Societies of United Iriſhmen, and 
| hordes of Iriſh traitots, the diſreſyeAtul talk of comparing 
certain events and doctrines which, we have lately witueſſed, 
with thoſe predictions which forctold the permanent tranquil- 
lity of Ireland, the mutual affect ion ol he Sifter Countries, and 


their indiffoluble « connexion, —as the inevitable conſe 2qucuces af 
the at 1 of 1782. 


T6 vent (and läst) reference, which I ſhall rather digreſs 


From the train of my ,argumeut to notice, is that which you 
make to the modification of Poyninge' law, and which will be 


{fouad 
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found in p..24.0f your Speech. That ſtatute, you ſay, * enacts 
4% that no bill ſhall paſs into. a lay in Ireland, unleſs it be re- ; 
turned under the Great Seal of Great Britain,” 


This proviſion you ſtate, with a triumph which I cannot 
underſtand. Jo me it ſeems to involve a ſignal acknowledg. 
ment, of the frailty of that bond by which theſe countries are 
connected; and to apply a weak and inadequate remedy to 
the evil which it admits. What is the cure which it ad- 
miaiflers? Forſooth the reſponſibility of an individual to the 
Parliament of Great Britain. This wonderful Noſtrum is to 
remove all the ſeparating tendencies, and acrimonies, and erup- 
tions, which may ariſe from the nature of our preſent connex ion, 
and announce the cachexy of our Imperial Conſtitution. —No: 
1.advert to the defect which this proviſion announces, and 
place little reliance on the cure which it provides. I conſider 
the law. as an, argument for a Legiſlative Union, iuaſmuch as 
I do not eſtimate the vigour of a man, by the number of his 
une. or the * ol a houſe by the number of its props, 


* naw bailded my examination of thoſe documents to 
which. you refer, I return from that ſhort digreſſion which, in, 
noticing the laſt of them, I have made; aud cloſe the anſwer 
which 1 bare endeavoured to give to this part of your Argu- 


ment, by admitting, io the very language which you have 
choſen. to aJopt,. * that the adjuſtmenc of 1782 was final: that 


by i. the Conſtitution of Ircland was fully and perfectly cſta- 


« bliſhed ; and that no Conſtitutional Queſtion can cxiſt, to 
as juterrupt the harmony of the two countries. | 


| But, as the adoption of Union by an Iriſh Parliament, inde- 
pendent, and uncontroled, would not unſettle that final ad · 
jaſlment, which did no more than aſſert the Independence of 
that Parliament, —as the mode in which the meaſure of Union 
has been introduced, ſo far from afſailing that (( full and per- 
« fe cliabliſument” of our independence, which was ſecured 

ta 


* Page 31. 32. 
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to us in 1782, has, on the contrary, at the riſk of loſing this 


great meaſure, moſt ſolemnly and explicitly recogniſed that 


independence,—as Union is no“ Conſtitutional Queſtion,” 

but an Imperial Arrangement ſubmitted to the wiſdom of our 
Parliament, and which that Parliament is competent to reject, 

—and above all, as I acquieſce in the propoſution contained in 
his Majeſty's Anſwer to an AdJreſs in 1782, that * the con- 
©« ſtitutional connexion between Great Britain and Ireland, is 
« eſſential to the intereſts and happineſs of both nations,” '— 
I am, for theſe reaſons, unable to diſcover how that poſition on 
which you ſo rely,—that the adjuſtment of 1782 was final— 


| is at all material to the preſent queſtion ; and 1 am ready to 


adopt a meaſure, which, without repealing that recognition of 
the Independence of Ireland, ſeems calculated to give ſtabilty 


do its connexion with Great Britain. 


In denying the ſettlement of 1782 to have been final, it 
feems that Mr. Pitt meant to aſſert yo more than 1 do. —He 
could not mean to deny, that that arrangement put a final 
period to all Britiſh claims of legiſlating for this country, nd 
all doubts reſpecting Iriſh Independence. That he did not in- 
tend to diſpute this, he bas very unequivocally proved, by an 


Explicit admiſſion of the Independence of our Parliament, and 


its competence to reje& the meaſure which was ſubmited to its 


conſideration —He ſeems merely to have deprecated a perver- 
Gon of this truth, 'to the purpoſes of falſchood ; and, while he 


\ admitted that the compact of 1782 was a final ſettlement of 


all controverſies, to have denied that it was 4 Ana abolition of the 
inherent powers of Parliament : that it extinguiſhet or abridged 
the deliberative or (internally) legiſlative capacities of either 


legiſlature; ot debarred the Iriſh Parliament from the unalien- 
able right of employing t the ſupreme authority of the State, to- 


wards attaining the permanent welfare of the Empire —This, 
L apprehend, was all that he denied; and heartily do I concur 
in the denial : deliberately do I record my diſſent from thoſe 


Hh who 
eb P. 13. 12 
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1 — bat, in accompliſhing an Union, the Britiſh 
-or 1 Rar mut, would violate the final ſettlement of ed. 


* * 

3 not fate mm {as I have yot the printed copy 
before, me,) and therefore. I do not attempt to ſtate at all, the 
Speech of the Britiſh Mivifter : 1 werely ſaggeſt, that he : ap- 
pars to have made no aſſertion, ſubſtantially different from 
mise, upon this queſtion, The immenſe ſyperiority of his ta- 
Tents, and political knowledge over mine, may! have prevented 
bim from. treating the ſubject as 1 have done. He, for inftance, 
wap have dwelt on the preſumption which ariſes, from what 
F males in the Britiſh Parliament on the 17th of May, 1782, chat 
fame further, meaſures of conftitution, were then i in the contem- 
- platipn, of the Britiſh Legiſature.* 


«The fag” (you tell us) 60 ſeems tobe, that the reſolution in 
{ © reſpeR _tofutare-meaſures had commerce, only, in view. 4 


In we above paſſage Jou appear to admit ſome further ar- 
range ments to have been in, contemplation ; Which. whether 
- they were commercial, you can but conjeQure, and we may 
be allowed to doubt. But ſu ppoſe they ere. Still the fact 
ſfopplies this inſerepce, that = compact of 1782 did not pre- 
clade the Parliaments of theſe countries from keeping up a 
Fiendly and ſederative. intercourſe, and entering into ſuch new 
. . compaQts as circumſtances might require. And why not into 
political, as well as commercial compact ? The Agreement 
0 25 had decided a a point in iſſue: it, had pat an end to con- 
- royerſ 7, not to intercourſe, between the countries; aud they 
i, gompatibly with the 15.7 that contract, were at Hlberty 
10 enten on any new treaty, political or commercial ; provided, 
in conchifling o or abandoning ! it, the Iriſh Parliament was al- 
lowed to exerciſe as uncontroled' a Uiſctetion as the Britiſh ; 
= „ ad, ig ſhort, provided the baſis of the tranſa&ion was an'ac- 
». kyowledgment of that independegce which we eſtabliſhed in 
1782. But the Addreſs of the Iriſh Commons to his Majeſty, 


at that period, haviog (with truth) denied that any other 
ws * Parliament 


® P. 129. + F. a1. 
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00 Perlamegt bath authority i in this country, * only the 
« Parliament of Ireland,” 5 therefore a Legiſlative Union would 
diſturb the ſettlement of 4782 ! —I deny the concluſion. It i is 
only one of the numerons forms, i in which the unproved and 
untenable aſſertion appears, that, after Union, the Supreme 
Authority would not continue veſted in the Parliament of 
Ireland ; and can have no influence on any minds, but thoſe 
which confound, DiſtinQneſs with Independence, ang Union 
with Sbordination. After Union, the power of legiflating for 
this country would ſtill remain veſted in the Parliament of 
Ireland, if, at this day, the Parliament of England be that 
of Yorkſhice, or the Parliament of Ireland be that of 
Dublin ; and, if the contraſt between the number of Iriſh and, 
Britiſh Repreſentatives in the United Parliament, were leſs filly. 
and deluſiye, than I contend it is, ſtill, of the inferiority on the 
part of Ireland [ wight ſays, as on another oceaſion vou have 
done, that * if it created a theoretick Sirence 2 in the coull;. 
© tution of. the two kingdoms, which renders ours inferior, it 
« is one, not injurious to us, but neceſſary from our ſituation 
in the Empire, and which ſecures Union and Connexion on, 
« a. firm and laſting baſis. . With far more juſtice may this, 
language be appropriated to the meaſure which I am, fapport- 
ing, than to the more invidious, yet leſs effeQyal, one to winch 


you apply it. „4 . Gr een I 4 


* 


Union would praportiqn Iriſh Legiſlative, weight to the 
importance of this copntry, in point of territory, &c. and thus 
that inferiority, (which, when our intereſts were identified, 
muſt befides, be uninjurious,) would be one : ariling from our 
phyſical ſituation, and derived rather | from the law of nature 
nan of convention but the wodifcation of Poynings' Law, 
which you extol,* for having put, one e of the co-ordinate 2 
of the /ndependent Iriſh Parliament in ' abſolute 4 
the wu Legiſlaturę this flatute, I *. with lich 

D you. 

9 This anſwer will alſo oy to p. 8,—where the ſame reaſoning is 


inſinuated in the following paſfage :—* While Arfand retains a Parliaz 
ment, ſhe has the means of redreſs,” 


T P. 24. * P. 24 and 23. 
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you admit that the boaſted arrangement of 1782 would have 


been imperfeR; || lamely and incompletely achieves its pur- 


| Poſe of ſtrengthening the connexion, by delivering Iriſh Inde- 
' petidence into the guardianſhip. of a Britiſh Miniſter, and thus 


proportioning our inferiority, not to our relative natural ſitua- 


tion, but to the poſſible caprice, or ignorance, or wickedneſs, or 


uſurping policy of an Individual, or a Cabinet] will ad- 
mit, what it might be diſreſpectful to aſſert, that the arrange- 


ment of 1782 was imperfect, (and if ſo, its deficiencies were 


in ſupplied by the ſtatute which 1 have juſt noticed) but it, in 
my opinion, laid a glorious foundation for that meaſure, which 
I ſtill conceive to be neceſſary, towards permanently conſolidat- 
ing the ſtrength and intereſts of the Empire: it raiſed us from 
that ſubſervient ſituation, in which England might have dic- 
tated to us the terms of Union ; and by reſtoring or afſerting 
the Independence of this country, it enabled us to treat on 
equal terms, and to dictate, in our turn, the only Union we 


would accept. 1 will not diſparage that ſettlement which 


fixed the Conſtitution of this kingdom, by, on the one hand, 
forgetting that it has raiſed us to a ſituation, from whence 'we 
can treat ſecurely and advantageouſly with the Siſter Country; 


or, on the other hand, by inſiſting that it has paralyſed our Par- 


liament, and precluded them from direQing thofe powers which 
a Supreme Legiſlature muſt poſſeſs, towards accompliſhing what 


they deem conducive to the — of the Iriſn People. 


"FE A * 


Bat, 6 if the 2 of 1982. was 1 why 
« were not the meaſures followed up to their completion ?”* 
Why was not an Union then accompliſhed ? many cauſes may 
have prevented it. Perhaps! this was not preciſely the further 
meaſure, which was in the contemplation of the miniſtry of 


chat day: perhaps the prejudices, or if you pleaſe, the tem- 


per of the Iriſh people, were not then ſuch as to-promiſe a 


cordial reception of the meaſure: to have offered Union, when 


we demanded n have ſeemed: a ſort of 


jealous 
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9 
jealous compromiſe, aud brought a ſuſpicion upon the project, 
as if it were ſomething leſs valuable than what our Parliament had 
alked. . In the excited ſtate of the Iriſh mind, at that day; it 


might have been impolitick to have afforded them even a leſs 
pretext for jealouſy and diſcontent: nay, the cooleſt Iriſh patriot- 


iſm—if an Union had been then propoſed—might have plau- 
ſibly, at leaſt, objected to the incorporation of the countries, 


under the relative circumſtances in which they ſtobd: might have 
demanded a recoguition of Iriſh Independence, as a preliminary 
ſecurity for our obtaining Union, om beneficial and honourable 
terms, and meantime required a trial of the effects of this In- 


dependence, as a: reaſonable experiment, and one gratifytag 


to the feelings of a proud and generous people. If any evils 
have ariſen from Independence, yet before it had exiſtence, 
they could not be felt, and might not be foreſeen. The trial, 
however, has now been fully made. It is ſince 1782, that the 
Commercial Propoſitions have been refuſed, that the tran- 
ſaction-of the Regency has taken place, and that bills, for 
Parliamentary Reform, have fortunately been rejected, which, 
if they had paſſed, (as they might have done) would have 
ſapped the connexion, by deſtroying the ſimilitude of the Im · 
petial Par liaments, and giving Ireland a Legiſlature, differently 
conſtituted from that of Britain. It is ſince 1782, that 
France has become a monſter, devaſtating Europe, and mani- 

feſting ſuch diſtinguiſhed hoſtility to Britain, as calls upon us, 
to conſolidate the defenſive force of that empire, of which, you 
admit, we form © a conſtituent and inſeparable part.“ It is 
within the ſame interval, that under French auſpices, ſeparatiſm 


has flouriſhed ſo formidably in this country, and ripened to a 


Rebellion, of which, (ſpite of the perpetual pledge of amity,” t 
by which we were pronounced to have been indiffolubly con- 
nected, t in 1782, ) the object was not to ſtrengthen our con- 
nexion with Great Britain. ' It is ſince 1782, that religious 
diſcord has aſſumed a character of ſo much animpſity, as to 
ſuggeſt, that whilſt, on the one hand, it may, in our /preſeng 

fituation, 
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es Gituation, be dangerous to grant; it may, on the other hand, 
- | ( if 2 a divided! people i * an exit] be impolitick to withhold. 
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Theſe fereral Fats las eireumſtanees, and the refleQions 
which they ſupply,” may have furniſhed many arguments for 


ail Union; which did not offer themſelves in 1782; and, by 
reducing theory to practioe, may have conſiderably ſtrengthened 


thoſe reaſons, which exiſted even then: in ſhort, there are 
© a thoufandobvious cauſes, which may have prevented the accom- 
Pliſhment af an Union at that period, and which it would 


be nearly as little difficult, as it would be material to enume- 


rate. And, if after all, the meaſure has been too long delayed, 


Joes it follow that it ought in prudence to be finally abau- 


 Yoned? and this, at a moment, when the events paſling in the 
world demonſtrate its expedience, emphatically and clearly; 


and even | render i it doubtful, whether Union ought not to be 


adopted, on terms leſs advantageous than it is in our power to 
enſure? In vain do you aſk © what reliance we can place 
* on the Britiſh Miniſter's adherence to any compaRQ, on 


« which he might reft his projeQed Union, if he has already 
* violated a compact ſolemnly made and ratified “ Your 


queſtion aſſumes that the agreement of 1782 has been in- 


fringed ; a poſition, which I have denied, and, us I hope, dil. 


proved. But this renowned adjuſtment; (which you are miſ- 
taken in ſuppoſing that Union will diſturb,) has ſhowered 
« down upon us, bleſſings, trade, and affluence,” g almoſt in- 


_ calculable. After having begged to except from this liſt of 


bleſſing ehe internal diſcord he attempts at ſeparation— 
the deep- laid conſpiracies—the rebellion and invaſion, which 


we have witneſſed—and are ſtill witneſſing, and which have all 
| occurred fince 1782, I would expreſs my doubt, whether theſc 


advances in commercial proſperity are fairly attributable to 
the adjuſtment in queſtion. Without the aid of any adjult- 
went, if we believe Roſe and Chalmers, (nay, if we do not ſhut 
our eyes on an obtruſive truth) Great Britain has in the ſame 
pang, made ** as enormouſly min thoſe, which 


Vie 
P. 33. & P. 34, 
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ſhe had made in former periods. We canvot impute theſe to 
any thing that paſſed in 1782. Why then ſhould we trace the 
accelerated progreſs of Iriſh proſperity to the conſtitutional 
oecurrences of that period ? Events, from which might have 
been more naturally expected that domeſtick content, and trau- 
quillity, which they have utterly failed to produce! Why may 
we not rather attribute ſuch rapid ſtrides to affluence, to thoſe 
cauſes, whatever they be, which have aggrandiſed Great 
Britain, and conſider them as our portion of the common benefits 
af imperial greatueſa, and as a motive for ſtrengthening that con- 
nexion, from whence they have flowed ? From our free trade, 
they may indeed be in a great degree derivable : but that 
freedom will not be abridged by Union, and was not acquired 
in 1782. | 


I have already proteſted againſt being held to any more ftri& 
arrangement, than a mere regular purſuit of your reaſoning will 
ſupply :—I am anſwering your argument, and cannot, if I 
wiſhed it, be more ſyſtematick than you are; unleſs I deviate 
from that courſe which you have preſcribed, and to which it is 
my buſineſs jo. adheręe.— Therefore, having followed you in 
your inveſtigation of the ad juſtment « of 1782, having digreſſed 
with you from the tranſactions of that period, and <oith you re- 
eurred to them again, I now ASCOMPANY vou to the diſcuſſions 
of 1785. 


TE 


The Duke of Rutland, at the opening of the Seſſion, re- 
| commends « to the earneſt inveſtigation” of Parliament & thoſe 
T objects of trade and commerce, between Great Britain and 
« Ireland,” (you ſay * mark the expreſſion,” ) ** which Bad 
e not, yet . their complete adju Vuſtment. he meaning of 
theſe expreſſions is fufficicntly apparent: they were made uſe- 
of on the ſubjeRt « of commerce, merely, and involze no more 
than the aſſertion which you yourſelf make, that from 1782 
no advance was made as to commerce in general, except 


40 „ what 
+ Granted by the Britiſh Parliament, 
T P. 16, 
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* what was done by Yelverton's Bill ;***-—the inadequacy of 
which you had ſhewũ in page 30, and alſo ſhewed by your 
ſupport. of the commercial arrangement in 1785. And you 
muff allow me to take this occaſion of acquieſcing in the truth of 
your poſition, in page 45, that «* to ſelect general expreſſione 
*« made-uſe of on the ſubjeR of commerce, and apply them to 
*« the ſubjeR of Conſtitution, ſhews no great candour in reaſon- 
«*«.ing.” This doctrine of yours alſo applies ta the obſervation 
which you make on another part of the Duke of Rutland's 
Speech, in which he ſtates a common intereſt in treaties with 


1 foreign States, as forming a bond of mutual connexion.” + 


This paſſage you contralt with Lord Caſtlereagh's opinion, 
fin-which I moſt heartily acquieſce) that the conſideration of 
the federattve relations of the Britiſh Empire, with foreign 
States, furniſhes ſtrong inducements to a Union. You forget, 
that the Duke ſpoke merely of commercial treaties ; and that 
(as you very properly remark) © to ſelect expreſſions, made uſe 
© of on one ſuhject, and apply them to auother, ſhews no great 
% candour in reaſoning.” e 


With reſpe& to your own conduct at this laſt - mentioned 
period, far be it from me to make, what after all might be an 


. unſucceſsful attempt, in-demonſtrating your inconſiſtency, to de- 


tect ſpots ĩn the political character of a man, ſo ſuperior to my- 
ſelf. In ſhortly contraſting your paſt, and preſent conduct, my 
abje& ĩs only to tempt you to reviſe the latter; or, if I cannot 
accompliſh this, then to leſſen the weight of your authority 
againit. me, by balancing one opinion of yours againſt the 

other. 4 mn 5 Dam 3 n oa ttt of 
You admit yourſelf to have ſaid, in 1785, © that things 
& could not remain as they were: that commercial -jealouſy 
« was rouſed, and would encreaſe with two Independent Legi- 
« fatures, if theſe did not mutually declare the principles where - 
« by their powers ſhould be ſeparately employed, in directing 
© the common concerns of trade; and that without this united 
— | 66 intereſt 
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« intereſt of commerce, political Union would receive many 
« ſhocks ;. and ſeparation of intereſt muſt threaten ſeparation of 
« connexion.” In vain, Sir, would you dilute the ſtrong effect 

of . theſe aſſertions, and ſoften the contraſted colouring with 
which they relieve your preſent. condu&t.—On what occaſion, 
and for what purpoſe, did you make uſe of theſe poſitions ?— 
to ſhew that the two Legiſlatures ſhould enter into a compact, 

(for this is what was propoſed) reſpecting the mode of forming 

their commercial regulations. When you declared that things 
could not remain as they were, your meaning, excluſively, and 
evidently, was that ſuch a compact was neceſſary to the ſecu- 
rity of the connexion: when you obſerved that the jealouſy, 

which was rouſed, would encreaſe with two Independent Legi- 
ſlatures,. — you manifeſtly implied that this diſtinctneſs was preg- 
nant with dangers to the connexion, which required the cor- 

region of ſome imperial eompact, that, qualifying this iode- 

pendence, ſhould be binding upon both ;—and in adding that, 
without that commercial Union, (which nothing but this com- 
paR. could permanently ſecure,) the political Union would be 

expoſed to ſhocks, which would threaten the connexion, — you, 

in my mind, promulged a doctrine, which was as true, as it is 
irreconeileable with youb prefent Wann | ; 


Any ha interpretation than this which I have given of 
the pallages above cited, would render them impertinent to the 
propoſitions , which you employed them to ſupport. How 


then can you now aſſert that thingsydo not remain as they 


were, When you are aware, that no compact has been entered 
into? and that the Iriſh Parliament is not bound to conform 
to the Britiſh laws, which may be made teſpecting certain mat- 
ters of trade and navigation? or, how can you deſire that 
things ſhould not be modified, when you admit they caunot re- 
main as they are? f and that the ſecurity of the connexion is 
endangered by the want of that compact, which, in conſequence 
of bene of ' our Legiſlatures, has been rejected: — 


| " be , 
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The paſſing (you ſay) © of the Comercial Propoſitions 
<< puto à law, would have completely anſwered all the purpoſes 
< of the preſent project. (of Union:) without acquieſcing in' 
the rectitude of this doctrine, 1 may yet -remark that they 
have not paſſed into a law, and therefore, that, eren con- 
a to n own n principles, a Union m be neceſſary. * * 


But dhingd, you tell us, have not coat as they were. 
«The evil, of commercial jealoufies, acting upon the laws - 
«of two independent Legiſlatures, has been remedied by the 
good ſenſe, and mutual intereſt of euch country, from time 
et totime paſſing all laws neceſſary, to pre vent the inconvenience 
e commercial jealouſies.“ + Sir, the danger is, that the 


exerciſe, by diſtinẽt legiflatures, of their undoubted privileges, 


may produce imperial diſſenſion z and that the good ſenſe of 
the countries, in baving as yet prevented the mifchief from 
afifing; hat annihilated that riſk, which ſprings eternally, and- 
mevitably, from ſuch a legiſlative organization, is a poſition, 
it is more ere than it is eaſy, to demonſtrate. 


3 — Ping $54 178 3 5 2 — the all- heal- 
ing: eficacy of this good ſenſe, when you argued ſo ſtrongly 


for the neceſlity of a commercial compact; nor does it afford 


an uninſſructive leſſon of human prejudice, and inconſiſtency, 
to find a perſon of your diſtinguiſhed ſagacity and talents, in 
in one place, conſidering the Great Seal of Britain to be a 


detter ſecurity, than the good ſenſe of Ireland, for a continu- 


ante of the connexion between the two countries; and, in 


another place, f preferring the junction, which this good ſenſc, 


you ſay, hes formed, to the guaranty which a ſolemn com- 
paſt would beſtow; though a cafuilt might doubt whether 
that roll of parchment, which you ſo deſpiſe, be a more frail 
affurance than the piece of wax, in which you place ſuch 
implicit confidence. Some, I know; have *puſhed this ebn- 
* ä farther then: mo do, and even extended 

| their 
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ir faertlegious irreverence to wax, On their arrogance, 2 
parchment, adorned with the Great Seal of England on its right 
fide, and of Ireland on its left, can make no impreſſion of re- 
ſpect. They affirm, (but they are calumniators of our Conſti- 
tution) that Iriſh independence (which they admit to be re · 
markably well-founding words) is no where to be found, 
but in certain rolls of parchment, called 22 Geo. III. c. 53, 
und 23 Geo: III. c. 28; and theſe, they are fo far from re- 
ſpecting, that they quite miſtake their operation, which they 
conceive to have been (L was about to ſay, purely of a com- 
mercial nature, and to have eretted an-Irift ariſtocracy into a 
company, for excluſively carrying on the trade of Jobbing; and 
of Parlament. This commerce they indeed contend to have 
flouriſhed under their protection, but doubt whether the proſ- 
perity of the country has advanced in proportion: whether 
the commodity in which they traffick—T mean connexion 
was not ſecured as well to England, and leſs expenſively and 
gallingly to this country, before their ariſtocratick monopoly 
had acerued; and whether, in ſhort, Britth zſcendaney might 
not, with as much advantage to both kingdoms, have remained 
in the keeping of an Engliſh Parliament, as been transferred to 
Iriſh Commiſſioners, to adminiſter. Nay; they inſiſt, thut by 
the ingenuity of Britiſh Councils, this wax and- parchment 
has been manufactured into a maſk, beneath which, Engliſh: 
Superiority, wearing the features of Iriſh Independence, has 
ranged without control, and been Teſs ſuſceptible of cbnfifie- 


ment, within the limits of that aſcendant,” which, (1 ſpeak” 


this ſeriouſly) Britain ought ro poſſeſs : which belongs to oi 
fituation; and is neceſſary to our connexion ; ſince I hold it 
for a maxim, that this country mult be united with, or ſepa- 


rate from, or in a certain degree practically deperient . 
Britain. | f 


OY _—E . Sir, in 1785, to have very fighally 
recorded your concurrence in my doctrine, as to the propriety 
of ſuch control. I mean by the ſupport which I apprehend 
you gave to propoſitions that were refiſted: by Meſſrs. Plood 
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and Grattan, on the ground. of their © interfering with the Legi 
flative Authority of the Iriſh Parliament, —violating. that com- 
pa of 1782, on which. you now ſo much rely,—and . putting 
an end to the free Coultitution of Ireland. And as, in truth, 
that commercial ſyſtem went to bind this country in certain 
caſes, by the acts of a Parliament in which /be was nat repre- 
fented, (by pledging her to the adoption of ſuch acts when 
made, and thus fo far diveſtiag her of all Legiſlative Freedom ) 
I am the more ſurpriſed at your conflitutional ſcruples about a 
Union, which would not bind Ireland by the acts of any legi- 
flature, but one in which Ber ariflecracy, wealth, and population, 
were adequately repreſented ; and I cannot eaſily reconcile your 
affirmation, that not * an atom of our Conſtitution” + was ſur- 
rendered by the plan which you recommended in 1785,—with 
your poſition that the ſyſtem now propoſed involves its utter 
_ annihilation. To me that meaſure ſeems ſomewhat more than 
merely eligible, which, by identifying even to vulgar eyes, the 
-intereſts of both countries, will appeaſe the factions, and pro- 
- mote the wealth and tranquillity of . this :—which,. inſtead of 


"deſtroying the ſubſtance of our-eſtabliſhment, will animate its 
_ lifeleſs forms with the pure and genuine ſpirit of the Britiſh con- 


Kitution, and give it a vigour that ſhall ſcatter bleſſings 


nen this en drooping land. 


But will Union produce theſe advantages to our country ?— 
"This, T admit, is the real queſtion. The intrinſick merits of 
the meaſure form the true matter for our diſcuſſion; to which 


_ the competence of Parliament, and the compact of 1782, are 


about as pertinent as Lord Macartney's embaſſy to China. 


Fon aſk, 4 what defets, tending to ſeparation, the preſent 
ſtate of our connexion involves ? For my part I diſcern enow 
5 to 


gee Woodſall's Sketeh of the Debate; and N. B. Thaz theſe obſerva 


"Hons of Mefirs, F. and G. were applied to the. Bil of Mr. Orde, which 
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to produce difficulty in ſelection, and tediouſneſs in enumeration. 
If our Independence be real, I ſee a range of poſſible difſenſi- 
ons, as wide as is the ſphere of legiſlative dominion in a ate. 
I ſee that jealouſy, which will be apt to miſtake acts of animo- 
ſity, for aſſertions of independence, conſpiring with a thouſand ' 
nameleſs contingencies, to turn this theory into practice; to 
Jooſen the connexion, and . ſtrike the Crown into the hazard.“ 
If our Independence were merely nominal, the thing would be 
ſtill worſe : it might involve a dependance the more galling, 
and aggravated, becauſe concealed: at all events, it would be 
a fraud ; and would contaminate, and render odious, that con- 
nexion, of which it made a part ; whilſt it might expoſe our 
oſtenſibly independent Parliament to the diftruſt and abhor- 
rence of the people; might bring their molt meritorious acts, 
and thoſe moſt neceſſary towards ſupporting the connexion, 
into ſuſpicion, and makethempaſsfor ſymptoms of corrupt ſervi- 
lity. Again, if our Independence were, as it might be, ſome- 
thing fluQuating between reality and name,—ſubſtantial on 
ſome occaſions, and but apparent upon others, —it ſeems to me, 
that the likely conſequence would be, its combining the miſ- 
chiefs of both ſyſtems: in any of the three caſes, I diſcern in 
our diſtinctneſs, (that is to ſay, in the theory of out preſent 
relation to Britain,) a ſtore of weapons, whereof faction might 
avail itſelf, to wound and ſever a-connexion fo frail,” that even 
a pique between two individuals,-on oppoſite ſides of the chan- 
nel, might give to its friends ſome reaſonable ground for 
trembling, _ 


If, in our preſent Imperial Arrangements, Ga Jurk theſe 
tendencies to diſruption, have the'fituation and'viewsof France 
ſo little aided their effe&, as to render it unwiſe in us to vreſt 
from our foe, the arms which we had inadvertently committed 

to his hands? Have ſeparatiſts at home looked idly at the 
weakneſs of our ſyſtem, or profited by that weakneſs, in attempt- 
ing its deftruQion? Has our populace manifeſted ſuch a contented 
fondneſs for the preſent eſtabliſhment, or that celebrated 
compact of 1782, which ſecured it, as that we need entertain 
fears. 
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fears/of modilyiog it, leſt we might thereby damp the loyalty, 
evinced by our liege pikemen, at Roſs, or Vinegar Hill? 


The hiſtory of (would I could ay the late) rebellion, —the _ 


deſcents pon our coaſts,--the fatigues of our Yeomanry,—the 
ſtern, thoughneceſſary, proviſions of our Legiſlature, the ſcenes 
of ſcoutging in our metropolis, the multitude of our troops, 
with all the train of conſoling details, which attend on civil 

diſcord and diſaffection, accompanied with the comments of the 
empty, arrogant, and applauded Tone—will ſupply anſwers 

to ſome of the enquiries which I have made, and ſuggeſt whe- 
ther the defects of our ſyſtem be practical or merely theoretick. 


But you, Sir, can find only two defects even ſuggeſted : : 
et the one of Peace and War, tuctbalng treaties ; the other of 


* a Regeney. 


As toche firſt; you ſay, that as the two kingdoms may hap- 
pen to diſſent from each other, ſo z diſagreement between two 
Houſes of Parliament may take place; and therefore the argu- 
memt which proves the expediency of conſolidating the King- 


doms, would go to recommend a conſolidation of the two Houſes | 


45 e 


Thisreaſoning appears liable to ſome ED objeRions; which 
I ſhalltake the liberty of offering: without much n. 
geſting them as they occur. 


Firſt. One Empire, with two Legiſlatures, is ſomewhat aua- 
logous ta the idea-of one man, 'with two. wills; and is indeed lit- 
tle ſhort of a contradiQion in-terms-: therefore, that the legiſla 
tive-powers of -an empire ſhould not be ſcattered, but concen- 
trated, is at leaſt deſiruble, if not eſſential, to conſtituting and 
giring exiſtence tu the Empire. 


But one Legiſlaturezconſiſtingof dillinct branches, i is perfeAly ; 
8 — in 227 of. theory and highly beneficial 1 in point of 


a Therefore, 
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Therefore, legiſlatively to bleadtwokingdoms, if they be parts 
of one Empire, would be to removean inconſiſtency, and obtaia 
a good; whereas, to conſolidate two branches of the Legiſlature, 
would be to produce a miſchief, and this without the pretext 
of having had any auomaly to remove. 


The Britiſh Legiſlature i is divided into diſtin& Ew 
becauſe the community, which it repreſents, is ſplit into dif- 
ſerent intereſts : but the kingdoms of the Britiſh Empire have 
but one intereſt, if properly underſtood; and therefore the 
neceſſity for diviſion does not exit. | | 


It contributes to conſtitutional freedom, to have the branches 
of a Legiſlature diſtin&: it contributes to imperial energy, to 
bave the Legiſlative of the empire conſolidated, not diſperſed. 


If two Houſes of Parliament diſagree—the effe& is, that the 
meaſure falls to the ground; and iu matters of internal regula - 
tion, this may happen without ill conſequence; but how languid 
will the Empire. be, if in great imperial concerns it muſt remain 
inactive, paralyſed by the diſagreement of its two Legiſlatures! 


Why are the Houſes of the Britiſh Legiſlature kept dilin& ? 


In order to give them an opportunity of diſagreeing with effeQ: 
in order to give efficacy and operation to their diſagreement'; - 
and make each of the branches a check upon the other. 


When you preſcribe® ſeparate Legiſlatures, for the Britiſh 
Empire, is it with a view to give efficacy to tlicir difſenfions? 


If it be not, you cannot ſupport your meaſure, on the theory 
on which the conſtruction of the Britiſh Parliament is founded: 


if it be, you do not niuch conſult either the tranquillity or N 
gour of the Empire. 


The Britiſh ſyſtem of Legiſlative balance is compounded af 
threr parts; aud involves in it a prinoiple as well of Union, as 
an 1 poſſeſſes, in the Royal Eſtate, a guide to 

b | the 
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-» *the. annals of 1785 and 1789 would be ſufhcient to contraditt 
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not to be the ſame; and therefore the addreſs of both 
- /Hovſes of the Iriſh Parliament in 1789, appears to me to hare 
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the Jeliberations: of the other two,—and middle term, which 
connects and conſolidates them into one Parliament.—But in 
your Imperial Syſtem, I perceive the ſeeds of nothing, bnt 
-wranigle and repulſion. It is compoſed of but two eſtates, It 
provides amply for diſſenſion; but nothing for harmony. 


His Majeſty has, indeed, at the opening of the preſent ſeſſion, 
in his Spe ech to both Legiſlatures, leſs remembered their dil- 
tinctneſs, than that they formed a great council of the empire, 
But you-condemn the Minifter who adviſed this Speech: you 
applaud the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, which declined the 
royal guidance to deliberation ; aud inveigh againſt the pre- 
ſumption of the Britiſh Legiſlature, in haviug paid more at- 
tention tothe recommendation of the Crown. 


« One wake more on this ſubjeR, and I have done. 


| You ſay that Theory ſays the two Houſes of Legiſlature 
« may diſagree ; and that theory only. ſays the ſame of the 
* * ſeparate Parliaments of the two n 7 


Iaafwer, that if theory had (which it has not, or they 

- rould not have been ſo divided, ) affirmed that the Houſes of 
Parliament might miſchueroufly difagree, it would bave been 
amply and repcatedly refuted by practice; whereas, if the 
ſame theory had denied that the Independent Parliaments of 
the empire might. moſt importantly and alarmingly diſſent, — 


| them. —Nay, - the hiſtory of the latter year might r render it 
doubtful whether you were warranted i in pronouncing* * it 
ne unnecgſſary to ſbew that, by law,.. the Executive is, and 

„ over muſt te, the ſame, and <oith the ſame con ſiitutional. power: 


« in each kingdom.” —Powers limited and unlimited ſeem 


given us an Executive, with different, conſtitutional powers 
from thoſe, which were __ to be conferred ig England. I ſay 
from 
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from thoſe which were likely to be conferred in England; 
for the Britiſh Parliament had not as yet appointed any 
Regent ; and therefore, by our promptitude, we riſked 
having an Executive different as well in perſon, as in 
powers. The Regency Bill, which was lately introduced, 
and in ſupport of which you made the Speech which has 
produced my preſent Letter, admits that, upon that memorable 
occaſion, the diſtinctneſs of our Imperial Legiſlatures did not 
obviouſly contribute to the ſtability of our Iniperial Connexion. 
That (not declaratory but enaQting) bill has, however, made 
many other inadvertent admiſſions, beſides the deliberate. one 
which I have noticed: — for having no otherwiſe eſcaped from 
one claſs of valid objections, than by expoſing itſelf to others 
of equal force,—in its text and its annotations, * its pro- 
viſtons and its rejection, it reluctantly admitted—that the evil 
which it had recogniſed, it could not cure; and that none 
but an empiric would attempt purifying an acrimonious habit, 
by clapping a plaiſter of baſilicon to the eruption. 


But, ſuppoſing the ' preſent ſtate of our connexion to be 
deſective, you doubt whether the defect be more than theore- 
tick, and reprobate Union; as a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. 
You illuſtrate the queſtion, by the caſe ofJuries from the vici- 
nage +.—l have too ſincere a reſpeR for ancient eſtabliſhments, 
to attempt impeaching this legal proviſion with reſpect to ju- 
ries. But having got on what may, perhaps, be truly called 
the dunghill of my profeſſion, let me ſuggeſt to you that the 
* wiſdom and liberality of latter times, guided probably by 
experience, has greatly detrafted from the force of your 
- Iltuftration. The ftatute (of Anne, I believe,) which, inſtead 
of packing juries from the ward, direded them to be ſum- 
moned from the body of the county at large, — gave a moſt 
chriſtian-like enlargement to the culprit, or ſuitor's neigh- 
' bourhood ; and reſembled (fo far as the analogy which 
a aan n | you | 
© ® The clauſes which had been firuck out in Committee, were printed 
in the form of Notes to the Bill, and were as much at variance with the 


chuſes which had been let to ſtand, as theſe latter were inconſiſtent 
amongſt themſelves. 
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you have choſen is juſt,)-veferring the ſuits of the Iti ſh mw 
to the trivuaal 1 an Imperial Parliament. 


"Bebides; = ps contemplates, and carrefts, thoſe 00 preju- 
*X dices, animoſities, and friendſhips,” which you notice, and 
to which you ſoppoſe it blind. Where there is reaſon to ſuſ- 
pet chat a fair trial cannot be had in the vicinage, (though 
that vicinage embraces the whole of a county,) the cqurts, to 
prevent injuſtice, will change the venue.—But prejudices, 
alas ! will ſpread themſelves from counties to provinces, and 
may taint an entire kingdom at the laſt! and if a ſvitor people 
ſhogld.diſtraſt the impartiality 1 of the grand inqueſt, how 


oſſure them, but in changing the venue, by an Union ? 


But local knowledge is the very efſence of a jury s Capacity 
« to adminiſter its functions ?”*—Be it ſo; will not Ireland 
return a pannel to the United Parliament ? Is a jury of the 
county of Louth leſs qualified to perform its functions, fitting 
in Dublin, than if it ſat in the town of Drogheda ?—Ang 
may not the Imperial Parliament combine poſſeſſion of local 
knowledge, with exemption from local prejudice ? Or will you 
complain that, on this grand inqueſt of the empire, the repre- 
ſentatives of its . as well as of its. Iriſh diſtri, claim 
to 2 7 | 


Bat the Bü Miniſter's object in preſſing a Union is tar- 
ation If the grant of eight millions which has been made this 
year, and which you notice, might alone be ſufficient to refute 
your imputation. . But ſappoſe it were not; the man who 
aſter. having obſerved, even curſorily, our hiſtory for ſome years 
back, —after baving glanced bis eye npon the preſent ſtate of 
Ireland, aud the world, and looked as far into our future 
(civil and religious) proſpeQs as he dares, «can ſee no motive, 
but a pecuniary one, ſor defiring a Legiſlacive Unjon, and 
align no views but of finance and taxes, to the Miniſter who 
propoſes it, muſt have a mind very differently conſtituted from 
mine. Blind and weak that Miniſter muſt be, who, in a period 
like the e preſents does uot al aim nat rendering the fubje ſatisfied 


and 
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and happy: who does not prefer poſſeſſing the hearts, to graſp- 
ing the purſes of the people: who does not perceive that, 
conſidering the ſpirit of inſubordination which has gone 
abroad, and the jealous keenneſs, with which even flaws in 
government. are marked, ruliag powers ovght, if it were 
but from mere policy, to purſue meaſures of conciliation, 
Abetality, and juſtice : that before they aim at rendering their 
ſyſtem profitable, they ſhould take care that it is ſecure; and not, 
like Archimedes, be making calculations when an enemy is at 
their doorz.— lt is a libel on Mr. Pitt to ſay that the purſe 
of the Nation i is his object. Alti is not he, that has taxed the 
Empire: it is the Directory of F cance. It is he that has con- 
rived to lighten the burthen, while he impoſed, it; and to 
ſpread and ſtrengthen the. commercial baſis. by which it was 
to be ſuſtain'd. Under his auſpices it, is, that perpetual 
drains have been turned j into mere temporary. annuities ; and 
Publick Credit has been upheld by a mode as ſimple as effica- 
cious ; that Great Britain has been at once diminiſhing her 
debts, and adding to her reſources; ; and. . this in, a degree ſa 
rapid and immenſe, that the incumbrances which the i is paying 
off, ſhe might diſregard ; and that her impoits are become 
little elſe than a ſort of import duty on her wealth. But the 
Miniſter, you ſay,* will not be contented. with, our purſe; 
he is alſo defirous to deprive us of our trade. Theſe 
charges appear to me to be ſtrangely: incompatible with each 
other. It is as if a parſon, ſhould wiſh to ſpoil che crop from 
which h de v was to receive his tythe; or a landlord to lay waſte 
the farm out of which he waz to be paid his rent. It ſeems te 
me, therefore, t. that you muſteled between the i imputations which 
you would caſt on Mr. Pitt ; and cannot bring more than an 
alternative charge againſt him. I will, ſuppoſe that you have 
afigned him, as his motive, the deſire of getting the nay 
tional purſe | into his poſſeſſion. Is it not likely. then that he de- 
clares no more than his real opinion, when, he; repreſents an 
Union as tending to ſecure and advance our proſperity ? Is an 
empty purſe the mighty object of his financial ambition ? 
Could he have the cruelty to forbid our putting a few pieces 
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into the coffer, of which he held the key himſelf? Or would 
be prefer policing; all. its emptineſs. at Weſtminſter, to leaving 
it here in qur cuſſody. well ſupplied, —with he Nil- of 
thruſting his, band into it from time to time? AE 


S""Q{$£® 


From this ditcuſhon of Mr. Pitt's motives, you return ® to 


the queſtion of Regency ; ; and it being my buſineſs to attend 


| you in your arguments, I make no excuſe for. digreſſing with 


you to this ſubjed, 


"You ſay that, upon that occaſion, che difference between 
the two countries, which you admit to have been . unfortu- 
nate, + and which aroſe from the diftinAneſs of the Impe- 
rial Legiſlatures, regarded not the perſon of the Regent, bu: 
merely the limitation of his power. Though this were ſo, ſuch 
diſparity of prerogative would in effect have impaired a principle 
of our Conſtitution ; and given the countries two Executives, 
inſtead” of one. But you ſeem to me to abridge the true ex- 
rent of the difference, which took place between the Parlia- 
ments at that period. Vou forget not only that the coinci- 
dence with reſpect to perſon was accidental, and therefore can - 
not be relied on as proof of conformity between the Legiſla- 
tures, but that, in fact, no Regent was ever appointed for 
Great Britain. His Majeſty's recovery | interrupted the 
Britiſh proceedings in their progreſs; and however border- 
ing upon ſtrict certainty our conjectures may be, and are, that 
the Heir Apparent would have been the perſon nominated, 
this will not leſſen the truth or relevancy of my aſſertion, 
that the Irih Parliament named a Regent, before ane had 

been named-'in Britain; and conferred that authority unli- 
mited, which the Engliſh Parliament was reſtriQing ; and 
that in doing io they riſked having an Executive different in 


- Perſon, and more than riſked having one different in reſpedt 


to powers. Bot they were not (you. ſay) the Parliaments,— 

they were only the two truncated Eſtates; that differed on that 
N MK In wu. the a of annexation has” (by an Uni) 
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ſecured the harmony of the thru; and ſo long ad that ſtatate 
ſhall prevail, I anſwer ſor the perpetual amity of the King of 
Ireland and Great Britain. 


But the proceedings of our two eſtates, you think, at that 
time were of no avail : for “ notwithſtanding what paſſed in 


« 1789, the act of annexation extending to the'caſe'of a Re- 
« gent, and the law of 1782, about the Great Seal, having 
„ beſides put the matter out of doubt, there does no real 
« difficulty exiſt ;—and the Regent of Britain can alone re- 


t preſent the third eſtate of the Iriſh Legiſlature.” * 


But ſpite of the efficacy of your argument to ſhew the 
impropriety of what took. place in 1789. und ſpite of my 
reſpeR for the waxen dignity of that idol, which was ſet up 
in 1782, to guard the connexion between the countries, —I 
ſhould tremble to ſee that connexion await the iſſue of a com- 
bat, in which two branches of the Iriſh Legiſlature, unchecked 
and uncontradicted by any third eſtate, were in array on one 
fide,—and a piece of wax oppoſed to their deciſion on the 
other, Nor does it ſeem that we differ in ſentiment on this 
point; — for although you pronounce the caſe to be * free from 
&« all difficulty and e yet, in order to 


make aſſurance double ſure, 
* And take a bond of fate,” 


you ſupport, not a declaratory, but enacting bill, which 
purports to remove thoſe doubts, of which' you have de- 


nied the exiſlence ;—or rather (to ſtate the operation of that 


bill more truly) which, agreeing with you, that this was not 
a caſe of doubt, diſtinly oontradicts your opinion on paſt 
law, and denies that, without the proviſions of this act, the 
Britiſh Regent i is % fads the Iriſh third Ellate. 


Be thivas it may, however, I concur with you in the ex- 


pediency of preventing the repetition of ſuch diſſenſions. 
We do but differ in the means, which we deem calculated to 
attain this end. In the tianſaction of 1789, I ſee no more 
than a ſingle conſequence of the diſtinctneſs of our Legiſlatures; — 

a cauſoa 
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a cauſe adequate to the production of many miſchieſs beſide. 
Whilt:you, therefore; are content with plucking off the fruit; 
I am rather for eradicating the prolifick cauſe : while you are 
making topical applications to the ſymptom; I am endeavour- 
ing to remove the diſeaſe. 


You afficm that there is already an Union between the coun- 
tries.“ Do you cite the Regency to prove that it is a cloſe and 
firm one? Did you ſupport Mr, Fuzgerald's bill to record your 
Opinion of the preſent ſolidity of our connexion ? And do you 
continue to truſt implicitly in that recreant wax, which deſert- 
ed its poſt ſo ſhamefully in 1789, and left the field open to 
our two Houſes of Parliament ? 


"Bur, © Union is a merging of the Iriſh Parliament in the 
Britiſh.” No: it is only a merger of it in the Imperial Legiſla- 
ture. But ſuppoſe your poſition granted: what then ? This vile 
meaſure, forſooth, will leave us in as ill a political ſituation, 
as Wales or Yorkſhire are in at preſent! Union does not take 
away our Parliament: it merely changes the reſidence of that 
body and in regulating the number of Iriſh and Britiſh Re- 
preſentatives in the United Legiſlature, ſtrikes that equitable 
proportion to the territory; population, and reſources of theſe 
reſpective limbs of the empire, - which, while our Parliaments 
remained diſtin, it was untieceffary to ſtrike ; and which, when 
ſettled, will leave this country in as ſecure a ſituatĩon, as any equal 
tract of territory in the Britiſh dominions now enjoys. But Mr. 
Pitt, in recommending this meaſure, has ſtated Ireland © as the 
vulnerable part of the empire ;—torn by contending faQtions.”? 
Was the ſtatement untrue in point of fact? or immaterial in 
point of argument for a change? For its truth, we have ſome 
bloody documents; ſupported by the teſtimony of Hoche and 
Humbert, and an hoſt of foreign enemies, and domeſtick traitors: 
we have the repreſentations of Tone to the government of 
France, as to the ſtate of Ireland fo long ago as 1793 ; and 
the Report of our Committees of e as to its more re- 
cent ſituation. To thoſe, who are friendly to our connexion 
with Great Britain, is it 50 argument for a change of the 


nature 
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This appeared on the Trial of Jackſon for High Treaſon, 
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nature of that connexion, that its preſent ſtate expoſes it 
to the ſoes endeavours to diſſolve it? and is there no ground 


for preſuming, that the meaſure which identifies this country 


with Britain, muſt render it as little vulnerable, as our ene- 
mies think this latter diſtri of the empire to be at preſent? It 
is not the Roll of Parchment”|| which will effect the change: 
it is the operation of thoſe proviſions, which that parchment 
will contain: the cordiality which it will announce, and record: 


the liberal 'and cementing ſyſtem, which it will legalize and 
introduce. | 


But Union, inſtead of aſſuaging, tranquiliſing, and ſortiſying 
this country, “ will deprive Ireland of the reſident gentry, and 
upper ranks ;” (with their amazing and edifying ſtock of good 
morals, and good example!) will rob © villages and eftates 
* of their benevolent protectors; and encouraging land- jobbers 
« and pirates, will degrade the hoſpitality of the old manſion- 
« houſes into the niggardly penury of agents dwellings.” 1 
It muſt be confeſſed, that if this be the neceſſary conſequence of 
Union, it is difficult to conceive what object the Biitiſh Miniſter 
could have in defiring it ; or how the Iriſh Lords came to vote 
as they did on the firſt day of our ſeſſion: nay, how on the 
ſame day there came to be a majority on that ſide in the Houſe 
of Commons. Our Lords muſt have been ſtrangely blind to 


their own intereſts ; our Commons under the temporary influ» | 


ence of an extraordinary deluſion ; and Mr. Pitt, who has not 
uſually paſt for a filly perſonage, muſt be acting under the 
groſſeſt infatuation. Apprehenſive that Ireland is not ſufficiently 
diſcontented, nor France enough diſpoſed to take advantage of 
her diſcontents, he muſt be ſuppoſed eager to adopt a (yſtem, of 
which the manifeſt effect will be to render this country more 
vulnerable, and the Empire leſs ſecure. I ſhall not examine the 
details of that picture which you have drawn ; and which I rake 


to be a mere fancy piece: reſembling nothing which Union 


would produce to Ireland z—and contrafledly unlike to every thing 
which it has produced to Scotland. 


You deſire me to look to Scotland, and Wales, which are 
united.® I do; and afk you, are they lels free than Ireland, 


or 
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| er than \ England?, Are they. in proportion to. their dirt 
advantages, leſs proſperous than we are? I have not heard of 


any ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act in Wales; or of the 
ſtern proviſions of a law for the ſuppreſſion of rebellion. I have 


head indeed of a deſcent upon the Welch coaſt . and from 


comparing what happened on that occaſion, with what took 
place on the landing of the French at Killala, I conclude 


that Union has no tendency to impair allegiance ; and that the 


united Welch are as loyal as the inhabitants of diſunited Ire- 
land. But you aſk, is Scotland, or is England herſelf, exempt 
from the taint of diſaffection ? and you infer, particularly 
from the caſe of Scotland, that Union is no protection. I am 
content to meet you on this ground; and to aſſert, that Ireland 
has been the foyer of conſpiracy,---and centre of that ſedition, 
of which the flames may, in a leſs degree, have reached other 
quarters of the Empire. Thus, if a compariſon of the ſituation 
of the reſpeQive parts of the Empire proves any thing," as I ad- 
mit it does,---It proves that Union would contribute to the tran- 
quillity of Ireland. 


It demonſtrates what was too evident to need being ſhewn ; 
that by diminiſhing the chances of ſeparation, you will diſcou- 
rage thoſe attempts at it, which have diflurbed our country ; and 
that the more complete is the connexion, the leſs eaſily can it be 


diſſolved. 


Theſe conſiderations lead me to a part of this diſcuſſion, 
which, I confeſs, I do not enter on, without embarraſſment. 
To encounter you, on a point of commerce, would require un- 
common ſtrength: and unfortunately my qualification is uncom- 


mon weakneſs. But I derive courage from the impregnable 


truth of the opinion which I am ſupporting : from the concur- 
rence of Mr. Pitt, who recommends this meaſure: who pur- 
ſues it, you ſay, with financial views; and whom you admit to 
be an eminently able financier ;--which it requires no profound 
commercial inveſtigations to pronounce he could not be, if he 
ſought to carry a meaſure, detrimental to the proſperity of 
Ireland, : 
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On the whole, therefore, I meet you even ppon this ground ; 
with much the ſame ſuperſtitious confidence in the juſtice of 
my cauſe, às in the days of chivalry would have induced me 
to throw down my gage, with a God defend the” Het l' 
1 ſome g 2 combatant than myſelf. 

How, or why,” ſay you © ſhould Union diffuſe Britiſh 
« wealth, or induce Britiſh capital to ſettle here * Let m me 


ſele&t one from a thouſand. aa(wers z and d ſay, * Promat ing 0 our 
wine. in 


But how will it promote this? I have already tried, and 
may, before I have done, again endeavour to ſhew; Meantime 
let me obſerve, that the queſtion which I have imputed to 
you, withdraws us from the preſent enquiry ; and admits that 
if Union pfomotes tranquillity, it muſt advance our commerce. 


In truth this is an admiſſion, which, important as it is, you 
yet cannot avoid making. You cannot avoid adinitting, that 
without internal harmony, all other requiſites to commercial 
greatneſs ate una vailing: there can be neither Induſtry, nor its 
creature, Wealth. In the ſtorms of a diſturbed political . 
phere, Commerce will . 


66 4 Pochid her * to ſwell, her ſhades to riſe, 
« Nor truſt her bloſſoms to the churliſh ſkies: 


- It-is no declamation,---it is ſound reaſon---to affirm that in eſta- 
bliſhing tranquillity, Union muſt ſo promote our trade, as 
that even ſuppoſing (contrary to the fact) it in ſome reſpects 
reſtrained it,---yet it muſt, on the average, be eminently 


beneficial. It is no proof of an argumentative, but of a 
latle mind, to withdraw from this grand and. general, view 


of the ſubject, to loſe ourſelves. and perplex our hearers, 
in, petty calculations. Yet often—haye-] ſeen wide, views 
wiſtaken for Extravagance ; and the miautiz' of Imbecility 
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worſhipped as Wiſdom and Diſcretion. It is no flouriſh. it a 
truth. to ſtate that by removing the terrors which obſcure 


. and blaſt our land, we reinſtate it in the poſſeſſion. of whatever 
advantages Nature gave it; and relieve the Britiſh poſſeſſor of 


capital from all apprehenſions of availing himſelf of thoſe ad- 
vantages, and ſettling it in that part of the Empire, where it 
will be moſt productive. I will aſk any candid man, what, 
after Union, ſolitical difference there could be between Ire- 
land, and the ſame | quantity of Britiſh territory in England ? or 
what ſhould deter the capitaliſt from eſtabliſhing hiniſelf in 
this diſttĩct of the empire, if its natural ſituation made it ſuita- 
ble to his purpoſes ? Will any man deny that. Ireland is. poſ- 


ſeſſed of eminent natural advantages? or that hitherto ſome 


fatal impediment has prevented them from being fruitful? No 
man will be believed, who controverts either poſition. No 
man can expect credit, who afteQs to doubt, that the diſtinct- 
neſs of the kingdoms, and conſequent ſuppoſed inſecurity of 
their connexion, the convulſions which have depreciated the 
value of property, and damped the ſpirit of commercial enter- 
priſe and exertion, —and which having aimed at deftroying the 
connexion, might be attributed to that diſtinQneſs, which ren- 
dered it inſecure,—the views of our enemies directed pecu- 
larly to this country, and involving a preſumption, that they 
diſcovered ſome frailty in the © connexion,—that theſe, I ſoy, 
were cauſes, adequate to reſtram our commerce, and deter 
capital from ſettling amongſt us, rand that they are cauſes 


which Union would” Temove. 
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988 1 the punineſs of their ſelfiſh md 10-the roy ot 
the. empire : — They” (the Iriſh) would: run away with 
our trade: —(Y ou differ from this conjeQure of the Engliſh 


traders :)—** Who” (replies the Dean) © would run away 
* with it 7 or where would they run to 7 Why, truly, our 


on people” (the Irifh) “ would carry ſome part of a manu- 


* faQture from us to themſelves,” —** But what detriment 
« would 
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% would this be to the Publick? the people of Yorkſhire 
have done the ſame by Glouceſterſhire and Wiltſhire. “s 

Thus this writer admitted (and the Engliſh traders urged} that 

Union would carry capital i into Ireland ; but he wiſely added, 


that this would not be a loſs to England, but an acquifition ts 
the empire, | yay 


Truly hows the Britiſh Miniſter afferted, that the-intereſts of, 
the two countries ſhould be taken together.; and that, a man 
cannot ſpeak as a true Iriſhman, without ſpeaking as 2 true 
Fngliſhman ; nor vice w#rſaf. Union could not contribute to 
Britiſh greatneſs, without encreaſing the proſpetity of Ireland. 
The Imperial Advantages which it produced, would not ſtagnate : 


in England : they muſt ultimately circulate” wo all . the 
limbs of the mn 3 


- . 4 * : * 


Having * againſt their concubrene, [attend you 
into your details, -/ 


After enumerating the four hid made of Eng- 


land, Jou affrm that the want of fuel will | Prevent ther 
migrating into — wry t | 


Suppoſe (however improbable). that they. 1 not ; _ 
what does this prove? only that the capital which travelled 


bither, would employ itſelf i in a mode more conformable to the. - 
natural ſoil, means, and fituation. of this cauniry. | 


But you forget the comparative chrapuels, of Jabour and 
proviſion here. Undoubtedly, in England, a mapuſaQture in 
which fuel was wanting, would Not ware! from the neigh · 
bourhood of a plentiful colliery, to a country. where coals 
were ſcarcer, while the price of food and fabour remained the 
ame. But (not to mention that the objection will g not apply 
io the chance 10 — deing eſtabliſhed on out coaſts) 
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10 of * the comparative lowneſs of wages, and rate of proviſion here, 
ill 4 might more than compenſate the greater dearneſs of fuel, and 


Will. © _- cither Ferd. on the average, a temptation, or at leaſt ſo 
' _- * ren the oppoſite inducements in this reſpect, as 10 leave 
gadyentürer free to weigh the reſpe ive benefits of an Iriſh 

| and] | Engliſh ſituation in other points. Nay again, theſe other 
1 5 Aantages might ſo predominate on the ſide of Ireland, as to 
| + © deem, the objeRion of ſcarcity of fuel. though not compen- 
ated in the degree ſuppoſed, by the cheapneſs of that food and 

* Inbour, which are as requiſite as coals can be to a manufaQure. 
© Beſides, what ſhould pre vent Britiſh adventure from putting 
, -- end to all your arguments, by finding coal in Ireland? It 
is#rve that in p. 69 you fay, ſhe has it not 3 but in p. 88, you 
acknowledge that © Coal exiſts in Ireland z which we have 
2" "Gs never looked for effeQually, but for which neceſſity may 
f 8 1 « Sole] u. us its ſeurch.“ It may be the mere want of capital 
33 which has hitherto prevented a ſucceſsful ſearch and the nu- 
I]  - .merous other advantages which this country offers, might very 
{HY probably y iſe its being employed® (by working our colleries,) 
br 6 3 tende the only impeditment which = ſuggeſt, to the efta- 


1 bliſhment of nes. 


LY biber Good ny) © Fnds 4 full call for all the makes : 
ST ee year üffbrdb an encreaſing demand. What fol- 
W-: eff — to veſt more capital in buſineſs : a 
Ia temptation, which! Would: iminediarely operate to fend ſueb ma- 
Sa. nyfactures to trag PTSD and united Ireland, as her ſituation 
| phe 5p . for eftabliſhing + to advantage ; and which, 


th o the empire waxed more ſtrong « and prof- 
1 — We Oro 1 flint more powerfully i in favour of this 


d & 


71 85 both by 8 ing LE e, and by rendering 
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ſhillings on evety ton of imported iron, has not brought capital 
Into Ireland. f -layour infe reet that Union may not introduce 
it _ for my part, can Amann 
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property ſecyred---the connexion ſtrengthened—the people 


conciliated - the country tranquilized the enemy baffled in 


all attempts at ſepatation might operate more effeQual] y fo" 
bring capital into Ireland, than even a bounty of forty Mull 
2 ton on imported iron. Then, indeed, this bounty might 


have its additional (though comparatively puny) effect; ; and tend. 


to induce the ſettlement of a manufacture berg. But aſter 


Union © this bounty will be extinguiſhed : It Nox abruptly ; 


or to the diſcouragement of trade. The lyſtem. of protecting 
duties, according to the beſt commercial aythorines, is founded 
on an erroneous principle 3 but it will not ſollo that what.i it 
vas injudicious to eftabliſh, it will therefore be wiſe too ſad- 


denly to demoliſh ; and therefore you yery truly late that the 


articles of Union merely propoſe a fofible period at which 


thoſe duties are to ceaſe. +---Diſmils your fearg-—that Indi- 


6% viduals will look to winding up their buboeſe, in order to 


Xs 


_« withdraw their capital againſt that period. 't---They will! be 


content to have trade nurſed as long as it continues weak ; 


and will not prepare to withdraw their capital from a manu 


faQure, becauſe it is likely ſoon to throw away its ſtaff, and 


cCeaſe to lean on the protection which it has ceaſed io want. 


Wei import iron at 128. 6d. : Britain imporis it aj nearly 
zl. ; and ſuch import duty on this raw material, is fitted 
* to our infant ſtate.” 5 If you be watranted in this laſt 
aſſertion, which I do not mean to controyert, Lmuſt, howeyer, 


on that very account, diſſent from what you add; and deny 


that „every man concerned in the icon manufaQure here, 
* muſt expect the United Parliament will put theſe duties 


on a level.“ If the Imperial Parliament have (as it may 


have) a diſcretion on this point, the preſumption i is, thgt it 
will ſo regulate, between Britain and Ireland, the import 


duties on the raw materials of manufacture, as to proportion 
them to the maturity or infancy of theſe ſtates.” Even ſuppoſe 


| finance to be the object of the Miniſter, yet to make Ireland 
productive, he muſt make it affluent; to make the empire 


thrive and flouriſh in all its parts, he muſt promote the 
; proſperity 
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4 _roſperity. of its ni nb; and conſequently S will adopt 


+wpeaſures,. that, ſhall foſter our manuſactures, and encoura ge 
708 capital to * alen amongſt us. 


The ame baths will apply to what you ſay, with teſpect 
T 8 15 farmers. 5 Theſe, 1 vou obſerve, ** muſt look with uncer- 
[ | „ tainty to the continuance of the corn bounties ; and expe& 
y chat the principles, on which thoſe bounties have been diſcon- 


I f =<©.tinued from one part of Ireland to another, and from the 
A «whole of it to Dublin, will be extended, on a ſimilar reaſon- 
jj 15 pro by the United Parliament, to the whole of the united 


by A - Empire.“ You, Sir, I recolleR, ſupported the diſcontinu- 
ance of thoſe corn bounties : I muſt prefume that you ſuffered 
chem to remain, until the farmer had ceaſed to require this en- 
- Eouragement.z. nor do I ſuppoſe, that an united Parliament 
von enend the like diſcontinuance to the whole of the united 
\ >, Empire, until agriculture, grown more vigorous, no longer 
wanted ſuch bi 


— — 1 
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© Much of wh you urge, appears t0 me to be objectionable 
in one of the following points of view * it either merely goes to 
ſhew what the terms of Union ſhould provide ; or what ought 
to be the future conduct of the Imperial Legiſlature; (and 
. therefore would be fit matter to offer to the united Parliament, 

| 4 er to our's, when the terms of Union were diſcuſſing;)—or, ſe- 
cCondly, your arguments reſt an the ſophiſtical aſſumption, that 
the fituation of the countries, when united, will remain the ſame 
8 Which it is, while they are diſtin ad thus you debate the 
© © queſtion upon falſe premiſes, and upon a ſuppoſition of circum- 

+ Aances, which will not then exiſt, 


or the ſt deſcription, are your reaſonings i in page 93, and 
110. The fuſt of which might ba ve great weight with the 
united Parliament, or with the Commiſſioners, whoſe province 
4 it was to arrange the terms, io ſhew to them, that different 
| * ſyſtems of taxation ſhquld be purſued here, and i in Great Bri- 
1 buis z and the ſecond might, in the ſame place, be equally effica- 
11.8 £4. X FER IT. = | 3 cious, 
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cious, to prove that fome ſpecial meaſures ſhould be adopted, 
towards ſecuring the purity of our elections of members to the 
Imperial. Parliament. Of the ſecond deſcription is what you 
urge in page 70 3 where, becauſe the Engliſh trader has now 
the Iriſh market at his door, you conclude, he will aſtet 
Union continue to poſſeſs it ; and found, on this bypotheſis, an 
argument againſt the meaſure. U 1 


Pour premiſes in page 72, I better underſtand; than what is 
the concluſion, which you would deduce from them. You 
ſtate the export of woollen cloth from Ireland to have dimi- 
niſhed ſo conſiderably within this century, that in the laff year 
it amounted | to little more than one-tenth of what it had been 
in 1698. This merely proves that, of which we were not 
ignorant, and which ſeems not yery much to the purpoſe, that 
the line of Iriſh trade has changed. Linen has, in the interval, 


become our ſtaple, and its export, as you inform us,“ was in 


1796—-eighty-eight times greater as to quantity, and one hun- 


dred and thirty-ſeven times gronter as to value; than it had 
been in 1700. : | 


But how does this prove that Union might not bring over 
Btitiſh capital, to eſtabliſh the woollen manufacture? You fayt 


we put down our woollen trade to oblige England. If fo, with 
the aſſiſtance 'of her capital, we may take it up again, without 
fear of diſpleaſi ing a country from which we ſhall have ceaſed 
to be diſtinQ : whoſe jealouſies, by Union, we ſhall have ſwept 


away; and whoſe intereſts we ſhall have identified with our 


own. And here permit me to confeſs a difficulty, which I have 
in reconciling. your aſſertion, f that the woollen manuſacture 
cannot travel into Ireland, with your ſtatement, that the value 
of our woollen export was 110, oool. a hundred years ago 3h 
and that even under the diſadvantages of our preſent dearth of 
capital, woollen and cotton manufaQures have been eſtabliſhed 
ſucceſsfully near Cork, ff . 
a Suppoſe, 

E I am not overlooking this, that, by Union, the market of each 
country will be opened to the other: I mean only to ſay that when trade 


is advanced in this country, the Iriſh conſumer may be ſupplied at home. 


F. 105. f F. 83. f b. 69, 12, F. 83. F. 97. 
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FT - Suppoſe, howeyer, that this ſhould net be ſo :---that the 
treat e encreaſe of ag! iculture, and of the linen manufacture, 
#4 © giving a greater profit in land than ſheep afford, the conſe- 
Huedee ſhould be, that the Britiſh Settlers would not turn their 
=, capitg].to.the woplizn trade; but would engage in tillage, or 
We linen unde, or or fatten pork for the proviſion trade, (as you 
lay they. have begun to do in England zT) or enter upon any 
otbet commerce, more congenial to the circumſtances, or habits 
1 this country. What difference would this make ? the object 
/ 5 that capital ſhould be introduced intg Ireland : not that it 
ſhould be employed in this or that particular way. Capital 
| foe to tranquillity) is the great commercial want of this 
8 country ; and capual, by introducing expenſive machinery. 
would remove that obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of the cotton 
trade here, which you ſtate the great uſe of machinery in that 
manufacture to produce. As to the ineffectual operation of 
Arkwright's patent as a bounty, | have already remarked, with 
xeſpeR to the conſtiuclive bounty on imported iron, that the 
diſturbed ſtate of Ireland, and precariouſneſs of its connexion, 
(as well as thoſe habits of diſtinctaeſs, which diſcouraged ths 
indiſcriminate diſſemination of capital through the entice 
Empire,) ſupplied diſſuaſives, more than ſufficient to counter- 
vail the effect of theſe light pecuniary iaducemeats:;” and if 
_ Arkwright's patent has expired in Engiand,---yet let Union 
- -» repeal the patent of Iriſh jacobiniſm and edition, —and I dety 
e effedts of the ceaſiog of this bounty. In 12785, the Eng- 
We cotton manufacturets were under great anxiety and un- 
« eafineſs, leſt the Iriſh,” (in conſequence of an arrangement 
3 partially and madequately achieved the commercial 
effects of Union,) « ſhould draw over all their workmen, 
«all their trade, and all their capitals ; and be able to 
* <poderſcl them in their own markets, by at leaſt 1 zl.-per 
cent. 5 It is probable that theſe apprehenſions were exor- 
; bitant ; but it is alto likely that they were not altogether 
.* geltitute of foundation and how ftravgely do they contraſt 
with your exclamations, againſt the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that 
© the coiton manyſaRture might, after Union, be eſtabliſhed 
" here! 
* As 
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Ks ts Ven; you admit it do be “ an #fticle, which, if 
« Brithih cdpiral could be itiduced over, would very obviouſly 
« iovite it.“ -But could not Britiſh capital be induced to 
ſettle here ? you anſwer no; becauſe ſcarcely any Has ſettled 
amongſt ys ,yet.—This indeed is a reaſon for deſpairing that, 


ſo long as Ireland remains in tu go, Eogith wealth will 
overflow 1 its banks for her enrichment: but it would be tedious 


to repeat what I have already ſtated, —the very adequate 
preventives to the importation of Britiſh Capital, —which 
our diginctneſs f furniſhed, and which our Union muſt remove: 
it would be tireſome and ſuperfluous to infiſt upon the impoſ- 
ſibility of ſhewing any ſufficient cauſe, (for its ſcarcity will not 


be urged,) which, after Union, could reftrain Britiſh Capita 
from pouring into Ireland. 


But it is mere purade; os think, to tell us that, 5 cobſe- 
quence of this meaſirs, we Mall participate fully in the 
wealth Ind commefce of Gredr/ Britain. We are already, 
as free to trade to all the world 4s the 18.4 Yes:—on ovr. 
zs capital, and our uc induſtry,' we are at liberty to trade with 
all the world; and keeping civil and religious difcord for 
our home clefamglion, may export our traitors to Fort 
St. George, and deal in recruits with Pruſſia. 


„% What port in * known world can a Britiſh ſkip go to 
from Britain, that an Iriſh ſhip cannot go with the ſame 
« cargo from Ireland ? What article can a Britiſh chip i impore 
« into Britain or Ireland, that an leich ip cannot impor rt 

- « equally into Ireland or Britain ? What manfaRtore can 
4% Britain eftabliſh or encourage, which Ireland is not equally 
« free to do ? If new ſources of trade ſhall be open ed by e con- | 

« queſt e or by treaty, do they not belong UE and at at £ de : 
« ſame inſtant, to Ireland?“ t I have adopted literally 5. your 
dyn exp refiions 3 and now would aſt you, if your liſt of queſ= + WH 

"tions be wort 2 liſt of reaſons, Why, after Union, Britiſh capi- 19 | | 
i'tal-ftrould be veſted here ? more eſperially if this country be, - WY 
7p natule, advuntagebuſiy ſitüatedl for trade, (and that it is fo, | 
| eminently, 14 
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— will 4 not be deniedif the rate of labour __ 


| | = A price of proviſions be lower here than they are in England, — 


andi if Britiſh Waben be ag" MEE W 
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15 page 70 70, you, THT to ſhew that « our commercial i inter- 


does pot thoroughly bear you ont: — for the-ſtatement, which 
7 take from the Cuſtom- houſe books, leaves a balance againſt 
2a" Britain; and as.* the Cuſtom · houſe value (you y“ 1 ſerves 
f « every purpoſe of proportion or compariſon,” it ſeems as if 
you might. have abided by it on this queſtion of compariſon : 
mots particularly as it is the proof to which (p. 90.) you have 
reſorted, to ſhew how good a cuſtomer this iſland is to Britain. 
To me, however, this adjuſtment of benefits ſeems ſo little per- 
| * tinent to the preſent enquiry,—and I am ſo perſuaded that the 
A , countries are mutually of incalculable value to each other,— 
cet! ſhall not enter b into the diſcuſſion. 


5 your enquiry. whether our liven trade depends on the Britiſh 
| Parliament t but yet muſt be permitted to attend you, 
mortly, through this part of your inveſtigation. , 


=. At krſt, n admitting that we are indebted to Britain 


. far this manufacture,) you ſay that ſhe is bound by compact to 
encoprage our linen trade. Tam ſure ſhe i is bound by intereſt 
. t encourage this, and | every other Iriſh fabrick ; and I believe 
de ſees what is her true intereſt in this reſpe&t but what 


3 4 e Jnto, mM. have not informed us; and I, for my part, do 
not Enow, | | 


os T * - * 4 21 * * 


ö 
| 
* 
| | 4 was the | nature of this compact. or when or where it was en- 
E 


. 1 Brit bebe bk protect our lindo wide, « are, 6ſt 
their duties on the foreign nens; and ſecondly, their bounty 
dn the export of Irim ligens. Does not the continuance! of 
1M theſe erer depend on he Britiſh Parliament ? How then 


— :. 4 ? C 2 3 
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; courſe with England i is in a higher degree beneficial to that 
** country, chan to us. The evidence which you adduce of this, 


1 I, might — By opon the ſame ground, decline reviewing | 


3 | | can 
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tan it be denied that our linen trade is foſtered by their pro- 
tection ? But neither duties nor bounties were given for us! To 
enquire ſcrupulouſly into this would, I think, be very childiſh, 
Facts and conſequences are obvious; but motives are more ab- 
ſtruſe; and here the queſtion is more as to the utility of the 8 
grant, than the generoſity of the grantor. Now as to the 
value of a conceſſion, affecting that linen, which, according to 
Mr. Pitt, conſtitutes four-fifths, and according to you, about _ 
one helf,“ of our exports to all the world, no reaſonable doubt 
can be entertained ; and as to what you ſtate, p. 85, in diſpa- 
ragement of Britiſh kindneſs, it ſeems to me to prove no more 
than this, that while ſhe was encouraging our linen manufac- | 
ture, ſhe alſo tried to ſerve her own carrying rely!” 


I beg to . following you in your enquiries into the 
reſpective powers of Britain and Ireland, to hurt each other by © 
a war of duties and prohibitions. "You avow yourſelf that it 
is an unpleaſant diſeuſſion; and I admit, that fo long as the 
two countries remain diſtin, they have the power of inter- 
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changing injuries ſo material, that it is not worth enquifing . FE 
which could do moſt miſchief to the other; but would be b * f 
better to deprive both of their noxious powers, and preclude % 


all wars of daties and prohibitions, by an Union, 


- i 


But Union, by encieaſing the number of abſentecs, would 
injure the trade and manufaQtures of Ireland! $ Prove this 
to. the Britiſh Minifter, and I will anſwer for his abandoniig ., 
the meaſure. But if it does not take a great portion of the R 
* men of property to England, ” and replaces thoſe it takes, by . i 
an uſeful deſcription of perfons, the ground of your appre- * 
henſion about our trade will be removed: . No abſentee” (yo 
ſay) „can expect to be elected a member of the United- 
1 Parliament ; and every member muſt be a man of conſider- 
able propetty. 11. not the neceſſary inference from your 
own flatements this, — that if a ſeat in the United Parliament i 
hall be, as it muſt be, an object of ambition, —an induce- 
ment will be held out to, men of ade property to 

un reſide 
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reſide in Ireland Let me briefly add upon this ſubject, 
that Union has not hurt the trade or manufactures of Scotland. 


'You quote, f with conſiderable triumph, the language of the 


Britiſh Miniſter. He has moſt frankly and liberally ſaid that, 


until lately, the ſyſtem of Britain to this country had been 


* harſh, and unjuſt; and as impolitick as it was oppreſſive.” — 


Will Britain renew the conduct from which ſhe had' departed, 


and which her government has ſo deſcribed? Will any 


Miniſter, though be was no partial friend to Ireland, reſume 
a policy which Lord Grenville, has tes to have been 


« ab/urd, as well as barbarous ;* ' and which “however it 
** might have contributed” (ſays Mr. Pitt) © to the partial 
« benefic of diſtricts in Britain, promoted not the real ſtrength 
* of the Empire: Thus docs not the policy which Britain 
has fully recogniſed, —or, if any man prefers a more jealous 
and invidious epithet, — does not Britiſh ſelfiſhneſs afford a 


: guaranty for Britiſh kindneſs ? —and need we fear an Union, 


with an adequate Iriſh Repreſentation ?—Why call our hun- 


dred Repreſentatives a mockery ?4 Would their voices be more 


- Feeble' than thoſe of the Yorkſhire members? Would their 


_ © ſemtiments be leſs attended to? Would their local knowledge 
de more negleted? Why idly contraſt the Iriſh with the 
*Britiſh members, when they are the indiſcriminate repreſen- 


tatives of a cemented Empire? — When the proſperity of 
Ireland is the aggrandizement of that Britain, over whoſe 
intereſts you ſuppoſe the 558 will ſo eloſely watch? —May not 


an Iriſh member ſhare in, or even guide the councils of the 


Empire? 1 fhall not dwell on ſuch a man's predilection for 
his country, for his duty undoubtedly would be impartially 


to conſult the intereſts of the whole United State; but at leaſt 


bn would not ſuffer under ſuch an adminiſtration. 


Bot eine that articles might be deviſed to ſecure the 
140 trade and purſe,}} (againſt thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to 
roa both, ) in the alledged omni potence of Parliament you 
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diſcern a power, to defeat or mutilate this compact. Excuſe 
me, if I ſay, that ſuch reaſoning is unworthy of you. It ſoars 
inter apices juris, in order to perch on a ſuppoſition, ſubverſive 
in its conſequences, and refuted by experience. The Impe- 
rial Legiſlature“ (as I have on a former occaſion ſtated,) 
may be competent to disfranchiſe Wales, or Yorkſhire, or 
to violate the terms on which the Siſter Countries ſhall have 
been united; but I ſee no moral poſſibility of their applying 
their tranſcendant authority to ſuch a purpoſe.” * If by a 
maxim of the conſtitution, the King can do no wrong, ſtill 
jeſs can that Legiſlature, of which he but conſtitutes a part; 
and if we are to ramble into the boundleſs regions of abſtra& 
poſſibility, I will reply, that ſubſtantially to violate the articles 
of the Union, would be to ſubvert the Imperial Conſtitution, 
and be one of thoſe extreme and not ſuppoſable caſes, which 
might ahſolve the Triſh ſubje& from his allegiance, and juſtify 
an appeal from the Legiſlature to the {word. 


But we are to look to Scotland, + in vindication of your fears. 


imagine myſelf to have been one of the firſt, to whoſe lot 


it fell to expoſe the abſurdity of alledging the Malt Tax, as an 
infringewent of the Scotch treaty .of Union. The taſk was 
free ſrom difficulty; and was performed by a ſhort quotation 
from the hiſtories of that period. t But the violation on 
which you clrooſe to rely, is not the tax on malt, but upon 
income. In urging this objection, you deſert the ſpirit, in 
order to faſten on the letter of the treaty, I anſwer it by 
obſerving ſhortly, 1ſt, that all taxes muſt ultimately affect in- 


come of every kind; and therefore, if your reaſoning were 


'well-founded; there would be but one way of avoiding a 
violation of the Scottiſh Union, viz. by abſtaining from taxing 
Scotland altogether : 2dly, the very ſpitit and object of that 
proviſion in the treaty, which you notice,=the very end which 


the Scotch nation muſt have propoſed to itſelf in inſerting it, 


was that which is accompliſhed by the Income Tax; namely, 
the taxing Scotland in proportion to its means, ard ſtriking 
between the contribution of the two countries, the ſame rayo 


that 
* An Addreſs to the People of Igeland. 
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that there, was between (their, wealth and income. zdly, the 
recent exigencies of that united kingdom, of which North 
Britain is an integral part, .imperiouſly demanded of the Scots, 
as they tendered their exiſtegce, to conuibute to its pieſerva 
I wall not follow you in your examination of the effects of 
Union upon Cork. That quarter of the kingdom is probably 
beſt acquainted with its own intereſts ; and entertains an opi- 
pion different from yours. I ſhall content myſelf by anſwering 
the queſtion, and the remarks, which you apply to this part of 
the diſcuſſion. 7 
* You aſk ©& what could induce the eftabliſhment of a dock- 
yard, after a Union, more than before ?”*—The abolition 
of all fears and jealouſies, that were the creatures of our 
- diſtioQueſs: the abrogation of all maxims of ſuſpicious policy: 
| the intimate bleading and identification of the two countries : 
the taking away from Britain every queſtion upon the ſubject 
of where ſhe ſhould eſtabliſh a dock-yard,—except the ſingle 
one.of---which was the beſt naval lation ? 


In order to conſole Cork, however, for the diſappointment 
which you predict, you remark that no trade exiſts where great 
dock-yards are eſtabliſned.—I do not, for my part, know 
how the fact may be; but ſuppoſing it to be as you ſtate it, I 
preſume other adequate cauſes could be aſſigned for that want 


of trade, which I am unable to ſee how the eftabliſhment of 
a dock-yard ſhould produce. 


But we ſhould not addreſs ourſelves to Cork; we ſhould 
Speak to Ireland. You do fo, when you afk, if we © want 
to be better than well?” + I proteſt if we be well, the 
ſymptoms of our political health ate very ſtrange ones. I 
ſpeak not of that late rebellion, which you may tell me was 
but a crifis, that has operated to throw off impurities, and re- 
Kore the vigour of our conſtitution. I ſpeak of thoſe military 
eſcorts which attend our judges round their circuits, to protect 


. 5 them 
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mem from the rude and ramping health of our people: I ſpeak 
of the number of troops which have come from England, ta 
bear witneſs to the political ſanity of Ireland : I ſpeak of 
that regimen of martial law, which the Legiſlature has juſt 
preſcribed, to check the imprudent frolicks of an over-vigorons 
people, and prevent their health from becoming too plethorick. 
I could enumerate other ſymptoms, but ſhould tire my Reader, 
and myſelf; and therefore ſhall conclude, by doubting 
whether the phyſic which you are for rejecting, be quite ſo 
unneceſſary as you think it. 


In page 100, (as I follow in your winding courſe) I find 
you recurring to the example of Scotland, and denying all 
ſimilarity between our ſituation and hers. 


Scotland, you tell us, „by the junction of the crowns, 
e became ſubject to Engliſh influence, in all her national 
5.concerns :” their Darien ſettlement! was deſtroyed by the 
zealous interference of Eagland: Scotch feelings were con- 
tinually hurt, by the haraſſing proceedings of their “ power- 
« ful and jealous rival,” who depreſſed their country in © her 
« trade, and in every thing of value in her ſtate; t and upon 
all theſe grounds, you conclude that Scotland had reaſon to 


accept an Union; and to expect in it, a remedy for the griev- 
ances above mentioned. 


From Great Britain's * partial conduct againſt this coun- 
ti try,” {—from her having, for forty years, haraſſed our 
« yicualing trade, by embargoes,” || and from the oppreſſive 
and jealous tenor of her entire conduct, you conclude that 
an Union muſt injure Ireland. 


Are the above arguments conſiſtent? or, by which of 
them will you abide? If n were admitted, your 


Hirt 
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- firſt reaſoning would be the juſteſt; and would — to ou 
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Bot, "1 in a out the diffimilatity of arten to that 


; of Scotland, you obſerve that 'fhe was connected with Eng- 


land, only by the acidemal circumſtance of the Engliſh Crown 
having defcended upon her'Monareh.* On hie, allow me to 
obſerve, that as high- ſounding phraſes will not ſtrengthen, 
neither can diſparaging epithets diminiſh, the firmneſs of that 


. connexion, by which two countries are held together. That 


connexion, which by ſtyling it accidental, you imply to have 
© been precarious, and unlikely to endure, —depended on a no 
Jeſs ſtrong ſupport, than thoſe rules and maxims of hereditary 
deſcent, which in England and Scotland were the ſame, and 


_ which have laſted to the preſent day: and, if the Abdication 
of James LI. and conſequent Revolution, Act of Settlement, &c. 


had not operated on the Britiſh ſyſtem a change as rare and 
violent, as it was uſeful, —(a change, agaiuſt which, if they had 


happened to encounter, our ſealing-wax and parchment would 


have made as ineffectual a ſtand, as the venerable rules of here- 


 Bktary right,) I ſay, if this extraordinary change had not taken 


Place, that Union of the Engliſh and Scottiſh Crowns, which 


bad happened on the demiſe of Elizabeth, would have conti- 


*nued as long as there were heirs of the Houſe of Stuart. And 
thus much for the durability of the Scotch and Engliſh con- 
nexion, (in the junction of their Crowns ;) as contraſted with 
that which holds theſe countries together; accompanied with 


"all its appendages— of Great Seal, Annexation Act, &c. 


Lou deny that Scotland had a Conſtitution Ie Britain: 9 
I might have controverted your poſition, though you had but 


denied her to have had ſubilantially the ſame.— When a man 


"afferts that an eſlabliſnment, - conſiſting of three eſtates, —a 


- repreſentative body, (particularly organized, but ſlill repre- 
ſeming the ſame claſs in the ſtate, as our Commons do,) a 


chamber 


* 
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chamber of. hereditary nobility, graduated analogouſly to thoſe 
of England, and holding their titles by like grants, and with 
ſimilar limitations, — an hereditary King, the chief Executive 
Magiſtrate, aud poſſeſſing a right of negative on the proceed- 
iogs of the /Legiſlature,——that this eſtabliſimeut is not like the 
Britiſh Conſtitution :—I cannot argue with ſuch a man; I can 
only expreſs my ſurpriſe. The arrangement of 1706, howerer, 
has practically and ſucceſsſully diſputed your opinion; and by 
blending the Scortiſh Lords and Commons with the Engliſh, 


has” recorded them to have been reſpeRtively homogeneous 1 
claſſes. - ä „ fot} | i 


« We,” however, „are not only united to the Crown, ( ! 
but to the Empire: our friends, our enemies the ſame ; i 
N 


« and our intereſts, as well as laws, binding us in that 
4% Union.“ 


Why then, in the name of Heaven, if a ſingle flaw can be 
diſcovered—on which to fix a douht of the permanence of our 
eonnexion,.— ſhould we ſhrink from conſolidating it, by the | 
moſt intimate incorporation? We ſhould thereby loſe our 
free Conſtitution ! I deny it. Prove to me that we ſhall ; and 


I will vote againſt an Union, Meantime, you mult allow me | 
here to cite a paſſage from your Speech zt accompanying it 1 
with ſome qualifying parentheſes of my own. _ il 

% In preſerving” (the diſlindineſi of ) © this Conftitution, v | | 
te retain all the means of trade ;*” (except capital, induſtry, ia- it 
ternal quiet, and that flability of connexion, <vhich may attrad the 4 


capital of Britain :) * whereas, if we ſacriſice it,” (by lend. | 
ing our diftin# eftabliſhment, <vith a fyſiem analogous in theory, ? 
and better adminiflered in practice,) * wealth will vaniſh, hen 
<« freedom is. baniſhed,” {by our obtaining tho/z protectiont æuhich 
ſecure it to Great Britain.) We have more to loſe than mere 
i wealth, or trade: we have to loſe ſound genuine liberty ;“ 


{by participating in all the privileves of the Britifh Conſtitution. 
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| In page 104, waving thoſe arguments which you had 
founded on the alledged difference of our preſent ſituation, 
from that of Scotland: at the period of the Union, you (for 
moment) admit their fimilarity; but contend © that every 
* argument drawn from the arrangement of 1706, ſtrongly 
« urges us againſt a fimilar experiment.“ 


- You doubt whether the encreaſing proſperity of Scotland, 
Gnee the Union, is properly attributable to that event. It is 
difficult to prove the affirmative or negative of ſuch a queſtion ; 
and befides, requires evidence, which neither you nor I poſſeſs. 
A compariſon of the rates of Scottiſh progreſs, for fifty years 
before; and fifty years following the Union, would prove 
ſomething. If that progreſs appeared infinitely accelerated in 
the latter period, it might ſeem preſumable that that event 
had contributed to advance it; and this preſumption would 
become ſtill more violent, if it appeared, on inveſtigation, that 
the intetval between Scotch and Engliſh proſperity, had been 
greater before the Union, than it was fiance, For, that pro- 
<« greſſive ſtate of the world, for the laſt century,” + to which, 


rather than to this meaſure, you impute the proſperity of 


Scatland, would have operated in equal degree upon both 
countries; and therefore, the decreaſe of diſparity between 
their greatneſs, would be fairly enough imputable to the Union. 
That arrangement would appear to have removed impediments 
to Scotch improvement ; and by giving it the full uſe of what- 
ever advantages it had from nature, to have enabled it to par- 


ticipate duly in the progreſs of the world. 


But has Scotland advanced in proſperity, ſince the Union, 
* az much as Ireland?“ I preſume not. Spite of whatever 
miſchiefs were produced by Iriſh diſtiactneſa,. I preſume 
not. This admiſſion I concede not to your proof; but to my 
ewn conviction. Your demonſtration is inadequate, and ſo- 
phiſtical. You meaſure the relative progreſs of the two 

countries, 
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countries, by mere, compariſon, of the advancement of their . 
linen manufacture ;, without aſcertaining whether this has ſo 
predominated in Scotland, as with us: whether it has been 
<qually, the ſtaple, of both countries, 


— 


1 ; 
But 1 preſume, 'the .advancement of Ireland has been more 


conſiderable. I do not conceive Union to be a meaſure of ſuf- 
ficient efficacy, to face the diſtinctions of natural advantage, 
and prevent, the proſperity of a country from bearing ſome 
proportion to theſe. It is enough, if. it. removes all political 
obſtacles to a country's, greatneſs ; and thus renders it more 
proſperous, than diſunited it could have been. Ireland may be 
bleſſed with natural capacities, which have ſo far outweighed 
her political diſadvantages, as, aſter all, to let her eutllrip the 
proſperity of Scotland. Bur if united, I am fatis6ed ſhe will 


leave her {till more behind; and reap, at length, the full benefits 
of her ſoil and ſituation. 


On *the queſtion, however, whence Scotch proſperity has 
ih. I am content that we ſhould make a compromiſe, if 
you think proper. I will ahate ſomewhat of my certainty, 
that it has been produced þy the Scottiſh Union, if you, on 
your part, will not ſo inexorably refer to the ſettlement of 
1782, every advance which: has been made by Ireland, fince - 
that period. || Suppoſe, that in fourteen years from 1782, 
Iriſh exports roſe as much, as they had done in eighty years 
before: we know, that in the caſe of individuals, and of na- 
tions, improvement does not proceed regularly, but Par 72 
conſſes ; we know that the recent acceleration, of which you 
boaſt, may have ariſen, not from the arrangements of 1782, 
but from that free trade of 1780, which an Union, inſtead of 
cramping, would prac! cally promote: we do not know but a, 
compariſon in the caſe of Scotland, would furniſh the lame 
difference between her rates of progreſs, ſince, and previous to, 
1782: We d know, that latterly, the advances of England 
have been incomparably more rapid, than they were before, 
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and that ſhe may have hurried us along, as an Imperial Rela- 
tive, in thoſe ſtrides. At all events you know (for you have 


ſtated) that ** the argument is ſhallow, which attributes every 


«« encreaſe of trade in Scotland, from that day to this, to the 
Union;“ and the argument which is ſhallow, as to Scot- 
land, cannot, as to Ireland, be more profound ; nor can the 
ſettlement of 1782 be entitled to a privilege, which you deny 
to the arrangement of 1706. 


* The queſtion between England and Scotland,” (you fay) 
% was Union, or Separation?” I doubt whether, in the 
preſent caſe, the queſtion be widely different ; and found my 
doubts on events too melancholy, and too notorious, for enume- 
ration : F might found them on the mere reports of our Secret 
Committees ; and they would ftand. But the propoſed Union 
* leads to Separation.“ 1 Prove this to its ſupporters, and i 
will anſwer for their converſion. Can you ſeriouſly imagine 
that the Miniſter, or the Legiſſature of Great Britain, would 
propoſe a meaſure Which leads to Separation?“ What has 
brought the Britiſh Militia into Freland ?---Would the govern- 


ment which ſent thoſe to fight, if neceſſary, ſor the con- 


nexion,---lend its hand to a meaſure which ** leads to Sepa- 
ration ?- -Nay, Sir, we ſhould liſten with diſtruſt even to 
argumetits, which were employed to prove any thing ſo incre- 
dible as this; and ſo long as you confine yourſelf to mete 
paradoxical afſertion,-— ſpite of your merited weight, we cannot 
lien to you at all. 


You aſk, why Mr. Dundas ** has not told us the opinion of 
« his countryman, Mr. Adam Smith, on the effects of the 
„ Scottiſh Union ?”{---I am ſure J cannot tell.---He might, 
with perfect ſecurity, have reſorted to his authority; while, 
for you to quote it, appears rather indiſcreet. Adam Smith 
has explicitly declared it as his opinion that, by an Union with 
Great Britain, Ireland would obtain not only commercial, but 
other more important advantages : that this meaſure would dry 


up 
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up, a ſource of diſcord and oppreſſion ; and that without it, 
a the inhabitants of this country were not likely, for ages, to 
* conſider themſelves as one people.“ A writer who holds 
theſe ſentiments with reſpe& to Union, is not exaQly the 
authority, which an Anti-unioniſt ſhould chuſe to cite. 


Having, in a Speech which 1 made in Parliament, in January 
laſt, and which has, ſince that time, appeared in print, dit- 
. cuffed the queſtion of Parliamentary Competence pretty lully, 
I ſhall, (without meaning to refer my reader to what has been 
faid, or written, by ſo poor an authority as myſelſ,) yet decline 
repeating here what I have thus already offered to the Publick ; 
---and fhaJl content myſelf, in anſwer to what you urge upon 
this head, with obſerving briefly---that to diſpute the compe- 
tence of Parliament, is to deny the conſtitutional exiſtence of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain, and ſhake to its founda- 
tions his Majeſty's (not hereditary) title to his Scottiſh Crown; 
nay may go to impeach the right of the Houſe of Hanover, 
(under the Act of Settlement) to the Throne of England :--- 
that it is to contradict the expreſs poſitions, as well as to ſub- 
vert the conſequential doctrines, of ſome of the ableſt conſti- 
tutional and legal writers; including names no leſs reſpeQable 
than thoſe of Blackſtone, Coke, and Monteſquieu ;---and 
operates to give inevitable admiſſion to a Republican Principle, 
which will degrade Parliament from its high ftation, and deck 
a fierce and unwieldy multitude in the ſpoils of Legilative Su- 
premacy. 


The ſecurity of the ſubjedt againft Parſiamentary domination 
ariſes, not from the limited authority of the legiſlative, but 
from the frame and conſtruQton of Parliament itſelf; in which 
the various and confliting intereſts of the ſtate are fo well 
poiſed, as mutually to control the encroachments of each 


other : and if, ſpite of theſe precautions, a weak and wicked - 


Parliament ſhould yet abuſe its vaſt authority,---it might 
thereby legitimate inſurreQion, and pull its on power about 


ita 
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its ears ;---but with that power, would periſh the whole fabric! 
of the Conſtitution: whilſt this endures, the theoretick power 
of Parliament being unbounded, we are relieved from all preli- 
minary trouble, of enquiring into its right of accompliſhing any 


mes ſure which is before it, and may proceed at once to inveſtigate 


the merits of the plan itſelf ;---fince, in demonſtrating its utility, 
we ſhall bring it within the ſphere of parliamentary competence 
to achieve. It is a glorious prerogative of the Britiſh Conſti— 
tution, that there is no political bleſſing for the people, which 
hes beyond the reach of their Parliament to obtain. 


The grounds I have thus laid, Sir, will furniſh a refutation 
of your hypotheſis,“ that if the omnipotence of Pailiament 
can conſolidate two ſeparate Legiſlatures, it may equally con- 
ſolidate the three eſtates of each; or take the purſe of the 
nation out of the cuſtody of the Commons, 


No, Sir: this conſolidation would be no blefſing,---but a curſe: 
a maniteſt ſubverſion of the liberties of the people: ſuch a mea- 
ſure is, owthe face of it, ſo miſchievous, and deformed, fo repuz- 
nant not only to the principles, but to the very exiſtence of our 
Conftitution, that its adoption by Parliament muſt not, even m 
the way of hypotheſis, be ſuppoſed : © there are points” (as you 
Truly obſerve) © where the powers of the Legiſlature end,---and 
* thoſe of the people, at large, begin ;”"F and it may be added, 
that ſuch extreme caſes can never furniſh illuſt:ation :---it may 
be added, that, under no poſiible circumſtances, could a con- 
ſolidation of the three eſtates of the legiſlature be beneficial. 
But can it be contended---will you contend,---that under no ſup- 
poſable circumſtances, on no deviſable terms, could an incorpo- 
ration of theſe two parts of the Empire be advantageous ? And 


would our Parliament be then incompetent to obtain its benefits 


for the people? -Muſt we, as a preliminary ſtep to its attain- 
ment, depoſe Parliament from its ſupremacy ? and in doing fo, 


diſſolve the Government, and annihilate our whole eſtabliſh- 


ment? You will not: contend for ſo ruinous a doctrine; and, 
in abandoning it, will acknowledge Parliament to be competent 
io enact Union. | 
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have now, Sir, (1 hope, conſiſtently with that reſpect, 
which is ſo juſtly due to you,) gone throngh your ſeveral argu- 
ments, ſcriatim; and given them ſuch anſwers, as my ſmall 
abilities could ſupply ; but whether or not 1 have ſucceeded 


in refuting you, it is not for me, but for the Publick, to pro- 
nounces 


Let me here, while I am haſtening to my concluſion, be al- 
lowed to introduce one or two obſervations, though not diredly 
in anſwer to any thing which has fallen from you, 


You have more than once contraſted the 100 Iriſh, with the 
558 Britiſh repreſentatives. Let us purſue this idea, by examin- 
ing thoſe contraſts, which the Parliament of this country will 
internally afford. The members for counties, cities, and com- 
mercial towns, will be found to form a ſmall portion of the 
200,---compared with thoſe who fit for what we call cloſe bo- 
roughs. The meaning of this epithet “ cloſe” it is not my 
buſineſs to determine ; but I believe it is neither untrue, nor 
unparliamentary, to fagres, that this majority of our Houſe of 
Cammons does not more truly repreſent the landed and com- 
mercial intereſts of this country, than they are repreſented by 
the 64 county, and the city members. Now I have heard it 
ſaid, and I believe with truth, that it an Union - ſhould take 
place, the ſyſtem of Iriſh repreſentation was likely to be mo- 
dified in this reſpect . that the entire number of country mem- 
bers remaining, and the principal commercial towns alſo re- 
turning repreſentatives, the number of thoſe who ſit for boroughs 
would be materially abridged. Indeed it is plain they muſt be 
ſo ; if the number of repreſentatives ſecured to Ireland, by the 


terms of Union, be a hundred. For when fram this ſum we 
deduct 64 county members, and ſome repreſentatives for cities, 


and commercial towns, the number remaining for borough 
members (by an arrangement reſembling the Scotch, perhaps,) 
to make up, will be extremely limited. Thus the Iriſh por- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament would be compoſed wholly of 
the genuine repreſentatives of our landed and commercial in- 
tereſts: of men whoſe own welfare was cloſely allied to the 
proſperity of their country, If feats in Parliament were venal, 
N b 
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the benefit reſulting to this country from ſuch an organization, 
would be the more ſignal: for this abridgment of the 
comparative number of boroughs would prevent Britiſh money 


from gaining a ſeat amongſt our Legiſlators ; and would ſecure 
us a thoroughly Iriſh reprefentation. 


I this be fo,---it ſeems to me that Union affords the only 
probable or ſecure path to thoſe grand popular meaſures, of 
which for ſome years back we have heard ſo much. It might 
give Catholick Emancipation ; and muſt produce Parliamen- 
tary Reform. 


T imitate your example,“ in declining thoſe diſcuſſions, which 
regard the fate of our religion in this kingdom; both, becaulc 
] have on a former occaſion publiſhed my opinions on this 
ſubje&, and becauſe I concur with you, in conſidering it to be 
a delicate . topick. Thrs much however, may without im- 
propriety be ſaid that this country is not a ſcene of the moſt 
perfect religious concord: that Adam Smith has ſuppoſed 


Union would mitigate religious prejudice ; and make the inha- 


bitants of Ireland conſider themſelves as one people ;---a con- 


ſummation, which muſt be moſt devoutly wiſhed, by every 


friend to the connexion, to the empire, to his country : that 


the temper and genius of the times are not ſuch, as to render 
this the propereſt moment, for upholding an irritating ſyſtem, 
with a ſtrong hand: that the ſituation is arduous and perplex- 
ing. in which, while it may perhaps be dangerous to grant, it 
is not liberal, if perſectly ſafe policy, to withhold ; that Union 
would extricate us from fo embarraſſing a dilemma,---by making 
the religion of the people, the religion of the ſtate, 


The tendencies of Union in other reſpects, I have, in the 


foregoing pages, had occaſion to diſcuſs. If theſe were ſuch as 
you deſcribe, I ſhould heartily join with you to cry, No Union 1. 
but, -perſuaded as I am, that its tendencies would be io baffle 
all attempts at ſeparation : that by giving vigour to the Em- 
pire, it would give ſecurity to Ireland ; that it might remove 


ſome 
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63 
ſome of the riſks, and difficulties, which obſtruct ſound and 


moderate religious, or political reform : that it would bring an 
orderly rank of perſons in contact with the maſs of our people; 
and fill up, as it were, the chaſms of our incoherent commu- 
nity : that it would, by their example, improve the morals of 
our lower ranks ; initiating them in induſtry, and communi- 
cating to them a taſte for the decencies of life ;---in a word, 
that it would raiſe and civilize our barbarous and degraded 
people; and fit them to enjoy the freedom it conferred ; that it 
would bury, in a complete identification of intereſt, whatever 
jealouſies may have ſubſiſted between the kingdoms z would 
aſſuage that internal diſcord, of which we have ſo long been 
the vidims,—and permanently enrich and tranquifize our 
country: ſatisfied as I am, that ſuch would be the effects of 
Union, I ſay to my Countrymen accept the offer; and 
„ adhere to the Conſtifution of 1782.“ -Preſerve the Con- 


ſtitution, which you then acquired : it muſt be invaluable; 
for it is that of Britain: but aboliſh a diſtinQneſs, which im- 


pedes the practical enjoyment of its bleſſings; and is at 
variance with a connexion, on which your happineſs depends. 


J have the honour to be, 


&c. &c. &c. 


WILLIAM SMITH. 
DusLin, 


April 27th, 1799. 


® «© Reject the offer; and adhere to the Conſtitution of 1784,” 
Speaker's Speech==p. 107. 


THE END, 
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Ir was hoped the Two Speeches delivered 
by Lord Viſcount Caſtlereagh in the debate 
on the Regency Bill would, before this, have 


been publiſhed by Authority and in a more 


perfect ſhape than they appeared in, in the 


News Papers. This however not having been 


done, the Editor thinks it his duty to give to the 


Publick, in ſomewhat of a more permanent 


form than that of a daily print, the moſt correct 


Report of his Lordſhip's Speeches which he has 
been able to procure, although he is ſenſible, it 
is but a very inadequate outline of what was 


actually delivered. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


THURSDAY APRIL IIth, 1799. 


REGENCY BILL. 


| Tau E Order for the Houſe going into Committee 


on the Regency Bill being read, 


Lord CASTLEREAGH roſe. His Lordſhip 


faid, that when this Bill had been originally pro- 


poſed by the Right Hon. Member who introduced | 
it, he had declared his intention not to oppoſe the 

. meaſure, provided it ſtrictly followed the prin- 

ciple of the Act of Annexation, and if it reme- _ 
died all the evils, which the principles adopted by : 
the Hauſe in 1789 had produced. On the ſe- 
cond reading of the Bill he had ſtated ſeveral of . 


the inconveniencies which aroſe from our preſent 


ſituation, which would not only be continued, but ; 


B increaſed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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increaſed by any inadequate meaſure on the ſub- 
je "He was now obliged to Lay, that if the bill 
Was to be palled i in its preſent form, the inconve- 
niences and evils which he had enumerated would 
by no- means 'be 'obviated, and that he therefore 
could not accept it as a cure for the evil it was in- 
tended to remedy. On arguing the preſent Bill 
he thought he ſhould not do himſelf juſtice, were 
| he to confine himſelf ſtrictly within the limits 
of its proviſions : he would therefore advert, not 
merely to the preciſe object of the bill before the 
houſe, but would reſort to the principle from 
Which it flowed; that principle was the danger 
which aroſe, and muſt for ever arife, from the 
poſſibility of two independent legiſlatures i in the 
ſame empire adopting diſcordant meaſures on im. 
perial queſlions. The Right Hon. Gentleman bad 
adverted to one of the effocts Which reſulted from 
this principle, but had totally negledted the cauſe ; 
coded rather to apply. to the cauſe, - which 

was the ſource. of numerous inconveniencies, 
which could. done be cured by i its removal. The 
bil merely took up 2 fingle point out of many 
which flowed from that cau/e ; he would not enu- 
merate them all; however they were al points- of 
divifion and ſeparation. But no man could over- 
look the danger which reſulted from two inde- 


pendent 


EC: $8 | 
pendent legiſlatures in the great. queſtions of 
peace, of war, of general trade and commerce, 
and of treaties with foreign nations, not to men - 
tion the difficulties which aroſe from the admi - 
ralty juriſdiction, and the great ſubject of our 
religious eſtabliſhment, which muſt be regulated 
on imperial principles. As to the firſt of theſe 
queſtions, (the queſtion of Peace and War) what 
was not to be apprehended on the ſubject, under our 
ſtate of ſeparate legiſlatures? How was it poſſible to 
conceive that the empire could continue as at pre- 
ſent, whilſt all parts of it were to receive equal 
protection, and only one part of it to ſuffer the 
burdens of that protection? Muſt we not, of ne- 
ceſſity and i in juſtice, look to ſome ſettlement. of 
imperial contribution ? And: 0 ſoon as a ſyſtem 
of contribution ſhould be eſtabliſhed, was there any: 
queſtion as to peace and war, which would not 
agitate every part of the country? And ſhould we 
not be bound to conſider with ſcrupulouſneſs every 
imperial meaſure which might lead to t he demand 
of contributions from the people ? If the queſtion 
of peace and war was important at preſent, how 
much more intereſting - would it become then! 
The ſubject would aſſume a new aſpect, every cir · 
eumſtance of continental polities muſt be matter 
of our folicitude and come within our diſcuſion. 


I 


C4) 
Why had we not differed from Great Britain in 


; former wars? It was from this circumſlance, that 


Great Britain ſupported. the whole expence, and 


wars were not in any degree expenſive to Ire- 
land. Wars have recently increaſed-i in their ex- 


| pence enormouſly. Ireland as a ſeparate coun- 


try, poſſeſſing all the advantages of the commerce 
and all he advantages of the protection of Eng- 


and, will naturally be bound to contribute ber juit 


: proportion for the continuance of thoſe advan- 


4 tages. When that ſhall be the caſe, how can it be 


expected that ſhe will tamely follow Great Britain 


With that ſubmiſſion and ſubſerviency which has 
if hitherto. marked her conduct? If parliament were 
to conſent to ſuch humiliation, would they carry 


with them the public confidence? The feelings of 


.. the people muſt always be agitated in proportion 


0 their intereſts; they would not eaſily be reconcil- 
yl to bave their contributions called forth to ſup. 
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Mt meaſures which their repreſentatives did-not 


diſcus, nor would. they ſuffer without jealouſy queſ- 
beg which affected their deareſt intereſts to be de- 
.cided in a parliament i in which they were not repre- 


8 kented. What then is the ſecurity for the connexion 
olf the two kingdoms? Is it the diſcretion of the 
Irish Parliament ? No man had a higher reſpect than 


e for their prudence, their liberality and their 
| ferne 8 f loyalty, 


« ; 
an 


EF: 
loyalty: But had not that diſcretion already failed 
in ſo remarkable an inſtance, as to prove that it 
was at beſt but a bad ſecurity ? It was againſt 
the principle of human nature chat one country 
ſhould voluntarily and regularly follow the dic- 
tates of another; it was againſt the common prin- 
ciples of pride and independence, which muſt ever 


grow and increaſe with” the importance of the 


kingdom. In proportion therefore to our wealth 
and ſtrength, the principle of diſcretion would be 
weakened, and the ſole ſecurity for the continu- 


ance of our connexion would vaniſh. His Lord- 


ſhip after theſe general obſervations reverted to the 
bill before the houſe: He ſaid the dill certainly 
went to enact that the regal power of the two 
kingdoms ſtould' reſide in the ſame perſon: But 


how did it ſecure that end? The Crown had at 


preſent an undoubted prerogative of appointing a 
regency in certain caſes; whereas the bill; às it 
was framed, entirely deſtroyed that prerogative. 
The bill was alſo ſo drawn, that if it paſſed 
in its preſent form, the regent” of Great Bri- 
tain could not appoint 'a Lord Lieutenant, for 
the regent. would be merely "a deputy, and no 


deputy could appoint 2 deputy.” "Tf tuch was 
the abjection to the frame, there were greater 


ama to the ſubſtance; of the bill. If it were 


com plete 


— -wv wa" My —— 


>, 
\ complete as to the perſon who | ſhould be regent ; 
it did not define his power, which might b be of equal 
conſequence. The competency : and propriety of, 
parliament limiting. the powers of the regent bad 
been fully eſtabliſhed i in the Britiſh parliament. | ! But 
how. was that principle applied ; in the bill ? The pro- 
Vid cnaQted that the regent « of Ireland Would be 
| ſubje& to the fame reſtrictions as the regent of Eng- 
& land. Here the right, hon. gentleman. gave up the 
ſupremacy of the Iriſh legiſlature, and transferred 
to the parliament of England the right of impoſing, 
reftriftions on the regent of Ireland, but he gave up 
this right in the moſt abſurd manner imaginable. He 
gives dhe parliament of Great Britain a right to 
form refirietions for our regent, but does not, allow, 
them 10 conſider the applicability of thoſe reſtrifti-. 
ons; | he males the reſtriftions | impoſed « on the re- 
gent of Great Britain attach, right or wrong, on 
the b regent © of Treland ; ; and forgetting that what, | e 
| ped icnt 1 in one country may be incxpedient, 
in another, he makes the ſame regulations fortuitouſ· 
ly attach to different governments, Uifferently « con- 
| Kituted and [differently drcumiſtanced. Certainly the. 
queſtion of reſtricti ns cannot be avoided ; but by 8 4 
whom : are ethey' be im npoſed: ? There were only three, | 
| methods; "firſt by the parliament of Great Britain 30 


ſecond by! the parliament of Ireland; third, by treas, 


* 


= 
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ty. If the laſt were to be reſorted to, be feared the 
effort would be vain and futile; and as in the caſe of 
the commercial propoſitions, the queſtion of policy 
would be ſacrificed to the difficulty of ſettling the 
queſtion of authority. If the power were to be 
given to the parliament of Great Britain, he then 
+ fully admitted that ſuch a proviſion would meet the 
difficulties of the caſe, but this could not be accom. 
pliſhed without a ſurrender of the ſupremacy of the 
Iriſh, Parliament. But if the reſtrictions were to be 
impoſed by the Iriſh parliament, in that caſe nothing 
was done, the queſtion would be Kill afloat, would 
be open to every poſſible cavil, and ſubject as much 
as ever to the influence of faction and cabal. His 
Lordſhip proceeded to ſay, that our connexion with 
England chiefly depended on the prerogatives of the 
_ crown of both kingdoms being exerciſed under the 
controul of one imperial cabinet. Hewould then ſup- 
poſe a cafe, which was eaſy to be imagined and natu- 
ral to occur, that the Engliſh parliament ſhould | dele- | 
gate the royal authority to a perſon of whoſe prin- 
ciples and councils the Iriſh parkament was jealous. 
lreland would be bound to adopt this individual as 
their regent. Although the nomination of the perſon | 
was by this bill placed out of their power, the right | 
of reſtraining his authority would bein their power. 
How would the Iriſh parliament naturally proceed 


to 


n 
to reſtrain him? might they not require that his 


prerogatives ſhould be exerciſed by the advice and 


under the controul of an Iriſh council reſponſible 


to the Iriſh parliament alone? A Lord Lieutenant 


is now controuled by the Britiſi crown, and the 


Britiſh cabinet; he would be then controuled by 
an lriſh cabinet; and inſtead of one general 


executive for: the whole empire, we ſhould have 


two executives, as well as two legiſlatures; and be 
ſubjected to the effects which muſt unavoidably re- 


ſult from diſtin& governments. His lordſhip then 
argued,, that the only mode of ſettling the queſtion 
was by diſtinctiy ſurrendering to the Britiſh parlia- 


ment the whole authority on this point. And if 
the right bon. gentleman wag prepared to follow up 


the At af Annexation, and to enaR, that the power 
which created the crown. of Ireland 'and limited 


its ſucceſſon, ſhould be competent to regulate the 
| queſtionof regency in all cafes, he would then ſet the 
queſlion 8d reſt; if he ſtopped ſhort, of that, he 
would be doing nothing, His lordſhip aſked, whence 
did 8 reacts on this and ſimilar queſtions ariſe ? 


= 


called; of, RE Antecedent to that period, the 
parliament: of this kingdom Was in the habit of 
ſubmitting to the parliament. of. another country, 


and * parliament was allowed la general ſuperi- 
intendence 


— 
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intendence in all caſes of imperial legiſlation. Since 
that period, the parliament of Ireland would not 
ſuffer any other authority to interfere in the con- 
cerns of this kingdom, and hence all the inconve- 
niences and dangers had ariſen which he had ſtated. 
He was however ſurpriſed, that any man ſhould call 
the meaſure of 1782 a final adjuſtment between the 
countries, which went but to one principle, and ſet 
afloat every other. He called the houſe to look at 
the ' weakneſs of the meaſure itſelf, which from 
eyery- ſubſequent event to the - preſent day, had 
ſhewn itſelf to be entirely inadequate to adjuſt the 
queſtions which diſturbed the empire ; he called on 
the houſe to look to the reſolutions of the Britiſh 
parliament, which declared that ſettlement not to be 
final; and he called on them to advert to the ex- 
preſſions of thoſe miniſters who had framed that ſet- 
tlement. His lordſhip: here ſtated Mr. Fox's ſenti- 
ments from his ſpeech on the commercial propalitt- 
ons in 1785, as follows: *' . == 
| | 46. Jouy 22, 1785. 
« Mr. Fox, (ſpeaking of the ſettlement of 1782,) 
« declared, that no idea of a commercial regulation 
had beenentertained by adminiſtration of that day, 
in propoſing that reſolution. There were, he faid, 
* at that time certainly ſome regulations wanting be- 
C « tween 


( 10 ) 


« tween the two countries, but thoſe regulations 


< were to extend to political objects alone, and not to 


commercial; they went partly to eſtabliſh what 


das much wanted, ſomething to replace that 


£ power, which, in their ſtruggles for independence, 
the Iriſh. had imprudently inſiſted on having abo- 
<« liſhed ; and which he had himſelf given up, in 
compliance with the ſtrong current of the preju- 
5 dices of that nation, though with a reluctance 
that nothing but irrefiſtible neceflity could have 
overcome. The power which he wiſhed to have 
< ſeen replaced, was that which had been ſo often 
5 of late under diſcuſſion in parliament, and which 
ce had been  variouſly- termed, being ſometimes 


. called commercial, at other times external, and 


5 frequently imperial legiſlation, that power being 
« precipitately aboliſhed, that ſome fuccedaneum 
< ſhould be found for it; for without one general 
and fuperintending authority to embrace and 
*« comprehend the whole ſyſtem of the navigation of 
« the empire, it muſt neceſſarily happen that much 
e confuſion. and great inconvenience would take 


« place?" 


4.8 When he had faid, that he had regretted hav- 
«ing given i it the power of external legiſlation, as 
&« likely 
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« ikely to prejudice the general intereſts of the em- 
« pire, and therefore neceſſary to be replaced, he 
« defired not to be underſtood as meaning to ſeek for 
« it again; what he meant was, to find ſome ſyſtem, 
te that without reclaiming the power, or infringing 
jn the ſmalleſt degree on the full emancipation and 
« independence formally conceded to Ireland, 
« ſhould afford the means of avoiding that confu- 


tion which was otherwiſe ſo much to he 
« dreaded.” | 


His Lordſhip ſaid he did not argue from theſe 


words however ſtrong and impreſſive, that Mr. 


Fox had a legiſlative union in contemplation in 
1782, but he evidently wanted ſome permanent 
principle of connexion as a ſubſtitute for what he 
had ſurrendered. Mr. Fox was probably not able at 
that period to look a legiſlative union in'the face ; 


be was obliged to go in ſearch of ſome meaſure 


of correſponding force, if it could be found, but 
he ſearched in vain, It was ridiculous to conſider 
the ſettlement of 1782 as final, becauſe it was fo 
ſtated in the Addreſs of the time ; we muſt judge 
of a meaſure from its ſpirit, not from its words; 
from its principles and effefts, not from the lan- 
guage in which it may be cloathed ; and from the 

C2 known 
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known and declared intention of its framers, not 
from the mere phraſe in which it may happen to be 
expreſſed. His Lordſhip then concluded that there 
was no alternative but to remain ſubject to the pre- 
ſent evil, or to embrace the whole remedy. Let 
not gentlemen flatter themſelves that by applying 
half-meaſures ' the - danger of ſeparation could be 
cured; the principles of the bill of annexation 
might bear us out in ſurrendering our legiſlative in- 
dependence to Great Britain in the caſe of a Re. 
gency; but the ſpirit of the country would not 
bear it in others. Such a conduct was full of deli- 
.cacy; and it was big with danger; it involved the 
principle of intruſting power without repreſentati- 
on, 4 principle which had produced the loſs of 
America, and was incompatible with the Britiſh 
: Conſtitution; He would therefore acquieſce in the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's bill, if made adequate and 
veſſectual; but he ſhould be criminal if he were to 
* blindfold'the people on the ſubject, by ſubmitting 
to half. meaſures; and as in the whole it was but a 
« feeble attempt to cure a general evil by a partial re- 
- medy; he did not think it his duty to make himſelf 
reſponſible for its eſſects, although he might not op- 
pvpoſe it: If it ſhould be made adequate to its object 


i. 3 24 


1 
in the committee, he would not afterwards reſiſt i it; 


if it ſhould remain inadequate, he would not dif- 
grace himſelf * ſupporting it. 


The Right Honourable the Speaker having in the 
Committee delivered the Speech, which has been 
ſince publiſhed, ä 


Lord CAS TLEREA GH roſe in reply. His Lord · 
ſhip ſaid, that he had been highly gratified by the op- 


a portunity which had been offered to the Right Hon. 
h Gentleman to ſtate at large his ſentiments upon 
. the queſtion of UNION; that he had no doubt 
q if an opportunity had preſented itſelf, he would 
88 have availed, himſelf of his privilege at an earlier 
* period; and certainly the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
1 in entering ſo much at large into the ſubject, had 
< merely done credit to himſelf, to the ſituation 
-Af which he filled, and the oppoſition which he had 
1 profeſſed. He felt the utmoſt diffidence in replying 
aſl. © the ipcech of the Right Hon: Gentleman, as he 
in fully acknowledged the great ſuperiority of his 

experience 'and abilities; and he lamented that it 


Was 
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was impoſſible for him to enter into all the nume. 
rous topicks and details, which his power of conden. 
fation had enabled him to compreſs together. He 
ſhould be happy, however, could he at any time be 
enabled to conſider and meet them article by arti- 
cle: for he felt that every thing which he had ad- 
vanced was ſo capable of refutation, that the reſult 
of what he heard was to impreſs upon his mind 
more ſtrongly than ever, that the exiſtence of this 
country depended upon a Legiſlative Union with 
Great Britain. He would firſt advert to the inſi- 
nuation made by the Speaker, that he had declared 
that private opinions were more to be relied up- 
on than records of Parliament. This was not his 
argument; he had ſtated that parliamentary docu- 
ments were to be explained according to their 
ſpirit, tendency and effe&, more than according to 
their words; and that the beſt teſtimony, as to the 
intent and meaning of a meaſure, was the declara- 
tion of the Miniſters who framed it. It was on 
this principle he had quoted the ſpeech of Mr. Fox. 
The Speaker could not pretend to inſinuate that 
Mr. Fox was not Miniſter in 1782, much leſs could 


de inſinuate that he did not know his own inten- 


tions at that period. As to the ſettlement of 1782, 
ſo much contended to be final, he had Rated it 
himſelf to be ſo, as to the points of grievance then 
brought 


N 

brought forward ;—It was undoubtedly final, as to 
the ſubſerviency of the Iriſh to the Britiſh Legiſla- 

| ture; but as to all other queſtions of intercourſe, 
of policy, of reciprocal benefit and advantage be- 
tween the two kingdoms it could not be final ; it 
was not ſo in its nature, it had been proved not to 
be ſo from its conſequences, and it was the height 
of abſurdity to argue that it was. Does the Right 
Hon. Gentleman think that the two ſeparate legi- 
fatures can keep the countries connected by the 
mere principle of their independency ; or that in 
itſelf and in its nature the principle of indepen- 
dency is a meaſure of connexion ? No, Sir, the two 
kingdoms are at preſent kept together by the feel- 
ings'of the people, and not by the adjuſtment of 
1782, which is totally-inadequate. But the Right 
Hon. Gentleman relies on the great Seal of Eng- 
land. —Wil the great Seal keep down the jealouſy 
of the people of Ireland? Will the great Seal de- 
ſtroy French principles? Will the great Seal de- 
ſtroy that ſeparation and diſtinctneſs of intereſts 
upon which the enemies of the empire erect their 
hopes of dividing the iſlands? But it was ſaid this 
ſettlement of 1782 had kept the country in peace 
until its tranquillity was- diſturbed by Mr. Pitt's 
raſhneſs in introducing the queſtion of an Union. 
He appealed to the Houſe if that- was a fair and can- 
| did 


( 16.) 
did ſtatement of the caſe ?—was that a ſtatement 
which became the Right Hon. Gentleman ? He 
wiſhed not to exaggerate the diſtreſſes of the coun- 
try : he wiſhed not to expatiate on the diſtractions 
by which ſhe was convulſed ; it was not a tate of 
peace, it was not à ſtate of tranquillity which Mr. 
Pitt had endeavoured to difturb, but it was the ſtate 
of our miſeries and diſtractions to which Mr. Pitt 
was ready to ſacrifice his'own peace, in the hope 
of finding a remedy. But when the Right Hon. 
Gentleman accuſes Mr. Pitt's raſhneſs as the cauſe of 
the diſturbances of Ireland, what was his own con- 
duct? Was that calculated to allay the heats, and 
cool the animoſities of the country? or did not he 
and his friends exert themſelves in inflaming the 
minds of the people? When the queſtion of Union 
was firſt mentioned, did not he uſe all his influence 
to prevent its being diſcuſſed at all, as a queſtion not 
to be admitted? and when the Government con- 
ſented not to preſs the ſubject, but to leave it 
till the temper of Parliament ſhould change, did 


not he and his friends preſs for immediate diſ- 


cuſſion, in order to keep up the flame they had cre- 
ated? The Right Hon. Gentleman had complained 
of the language uſed in another houſe by Mr. Pitt, 
and of his own ſpeech being garbled by order of 


point ? 


[nd 


Government ; what was the truth-on the latter 


n 


point? 80 ſoon as Mr. Pitt's ſpeech was ſuppoſed to 
have arrived, there was 2 natural curioſity in the 
public -to read it; he: therefore had ſent a friend 
with the firſt copy he had received to a printer, to 
which copy a curtailed report of the Speaker's ſpeech 


in 1785 was annexed. As ſoon as he heard that 


this ſpeech was not a juſt ſtatement, he deſired that 
ſtatement to be ſubſtituted, which the Speaker him; 
ſelf ſhould approve; and it was done accordingly: 
As to Mr. Pitt's taking advantage of the Speaker's 
opinion in 1785, was it not acknowledged that the 


opinions of great men on great ſubjects, when truly 


quoted, have great weight and may be fairly adduc- 
ed? and was there one point in which Mr. Pitt had 
miſrepreſented him? But if this conduct was not 


candid in Mr. Pitt, did not the Speaker himſelf 


commence the attack? What were the inſinuations 
in his anſwer to the freeholders of Louth? Did he 
not ſtate that the ſettlement in 1782 was a final ſet- 
tlement on all conſtitutional queſtions, and did he 
not then infinuate-that Mr. Pitt in propoſing an 
Union was breaking that ſettlement, was infring- 
ing 2 compact, and violating the faith of Great Bri- 
ain, ſolemnly pledged to Ireland? and would not 


Mr. Pitt have heen deficient in his duty to himſelf 


and the public, if he had not vindicated his conduct 
from ſo foul an aſpexſion ? and had not Mr. Pitt. a 
1 D right 


(ns, 

right to defend himſelf if poſſible by the authority 
ol his accuſer, and to reſent the accuſation? Did Mi. 
Pitt in his defence quote the Right Hon. Gentleman 
untruly, or did he make any uncandid inference 
From his ſpeeches? He quoted the Right Hon. Gen- 
tlemän to have ſaid. Things cannot remain 23 
ec they are, commercial jealouſy is rouſed, it wil 
«increaſe with two independent legiſlatures, and r 
without one united intereſt in commerce in a1 
„ commercial empire, political Union will receive d 
e many ſhocks; and ſeparation of intereſt will oc - 

A fcaſion ſeparation of connexion, which every honeſt in 
< Iriſhman muſt ſbudder to look at as poſſible.” 10 


Did Mr. Pitt argue from this paſſage that the] Ir 
Speaker was an advocate for a Legiſlative Union?“ 
No, but he ſhewed from it that the Speaker con- f 

ſeſſed that danger was to be apprehended from the 10 
collifon-of ſeparate legiſlatures, which in their very ſi dl 
ture were vehicles bf jealoufy and inſtruments of 8 
Sperstion. Mr. Pitt quoted the pallage he ſtated If 
from the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech on the 8 

Commercial Propoſitions, which were conſidered = 
by him as frauzht with the greateſt poſlible advan- A 
tages for Ireland. That meafure however Failed; || © 
and what was it that produced its failure? Jealouſy, i © 
not of a commercial but political nature: it Failed 
N | | becauſe 


( w9 ) 
becauſe an high-minded nation like ours will be 
more rouſed by queſtions of political authority, than 
But had not the Speaker 
made a further attack on Mr. Pitt? in his anſwer to 
the reſolutions of the county of Louth, had he not 
ſtated that, The ſurrender of our ſeparate legiſla- 
ture would deſtroy the ſecurity of our trade, and 
® render our advantages precarious; that our come 
* merce could not be benefited but, might decreaſe, 
dy an Union?“ Was not then Mr. Pitt called up- 
on to difprove theſe aſſertions by the. Speaker's 
words in 178 5, viz. that © without an united inte- 
* reſt in commerce political Union would receive many 
* ſhocks ;”* and to ſhow from theſe words that the 
Britiſh miniſter was called upon to inſure that con- 
nexion on which the advantages of Ireland depend - 
ed: and which (Ireland having declined a com- 
pact) could only be ſecured by an Union? When 
aſp the Speaker had ſtated that the linen trade 
depended ſolely on the bounties and protection 
of the Iriſh Parliament, had not Mr. Pitt a right 
to prove that the proſperity of this trade depends 
not on the Iriſh bounties, but on the bounties 


commercial advantage. 


Jad duties impoſed by the Britiſh, Parliament ? 


[et it here be recollected that Mr. Pitt was merely 
repelling an attack, and that the Right Hon. Gen- 
eman had ſtruck the firſt blow. But how did the 
Rt, Hon. Gentleman miſtate Mr, Pitt in talking of 

D 2 the 
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the principle of contribution, and how had he mit. 
vepreſented Mr. Pitt? He ſtated that Mr. Pitt's ſole 
object was to lay his hands upon the purſe of Ireland, 
whereas the reſolutions produced by Mr. Pitt prove 
diametrically. the reverſe ! But does the Right Hon, 
Gentleman contend that we are not to purſue a 
liberal fyſtem towards Great Britain ? Does he mean 
to argue that the expence of Imperial protection is 
to fall on the ſhoulders of one member of the em. 
pire alone, and that the other is to take no ſhare of 
the burden? Is that the Hon. Gentleman's argu- 
ment? Is that the principle of connexion which he 
means to eſtabliſh? I ſtated Sir, that if the preſent 
principles of connexion remain, they muſt be follow 
ed up by contribution; I ſhewed the danger to the 
connexion. under that circumſtance; and in order 
to get rid of my argument, it muſt be contended 
that Ireland muſt ever remain ſeparate, muſt ever 
be protected by England, and muſt never contri. 
bute to the empire at all. How has the Right Hon. 
Gentleman miſrepreſented Mr. Pitt, by ſtating that 
he-menaced this country with hoſtility, if we did 
not embrace an Union; when the whole tendency 
of. Mr. Pitt's ſpeech-is to ſhew, that an Union by 
force would be ruinous, and that it can only be 
founded on the inclinations of the people? The 
 _—_—_ * Mr. Pitt, which has been ſtated as a 
6 | menace, 
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menace, was neceſſarily brought forward to obvi- 
ate the aſſertions of the Hon. Gentleman, that our 
trade was owing. ſolely.to the independence of the 
Iriſh Parliament. If Mr. Pitt has ſhewn that the 
trade, and particularly the linen trade depended 
not on the Iriſh but the Britiſh Legiſlature, he was 
forced into the proof by the Right Hon. Gentle- 


Man. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman had entered at 
length into a laborious detail upon the commerce 
of Ireland, and he certainly acknowledged his 
ſuperiority on ſuch ſubjects; at the fame 
time he muſt contend that the commerce of this 
kingdom was more dependent. on England than 
the commerce of England upon Ireland, He would 
conſider this part of the ſubject in three | points of 
view ; firſt, our commerce with foreign nations, in 
which we were totally free ; ſecondly, our colonial 
commerce, which was a boon from Great Britain; 
thirdly, our channel trade with Great Britain, 


which was regulated between the two countries on 


principles highly advantageous to Ireland. 

* 5.0 4.4. | | # 
What was the ſtate of our foreign commerce? 
On an average of three years of peace previous 


to 1793,—our_ exports to foreign nations were 


357, 324l.—our imports 943,1871. ſo that there was 


2 balance 


s a 
a balance againſt us of 485,364]. per annum. In 
the average of three years of war to 1797, our ex- 
ports to foreign nations amounted in value to 


239,796. and our imports to 783, 53 5l. ſo that the 
7 n againſt us was 498,739). a year. 


With regard to our cblonſal trade, which Ireland 
enjoys not of right, but of favour from Great Bri- 
tain, and upon the ſame regulations as Britiſh ſub- 
jects, our average exports to the Britiſh colonies 
for three years of peace ending 179 3, amounted in 
value to 622,03 fl., our imports to 465, 2 ll. —of 
courſe we had an annual balance in our favour of 
1 56,76 . — Again, in the three years of war, to 
1797, our average exports to the colonies were 
708, 846l., and our imports © 388,272. —which, 
conſequently gives a balance” annually in our fa- 


ty 


vour of 320,574. E407 * rin ; 


But what are the kircumſtances of the 420 nel 
trade? The total Value of the exports, generally 
from this country to Great Britain i is 5,612, 6891, 
and the total value of all Britim n to Ireland, 
is 35 554,84 sl. —which gives a balance in our ffvour 
of 2,0 256, ee tlie yearly value of Iriſh 
manufacture impottecd i into England i is, 55 510,82 5. 


while the value . Engliſh manufacture exported 
SOS een | "annually 


* 
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annually to Ireland is only 2, 08, 67 l., conſe- 
quently, the balance in our favour, upon the actual 
produce and manufacture of the countries is 


3.425, 1 53. 


His Lordſhip next called the attention of the 
Houſe to the regulations of the tariſſe between 
the two countries — every one of which was highly 
favourable to Ireland. He obſerved that on the 


whole of the imports into Great Britain from Ire- 


land, valued as he had already ſtated at 5,6 1a, 68 l. 
per annum, Great Britain only raiſes a revenue 
of 47,5621. whereas Ireland on the imports from 
Great Britam—amounting. to 3,554,845l. raiſes a 
large revenue of 648, 138l. per annum; beſides re- 
ceiving from Great Britain, duty free, the impor- 
tant articles of hops, coal, tan, and bark. 


His Lordſhip further obſerved, that the trade of 
Great Britain with Ireland, forms only 1-ꝙth of 
the groſs commerce of Great Britain, whereas the 
trade of Ireland with Great Britain forms about 
g-roths of the groſs commerce of Ireland. The 
imports from Ireland form about 1-8th of the 
whote imports into Great Britain, and the cuſtoms 
raiſed on them form not the 130th part of the 
cuſtoms of Great Britain. -Again, in our trade 

0 with 
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with foreign nations, we incur a loſs of little'lefs 
than · 500,000; per annum, while we gain on our 


trade with the Britiſh colonies, near 400, oool. and 


on our trade with Great Britain, 2,056,844]. 
the whole then, if England loſt her trade with 


Ireland, ſhe would [loſe only 1-gth-of- her trade. 
But if Ireland loſt her trade with Great Britain, 


the —_ _ 1oths of ber trade. * 
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vi Calllereagh next adverted to the aſſertion 


of the Speaker, that if Great Britain denied her 
market to Ireland, the could reſort to the colonies of 
other countries, and could find vent for her manu · 
factures in Spain, in Portugal, and the Eaſt Indies. 
To theſe aſſertions he would not oppoſe any argu- 
ments of his on, but would read to the Commit- 


tee the arguments of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
himſelf in 1785, which contained a fuller refuta- 


tion, and came with higher authority chan any 
: Ratement; he 10 . io 
8d 2821: | 


OS: The Honourable Gentleman? (meaning Mr. 8 


= Flood) <« ſeems, With others, N to under value 
* the Britiſh markets for our linens, and that 


C 


a 


if Britain ſhall-diſcourage her import, they will 


5; find vent elſewhere. will not pay him fo ful- 
4 ſome a compliment as to ſay he underſtands com- 


merce, his genius ſoars perhaps above ſuch reading; 


but 


( 25 ) 
« but if. he did 8 it, I would aſk him, 
„ where would he expect a market to favour the 
« linens of Ireland? Where will he find a market 
under Heaven for that manufacture, which now 
« brings two millions annually into the kingdom ? 
« Will Portugal take them: Will Spain take them ? 
« Will- France take them? No; we know they 
« will not. will Ruſſia, Germany, or Holland 
4 « take. them? They are your powerful rivals, and 
- able to underſell you. Where then will you ſind a 
« market, if England ſhuts her ports? Will 3 you go 
to the Weſt Indies? You cannot go to the Engliſh 
9 colonies ; ; they will be like Britain, there you can 
« have no admittance.— The French, Spaniſh, and 
« Portugueſc have ſhut their ports long ſince, your 
only market then is in the BANKRUPT States of 
x North America, that have not money to pay their 
” juſt debts, and many. provinces of which, if they 


bad the money, have not perhaps the honeſty to 


« do it. 


=” eb \h Ss 
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17 This Minka: country. is to give vou the mar- 
6 ket Britain affords. No, no ;, cheriſh the market 
« you have, you will never get ſo good; the ever 
< exports with bounty for you. And here let me ob- 
< ſerve the benefits of exporting, duty free, all our 
e fabrics through her ports, which this ſettlement 
* ſecures. ou found the way for your linens to 

| E foreign 
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n 
6, « foreign places through her ports, by her capital 
«and extent of dealing ; do not refuſe the like for 

your other fabrics—the proſperity of the linens 


66 ſhould teach you.” 


His Lordſhip havin g remarked on the force of 
this quotation, next called the attention of the 


Committee to the Speaker's general repreſentations 


that this country was not dependent on its connec. 


tion with, Great Britain for our linen trade, and 


that the lowering of the duties which exiſted i in the 
trade between the two kingdoms would not be be. 


neficial t to Ireland. On the firſt point he read the 
following « extradt: | 

4 The Hon. Gentleman complains of the report of 
«the Engliſh Privy Councils, which ſay that to put 
* Ireland and England on a footing of exact recipro- 
« city as to linens, Ireland ought to give a bounty on 
« the exportation of Engliſh linens, becauſe England 


« gives a bounty on the exportation of Iriſh linens: - 


Can any thing be more juſt? Yet England makes 
s no ſuch, demand, but is ready by this adjuſtment 


to give additional ſecurity to our linen trade for 


« ever. If indeed the adjuſtment were to take away 
the benefits from Ireland, it would be a good cauſe 


";* for rejecting it; but as it for e ever confirms all the 


advantages 


„ 
advantages we derive from our linen trade, and 


« binds England from making any law that can be 
a injurious to ĩt; ſurely Gentlemen that regard that 


trade, and whoſe fortunes and rent depend on its 


« proſperity, will not entertain a moment's doubt, 
« about embracing the offer.” | 


as to 8 point of hi intien he, quoted the 


Speaker's opinion, 2 in 1735s in the fol- 
vieg rms ei gnt ny io ona tones; oÞ 


'« Were © man to look for the country moſt ad- 
vantageous to ſettle manufactures in, what would be 
* his choice? One where labour and proviſions are 

« cheap, that is Ireland; and what he would next look 
« for ꝰ— Why to have a rich, extended and ſteady 
market near him, which England, ſtretched along- 
« fide affards, and to eſtabliſh that market for this 
6« country is one great object of this ſyſtem. Gentle- 
« men undervalue the reduction of Britiſh duties on 
6 our manufaftures ; ; I agree with them it may not 
6 operate won, but we are to look forward in a final 
© ſettlement, and it is impoſſible but that in time, 

« with as good climate, equal natural powers, cheaper 
6 food, and fewer taxes, we muſt be able to ſell to 


« them. When commercial jealouſy ſhall be baniſhed 


* by final ſertlement, and trade take f its natural and 
— ER "T8 my 


| 
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4 ſteady our, the kingdoms will ceaſe to look to 
ce rivalſhip; each will make that fabric which it can 
&« do cheapeſt, and buy from the other what it cannot 
ce make ſo advantageouſly. Labour will be then truly 
employed to profit, not diverted by duties, boun- 
« ties, jealouſies or legiſlative interference from its 
ce natural and beneficial courſe; this ſyſtem will attain 
ec its real object, conſolidating the ſtrength of the re- 
i maining parts of the Empire, by encouraging the 
« communications of their market among themſelves, 
5 with preference to every part againſt all ſtrangers,” 


| Having ſhortly commented upon theſe extract, 
by which he conceived the Speaker to be ſelf-confu- 
ted, his Lordſhip next adverted to what the Speaker 
had. aſſerted as to the linen trade. He ſtated that 
on an average of ſeven . the * of yards 
et were, 


To Great Wann FA 3-9. gi 3 vb 43;706 
T 0 the Britiſh colonies RS 152 59,865 


* Total 36,998,574 
To foreign countries 4,762,084 


Total ub 


He ſtated the * of linen exported to England 
for 7 years, taking in cambrick and linen yarn, and 
eſtimating 
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eſtimating” Iriſh linen at 1s. 10d. per yard, which is 


higher than the cuſtom valuation, but mearer the truth 


it amountedto 3,153,8681. - He then ſhewed the ad- 


vantage which we derived by the Britiſh duties of 37 
per cent. on foreign linens, and the ſacrifice which 
Great Britain made to give us the advantage of her 
markets. The value of Iriſh linens conſumed in 
Great Britain for 7 years, at 18. 10d. per yard, was: 
3.038, 6 30l.— A duty of 37 per eent. in this ſum would 
amount to 1,124,293]. ſo that the people of Great 
Britain, in one view of the ſubject, pay dearer for their 
linens than they need, by upwards of one million ſter- 
ling a year, or, in another view of the ſubject, ſuffer 
duties of one million a year to be impoſed on their own 
people, which would otherwiſe be raiſed on the ma- 
nufactures of Ireland. Or if the Iriſh manufacture 
could not come into competition, under ſuch a duty 
with the foreign fabrick, it would be raiſed on the 
ſoreign to the excluſion of the Iriſh linens. © But were 
Triſh linens ſubje& to the ſame duty as foreign linens, 


viz. 371. per cent. they would be totally excluded from 


the Britiſh'market. The quantity now furniſhed by 
Ireland would be ſupplied from abroad, from which 


Great Britain would levy a duty of 1,124, 293l. which 


ſhe now loſes by the favour ſhewn to Iriſh linens in 
admitring them duty free to her market. That this 
would be the caſe appears clearly from the fact that 


16,000,000 


— — — 
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which proves that our linen could in no degree enter 


„ 
16,000,000 yards of foreign linen found” their way 
into Great Britain in the courſe of the laſt year, not- 
withſtanding the heavy duty to which they were liable, 


into a competition with foreign linen in the Britiſh 
market, and that we owe the command which we 
have of that market to the liberality of Great Britain, 
a liberality which ſhe extends to us at the expence 
of above a million ſterling a year; or in other words, 
we owe it to the bounty of the Britiſh Peakomont, 
ang} not to LINE ſupport of the Iriſh Legiſlature, 


But it was ſaid that the linen manufacture was 
to be encouraged by Great Britain, on a compact 
that Ireland ſhould relinquiſh the woollen trade, 
The value of Engliſh woollens imported by Ireland 
was for three years ending 1793, 599,350l. The 
value of the average for three years to 1796, was 
674,000l. At the ſame period the value of our lin- 
ens exported to Gt. Britain was above 3, ooo, oool. 3 


and was that a compact on the juſtice or equity of 
which any reaſonable man would rely, when the 
actual loſs to Great Britain on linens was nearly 


double the total value of the woollens imported into 


Ireland? He faid it was curious to hear the argu- 


ments of the Right Hon. Gentleman as to woollens 
and fuel. Firſt, he ys we never can have an ex- 
£444 80 tenſive | 
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tenſive woollen trade, although he ſtates that we 


had an extenſive trade in woollens about 100 years 


ago; then he argues the reſult of our want of fuel, 
yet he ſtates that we are not dependent on England, 


though England ſupplies us withfuel duty free. In 


anſwer tothe argument of the Speaker that no Eng- 


liſh capital had arrived in conſequence of our free 
trade, his Lordſhip ſtated that this was attributable 
to the nature of our ſeparate legiſlatures and the 
danger of ſeparation ; but that as ſoon as there was 
one government and one law for the whole empire, 
Britiſh capital would naturally circulate in every 
part, when the means for employing and the ſecu- 


rity for improving it became general. He greatly 
lamented one part of the ſpeech of the Right Hon. 


Gentleman, in which he alluded to the poſſible ſepa« 
ration of the two countries, and the poſſibility of 
. Ireland exiſting at leaſt commercially, if not politi- 


cally, without Great Britain. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had ever profeſſed himſelf a friend to the 


connexion of the two countries ; it ſeemed to be 
| inconſiſtent with all his former conduct, and was 
calculated to create impreſſions which might have an 
effect he could never intend. But one of the great 


arguments of the Speaker was, that the Union would 


diminiſh the ſecurities for the bounties on agricul- 


ture ; what was the obvious anſwer to ſuch an inſinu- 
2 


ation, 


j 
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ation, but that the terms of the Union might render 
it impoſſible? but if the ſubject were to be leſt open, 
might not à time ariſe when a diſcontinuance. of 
bounties throughout the Empire generally would be 
a benefit? and if the arrangement of them were left 
to an Imperial Legiſlature, could the Hon. Gentle- 

man aſſert it: would not be ſafe in their diſcretion ? 
or would he contend that the legiſlature of any em- 
pire could have an intereſt to impoveriſh one part of 
its dominions for the aggrandiſement of another ? 
Was it not a dereliction of ſenſe and a proſtituti- 
on of talents to advance ſuch an argument? Another 
leading argument had been relied upon, that no 
Union could give ſecurity that it would not be in- 
fringed; and the income tax had been tortured into 
| a proof that the terms of the Scotch Union had been 
violated. The feebleneſs- of this argument had been 
long expoſed. The malt tax in Scotland had alſo 
been adduced. as an inſtance ; but ſo ſoon as it was 
examined, this inſtance was found untenable. But 
.now the income tax was brought forward, and.in order 
to apply it to the preſent purpoſe it was ſtated to be 
a a land tax, and conſequently a breach of the arti- 
cles of an Union. This however was notoriouſly not 
the caſe; It was made an expreſs article of Union that 
Scotland ſhould be ſubjected to the general taxes of 


the r How, therefore, a tax upon general in- 
come 


- 
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come could be twiſted into a freſh and increaſed land 
tax, he could not conceive ; it was no more a tax upon 
land, than a tax upon any article of conſumption which 
was purchaſed by the income ariſing out of land, was a 
tax upon land. But the ſecurity of the Scotch Union 
did not reſt upon the conſtruction of any little article, 
it reſted upon the ſecurity of a greater principle: it 
reſted upon this ſecurity, that no Miniſter, no Parlia- 
ment would be guilty of ſuch madneſs as for any 
paltry conſideration of profit or taxation to riſque the 
happineſs and connexion of the whole empire in a 
manner which would excite reſiſtance and juſtify ſe- 
paration. He could have wiſhed the Speaker had 
been ſilent reſpecting the competency of Parliament. 
He had ſeen ſome obſervations in the reſolutions of 
the County of Louth, intimating a recutrence. to firſt 
principles, which he could not too much reprobate, 
and had admired the diſcretion of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman in paſſing them without notice. He 
wiſhed he had obſerved the ſame diſcretion now. 
He conceived the principle of the competency of 
parliament was defined by the right of parliament to 
conſult in every caſe the good and the happineſs of 
the people, and that no man could queſtion its com- 
petency, who either knew ar valued the conſtitution. 


Bur if ever ſuch a principle as the incompetency of 
parliament ſhould be ſet up, there were few caſes to 


F which 
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* enemy to * e ee NN fall hke a "TRA 
© among:the people. His Lordſhip ſaid he would ad- 


vert only to one argument more, which was, the 


imputation which had been made on thoſe ſpeeches 


which had ſtated our religious diſſenſions. It was 
uncandidly inſinuated that the object of thoſe ſpeeches 


vas to encreaſe our religious animoſities. Their 
Y object was to ſhew that whilſt Ireland adhered to a 
ſeparate legiſlature, we could not act leſs on a prin- 


ciple of religious jealouſy than we did ; but thar if 
United, our parliament, with the legiſlature of Great 
Britain, could act upon a more liberal ſyſtem of 
policy with entire ſecurity. His Lordſhip conclu- 
ded by returning his thanks to the Committee for 
their attention, and faying that at ſo late an hour 


he would not —— them with further obſer- 
| vations. a 


